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In this edition I have left out my long note On the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, not from any sinister 
motives, but only because that essay has excited so much 
interest, and produced so large an amount of literature, 
that if I had wished to treat the subject once more, and 
as it deserved to be treated, that Note would have 
become a book by itself. In my Note as it stands in the 
first edition I had tried to sum up all that was known at 
the time. But owing to the wide interest excited in the 
subject, most important contributions to our knowledge 
of what I called the period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature have since been made, and I ought to state 
that on several points my views have been considerably 
modified. I confess that I put forward one or two 
opinions, chiefly in order to provoke opposition and con¬ 
troversy. With regard, for instance, to the introduction 
of the Vikrama era, I challenged • the production of any 
single inscription prior to 543 a.d. dated according to the 
Vikrama era. No such inscriptions were then known, 
and yet it was supposed that this era had been in use ever 
since 56 b.c. However, as Professor Kielhom has shown 
(Nachrichten der Konigl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, 
1891, No. 5), some such inscriptions have since been 
found, and that fact is very important. They are few, 
and why during nearly six centuries there should be so 
few inscriptions dated by the Vikrama era has still to be 
accounted for. Besides, Professor Kielhom fully admits 
that the era of Vikrama does by no means prove the his- 





torical I'cality of a King \ ikramaditya and his nine lite¬ 
rary gems in the first century b.c. On the contrary, he 
holds that the Vikrama era is simply the era of the Kings 
of Malavas, and that the name Vikrama era is due to a 
mere misunderstanding. A King Vikrama is never men¬ 
tioned before 1050 after the era of Vikrama. 

The characteristic difference between the Vikrama 
era (56 b.c.) and the Saka era (78 a.o.) is that the former 
is Karttikadi, beginning with the month of Karttika, i.e. 
October-Noveraber, while the latter is i:aitradi, begin¬ 
ning with the month of Aaitra, i.e. March-April. As 
autumn was considered in India as the right time for 
war and conquest, Professor Kielhorn thinks that from 
calling the autumn (.sarad) Vikramakala or conquest 
time, the year itself came to be called by the same name, 
and when the years had been calculated from this 
Vikrama time, Vikrama was mistaken for the name of a 
King Vikrama, and, as it was the Malava era, of a King 
of Malava. This is certainly ingenious, but it requires 
some further proof. 

I say the same with regard to the date which I 
assigned to the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. I 
had tried to show that that period began about 400 a.d.^ 
and that the great break between the ancient Vedic and 
Buddhistic literature, and this artificial Kavya literature, 
was due to the inroads of the Scythians. I had fixed that 
literary interregnum as ‘between the first century b.c. 
to at least the third century a.o.’ Here again I was fully 
prepared for determined opposition, nay I was anxious 
to provoke it by the decided tone with which I laid down 
the chronological limits of the period of the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. I was delighted 
therefore when my learned friend Professor BQhler took 
up the gauntlet, and showed, as I think, successfully, 
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that there are clear traces of the artificial Kavya style in 
inscriptions of the second century a.d., and that Indian 
Rajahs of that period were patrons of poetry, if not poets 
themselves. It seems to me,, however, that the fact that 
the artificial sty'le of poetry breaks forth in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century, does not altogether contro¬ 
vert my statement that amongst the literary works which 
we actually possess, none can be safely referred to a date 
before about 300 a.d. If hereafter Professor Bfihler 
should succeed in proving that any of our extant Sanskrit 
and PrSknt poems can be safely referred to the second or 
even third centui 7 a.d., I shall be greatly delighted, nay 

• supply that very proof myself. There 

u a MS of a Buddha^arita in the National Library ‘at 

Bunyiu Nanjio, to copy for me in order that we might 
read u together. That poem is, particularly in the begln- 
ng, a real Kavya, and some of its introductory verses 

Bud^aAarita-kavya (sutra). Bunyiu Nanjio in his 

comSbl Z it was 

composed by the Bodhisattava Afva^hnsha » 

been very free^ ha translation, which must have 

in the s\ E vrt xt“ Ch' f ‘Ta 

cult to settle but h/. Ajvaghosha is diffi- 

400 A.D. If he was thTT itave lived before 

twelfth place in the L ofthe Buddh-^^ 

would have died 442 a n R... .i, i - pnlfrarchs, he 

M value. Of dif fee A v h u' “ 

nOvirer of Kanishha, that is .0“ y^Kedt ^ 
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century a.d.^ This, I must confess, seems to me as yet 
\ery doubtful. Professor Buhler will soon have the 
pleasure of reading that poem, as my old friend. Profes¬ 
sor Cowell, to whom I lent the copy of the Paris MS., 
has with the help of other MSS. undertaken to edit it for 
the Anecdola Oxonienda. It would thus seem that in 
this branch of literature also the Buddhists may claim an 
equal share with the orthodox Brahmans, at least in that 
period which I have ventured to call the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

F. M. M. 

Oxford, April 2.'i, 1892. 


) 


Beal. S.B.E.. 
Buddha, i. p 


Lassen. Indische AUerthumskunde ii. p. 412; 

Koeppen, Die Rehgioit ae> 


VIX. p X.X.X, ^ 

S88: Wassiljew. Der Buddhismus, p. 


75. 



CHAPTER I 


HUMAN INTEREST OF SANSKRIT LITERAI URF 

No doubt Sanskiit, in one sen^e, is a dead language. It 
was. I believe, a dead language more than two thousand 
vears a™. Buddha, abonf .500 b.c. commanded his dis- 
ciples to preach in the dialects of the people: and King 
Asoka, in the third centurv tec:., when he put up his 
Edicts, which were intended to be read or, at least, to he 
understood by the people, had them engraeed on rocks 
and pillars in the various local dialects from Kahid* iti 
the North to Ballabhi in the South, from the sources of 
the Ganges and the Jumnah to AHahab.rd and Patna, 
nav even down to Orissa. These various dialects are as 
different from Sanskrit as Italiati is from Latin, and we 
have therefore good reason to suppose that, in the third 
centurv b.c., if not earlier. Sanskrit had ceased to be the’ 
spoken language of the people at large. 

There is an interesting passage in the Kiillavagga. 
where we are told that, even during Buddha’s life-time 
some of his pupils, who were Brahmans bv birth, com¬ 
plained that people spoiled the words of Buddha b\ 
every one repeating them in his own dialect (nirutti). 
They proposed to translate his words into Sanskrit: but 
he declined, and commanded that each man should learn 
his doctrine in his own lancniao-e - 

And there is another passage, quoted bv Hardv in 
his Manual of Buddhism, (p. 186). where we read that 
at the time of Buddha’s first preaching each of the 
countless listeners thought that the sage was lookino 
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towards him, and was speaking to him in his own tongue, 
though the language used was Magadhi.® 

Sanskrit, therefore, as a language spoken by the 
people at large, had ceased to exist in the third century 

B.C. 

Yet such is the marvellous continuity between the 
past and the present in India^ that in spite of repeated 
'Social convulsions, religious reforms, and foreign inva¬ 
sions. Sanskrit may be said to be still the only language 
■that is spoken over the whole extent of that vast country. 

Though the Buddhist sovereigns published their 
edicts in the vemaculan, public inscriptions and private 
official documents are composed in Sanskrit to the pre¬ 
sent day. And though the language of the sacred writ¬ 
ings of Buddhists and Jainas was borrowed from the 
■vulgar dialects, the literature of India never ceased to be 
■written in Paninean Sanskrit, while the few exceptions, 
as, for instance, the use of Prakrit by women and infe¬ 
rior characters in the plays of Kalid^ and others, are 
themselves not without an important historical signi¬ 
ficance. 

• • • • 

But more than this, we are told that the ancient 
opic poems of the Mahabharata and Ramayana are still 
recited in the temples for the benefit of visitors, and 
that in the villages large crowds assemble around the 
TCihaka, the reader of these ancient Sanskrit poems, 
often interrupting his recitations with tears and sighs, 
when the hero of the poem is sent into banishment, 
while when he returns to his kingdom, the houses of the 
village are adorned with lamps and garlands. Such a 
Tccitation of the whole of the Mahabh&rata is said to 
^cupy ninety day's, or sometimes half a year.* The 
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people at large require, no doubt, tliai the Brahman 
narrator (Kathaka) should inierprel the old poem, but 
there must be seme ^e^v people present tvho uiidcistand, 
or imagine thev understand, the old poetry of Vyasa and 

Valniiki. 

There arc numbers of Bralimans'* even now, when 
so little inducement exi'^ts lor \'edic studies, who know 
the whole of the Rig-veda by heart and can repeat it; 
and what applies to the Rig'^eda applies to many other 
books. 

Rut even if Sanskrit were more of a dead language 
than it realiv is. all the living languages of India, boili 
Arvan and Dratidian. draw their ^■ery life and soul from 
Sanskrit.^ On this point, and on the great help iliat 
even a limited knowledge of Sanskrit would render in 
the acquisition of die vernacular, I. and others bolter 
qualified than I am. have spoken so often, though with 
out any practical effect, diat I need not speak again. 

I.er us examine, however, the objection that Sans¬ 
krit literature is a dead or an artificial literature, a little 
more carefullv, in order to see whether there is not some 
kind of truth in it Some people hold that the litcraiv 
M'orks which we possess in Sanskrit never had any real 
life at all, that tliey were ahogedier scholastic produc¬ 
tions, and that therefore they can leach us nothing of 
isliat we reallv care for, namely the historical groivih of 
the Hindu mind. Others maintain that at the present 
moment, at all events, and after a centuiw of English 
nilc, Sanskrit literature has ceased to be a motive power 
in India, and that it can teach us nothing of whai is 

passing now through the Hindu mind and infinenciiwr 
It for good or for evil. 

Let us look at the facts. Sanskrit literature is a wide 
and a vague term. If the Vedas, such as we now have 
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them, were composed about 1500 b.c., and if it is a fact 
that considerable works continue to be written in San¬ 
skrit even now, we have before us a stream of literary 
activity extending over three thousand four hundred 
years. ^Vith the exception of China there is nothing like 
this in the whole world. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the enormous extent 
and variety of that literature. We are only gradually 
becoming acquainted with the untold treasures which 
still exist in manuscripts, and with the titles of that still 
larger number of works which must have existed former¬ 
ly, some of them being still quoted by writers of the last 
three or four centuries.' 

* # ♦ 

What I wish you to see is this, that there runs 
through the whole history of India, through its three or 
four thousand years, a high road, or, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say, a high mountain-path of literature. It 
ma> be remote from the turmoil of the plain, hardly 
visible perhaps to the millions of human beings in their 
dailv siriiggle of life. It may have been trodden by a 
few solitary wanderers only. But to the historian of the 
human race, to the student of the development of the 
human mind, those few solitary wanderers are after all 
the true representatives of India from age to age. Do not 
let us he deceived. The true history of the world must 
alwass be the hisiorv of the few; and as we measure the 
Himnlava bv the height of Mount Everest, we must take 
the true measure of India from the poets of the Veda, 
the sages of the E'panishads, the founders of the Vedanta 
and .Sankhva philosophies, and the authors of the oldest 
law-books, and not from the millions who are born and 
die in their villages, and who have never for one 
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moment been roused out of their drowsy dream of 
life. 

To large multitudes in India, no doubt, Sanskrit 
literature was not merely a dead literature, it was simply 
non-existent; but the same might be said of almost every 
literature, and more particularly of the literatures of the 
ancient world. 


Still, with all this. I am quite prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge to a certain extent the truth of the statement, that 
a great portion of Sanskrit literature has never been 
living and national, in the same sense in which the 
Greek and Roman literatures reflected at times the life 
of a whole nation; and it is quite true besides, that the 
Sanskrit books which arc best known to the public at 
large, belong to what might correctly be called the 
Renaissance period of Indian literature, when those 
who wrote Sanskrit had themselves to learn the language, 

as we learn I.aiin. and were conscious that they were 

/ 

M'ritino- for a learned and cnltivaled public only, and not 
for the people at large. 


This u-ill require a fuller explanation. 

We may divide the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
beginning with the Rig-veda and ending with DavA- 
nanda s Introduction to his edition of the Rig-veda, his 
bv no means uninteresting Rig-veda-bhumika, into two 

gieat period.; that preceding the great Turanian itiva- 
sion. and that following it. 

The former comprises the Vedic literature and the 
ancient literature of Buddhism, the latter all the rest. 


If I call the invasion which is generally called the 
invaMon of the Sakas. or the Scvihians. or Indo-Scythians, 
or Titrnshkas, the Turnnian ivvnsion, it is simplv 
because I do not as vet trish to commit mvself more than 
T can help as to the nationalitv of the tribes who took 
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T I India, or, at least^ of the government of 
India, from about the first century b.c. to the third 
century a.d. 

They are best known by the name of Yueh chi, this 
being the name by which they are called in Chinese 
chronicles. These Chinese chronicles form the prin¬ 
cipal source from which we derive our knowledge of 
these tribes, both before and after their invasion of 
India. Many theories have been started as to their re¬ 
lationship with other races. They are described as of 
pink and white complexion and as shooting from horse¬ 
back; and as there w'as some similarity betiveen their 
Chinese name Yiieli-chi and the Gothi or Goths^ they 
w'ere identified by Remusat® with those German tribes, 
and by others with the, Getae, the neighbours of the 
Goths. Tod went even a step further, and traced the 
Jats in India and the Rajputs back to the Yuehchi and 
Getae^. Some light may come in time out of all this dark¬ 
ness, but for the present we must be satisfied with the fact 
that, between the first century before and the third 
century after our era, the greatest political revolution took 
place in India owing to the repeated inroads of Turanian, 
or, to use a still less objectionable term, of Northern 
tribes. Their presence in India, recorded by Chinese 
historians, is fully confirmed by coins, by inscriptions, and 
by the traditional history of the countr)', such as it is; 
but to my mind nothing attests the presence of these 
foreign invaders more clearly than the break, or. I could 
almost say, the blank in the Brahmanical literature of 
India from the first century before to the third century 
after our era.*“ 

If w’e consider the political and social state of that 
country, we can easily understand w'hat would happen 
in a case of invasion and conauest bv a warlike race. 
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The invaders would take possession of the suonghold^ 
or castles, and either remove the old Rajalis, or make 
them their vassals and agents. Everything else would 
then go on exactly as before. The rents would be paid, 
the taxes collected, and the life of the villagers, that is, 
of the great majority of the people of India, would g(; 
on almost undisturbed by the change of government. 
The only people who might sutler would be, or, at all 
events, might be the priestly caste, unless they should 
come to terms with the new conquerors. The priestly 
caste, however, was also to a great extent the liierarv 
caste, and the absence of their old patrons, the native 
Rajahs, might well produce for a time a complete cessation 
of literarv activity. The rise of Buddhism and its formal 
adoption by King Asoka had already considerably shaken 
the power and influence of the old Brahmanic hierarchy. 
The Northern conquerors, whatever their religion mav 
have been, were certainly not believers in the Veda. 
Thev seem to have made a kind of compromise witli 
Buddhism, and it is probablv due to that compromise, or 
to an amalgamation of .Saka legends with Buddliisi doc¬ 
trines. that we owe the so-called Mahavana form of 
Buddhism,—and more particularly the Amitabha worship, 
—which M^as finally settled at the Council under Kanishka 
one of the Turanian rulers of India in the first cen- 
liir\ A.D. At the time of Paiafijaliy the author of tlie 
Mahabhashya, such had become the enmity between 
Smtnnnas (Buddhist mendicants) and Brahmanas, that 
they are mentioned with crows and owls, dogs and jackals, 
as natural enemies. 

If then we divide the whole of Sanskrit literature into 
these two periods, the one anterior to the great Tura¬ 
nian invasion, the other posterior to it. we may call the 
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literature of the former period ancient and natural, that 
of the latter modern and artificial. 

Of the former period we possess, first, what has been 

called the J eda, i.e. Knowledge, in the widest sense of the 

word—a considerable mass of literature, yet evidently a 

wreck only, saved out of a general deluge; secondly, the 

works collected in the Buddhist Tripitaka, now known 

to us chiefls in what is called the Pali dialect, the Gatha 

dialects, and Sanskrit, and probably much added to in 
later times. 

The second period of Sanskrit literature comprehends 
cversthing else. Both periods mav be subdivided again, 
but I his does not concern us at present. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that the literature 
•of the second period, the modern Sanskrit literature, never 
was a living or national literature. It may here and 
there contain relics of earlier times, adapted to the lite¬ 
rary, religious, and moral tastes of a later period; and 
rshenever tve are able to disentangle those ancient elements, 
they mav serve to throw light on the past, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, supplement what has been lost in the litera¬ 
ture of the \'edic times. The metrical Law-books, for 
instance, contain old materials ivhich existed during the 
A'c’dic period, partly in prose, as Sutras, partly in more 
ancient metres, as Gfithas. The Epic poems, the Maha- 
bhaiata and Ramayaua, have taken the place of the old 
Itilifisas and Akliyyiias. The Purattas, even, may con¬ 
tain materials, though much altered, of what teas called 
in \'edic literature the Puratta.” 

But the great mass of that later literature is artificial 
nr ^cliolastic. full of interesting compositions, and by no 
means devcu'd of ori"inalitv and occasional beauty; vet. 
•with ;tll thnr, curious o7ilv. and appealing to the interests 
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of the Oriental scholar far more than the broad human 
sympathies of the historian and the philosopher. 

It is different with the ancient literature of India, 
the literaluie dominated by the Vedic and the Bud 
dhistic religions. That literature opens to us a chapter 
in what has been called the Education of the Human 
Race, to which we can find no parallel anywhere else 
Whoever cares for the historical growth of our language, 
that is, of our thoughts; whoever cares for the first intelli¬ 
gible development of religion and mythology; whoever 
cares for the first foundation of what in later times we 


call the sciences of astronomy, metronomy, grammar, and 
etymology; whoever cares for the first intimations of philo¬ 
sophical thought, for the first attempts at regulating 
family life, village life, and state life, as founded on 

religion, ceremonial, tradition and contract (^somayo) _ 

must in future pay the same attention to the literature 

of the Vedic period as to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome and Germany. 

As to the lessons which the early literature of 
Buddhism may reach us. I need not dwell on them at 
present. If I may judge from the numerous questions 
that are addressed to me with regard to that religion and 
Its striking coincidences with Christianity, Buddhism has 
already become a subject of general interest, and will 
and ought to become so more and more. On that whole 
class of literature, however, it is not my intention to dwell 
lere, which can hardly suffice even for a general sun'ev of 
edic literature, and for an elucidation of the principal 
essons which. I think, we may learn from the Hvmns, the 
Brahmanas. the Upanishads. and the Sutras. 

It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature 

became first known to the learned public in Ettrope 
through SDerimpn« ^ 
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I called, the Renaissance period. The BhagavadgitS, 
the plays of Kalidasa, such as Sakuntala or Urvaji, a few 
episodes from the Mahabharata and RamSyana, such as 
those of Nala and the Yagnadattabadha, the fables of the 
Hitopadesa, and the sentences of Bhartrihari are, no 
doubt, extremely curious; and as, at the time when’they 
first became known in Europe, they were represented to 
be of extreme antiquity, and the work of a people for¬ 
merly supposed to be quite incapable of high literary 
efforts, they naturally attracted the attention of men such 
as Sir William Jones in England, Herder and Goethe in 
Germany, who were pleased to speak of them in terras of 
highest admiration. It was the fashion at that time to 
speak of Kalidasa, as, for instance. Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt did even in so recent a work as his Kosmos, as ‘the 
great contemporary of Virgil and Horace, who lived at the 
splendid Court of Vikramaditya,’ this Vikramaditva being 
supposed to be the founder of the Samvat era, 56 b.c. But 
all this is now changed. Whoever the Vikramaditya was 
who is supposed to have defeated the Sakas, and to have 
founded another era, the Samvat era, 56 b.c.. he certainly 
did not live in the first centurv b.c. Nor are the Indians 
looked upon any longer as an illiterate race, and their 
poetry as popular and artless. On the contraiy'^ they are 
judged now by the same standards as Persians and Arabs, 
Italians or French; and, measured by that standard, such 
works as Kalidasa’s plays are not superior to many plays 
that have long been allowed to rest in dust and peace on 
the shelves of our libraries. Their antiquity is no longer 
believed in by any critical Sanskrit scholar. Kalidasa is 
mentioned with Bharavi as a famous poet in an inscrip¬ 
tion^^ dated a.d, 585—6 (507 Saka era), and for the present 
I see no reason to place him much earlier. Avinita, who 
wrote a commentary on fifteen cantos of Bharavi’s Kiratar- 
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juniya^ is said to have lived about 470 a.u.' ' lUit even 
if we accept this date, Bhacavi and Kalidasa need not 
have lived before the fifth or fourth ccntiny a.u. As to 
the Laws of Manu, which used to be assigned to a labulous 
antiquity/^ and are so still sometimes by those who wriic 
at random or at second-hand, I doubt whctlier, in tlieir 
present form, they can be older than the fourth ceiuiny 
of our era, nay I am quite prepared to sec an even later 
date assigned to them. I know this will seem heresy tf> 
many Sanskrit scholars, but we must try lo be honest lo 
ourselves. Is there any evidence to constrain us to assign 
the Manavadharma-^astra, such as wc now possess it, 
written in continuous Slokas, to any dale anterior to 
300 A.D.? And if there is not, why should wc not openly 
state it, challenge opposition, and fee! grateful if our 
doubts can he removed? 

That Manu was a name of high legal authority before 
that time, and that Manu and the Maiiavam arc fre¬ 
quently quoted in the ancient legal Sutras, is quite true; 
but this ser\'es only to confirm the convicticin that the 
literature which succeeded the Turanian invasion is full 
of wrecks saved from the intervening deluge. If what 
we call the Laws of Manu had really existed as a Code 
of Laws^ like the Code of Justinian, during previous 

centuries, is it likely that it should nowhere have been 
quoted and appealed to? 

Varahamihira (who died 587 a.d.) refers to Manu 

several times, but not to a Manava-dharma-sasira; and the 

only time where he seems actually to quote a number of 

verses from Manu. these verses are not to be met with in 
our text.'® 

I believe it will be found that the fourth fifth and 
sixth centuries were the age of the literary Renaissance 
in India. That Kglidasa and Bharavi were famous at 
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that time^ Ave know from the evidence of inscriptions. 
'We know that in the sixth century the fame of Indian 
literature had reached Persia^ and that the King of 
Persia, Khosru Nushirvan (reigned 531-579 a.d.), sent his 
physician, Barzoi, to India, in order to translate the 
fables of the Panchatantra^ or rather their original, from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi. The famous ‘Nine Gems,’ or ‘the 
nine classics/ as we should say, have been referred, at 
least in part^ to the same age^*^, and I doubt Avhether Ave 
shall be able to assign a much earlier date to anything we 
possess of Sanskrit literature, excepting ahvays the Vedic 
and Buddhistic writings. 

Although the specimens of this modern Sanskrit 
literature, Avhen they first became known, serA'ed to 
arouse a general interest, and serve even now to keep 
alive a certain superficial svmpathy for Indian literature, 
more serious students had soon disposed of these composi¬ 
tions, and while gladly admitting their claim to be called 
pretty and attractive, could not think of allowing to 
Sanskrit literature a place among the world-literatures, a 
place by the side of Greek and Latin, Italian, French, 
English or German. 

There Avas indeed a time Avhen people began to 
imagine that all that Avas Avorth knowing about Indian 
literature Avas knoAvn, and that the only ground on which 
Sanskrit could claim a place among the recognised 
branches of learning in a University Avas its usefulness for 

the studv of the Science of Language. 

At tliat very time, hoAvever, noAv about forty years 
ago. a neAv start Avas made^ which has given to Sanskrit 
scholarship an entirely ncAv character. The chief author 
of that mov'ement Avas Burnouf, then Professor at the 
College de France in Paris, an excellent scholar, but .at 
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instincts, and the last man to waste his life on mere Nalas 

and .Sakuntalas. Being brought up in the old traditions 

of the classical school in France (his father was the 

author of the well-known Greek Grammar)^ then for a 

time a promising young barrister, with inhuential friends 

such as Guizot, Thiers, Mignet^ Villemain, at his side, and 

with a brilliant future before him, he was not likely to 

spend his life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. What he wanted 

when he threw himself on Sanskrit was history^ human 

history, world-history, and with an unerring grasp he laid 

hold of Vedic literature and Buddhist literature, as the 

two stepping-stones in the slough of Indian literature. 

He died young, and has left a few arches only of the 

building he wished to rear. But his spirit lived on in his 

pupils and his friends, and few would deny that the first 

impulse, directly or indirectly, to all that has been 

accomplished since by the students of Vedic and Buddhist 

literature was given by Burnouf and his lectures at the 
College de France. 


What then, you may ask, do we find in that ancient 

Sanskrit literature and cannot find anywhere else? Mv 

answer is, we find there the Aryan man, whom we know 

Ceh\lTT Greek, Roman, German, 

, -Slave, in an entirely new character. Whereas 

m his migrations northward his active and political 

energies are cabled out and brought to their highest per 

ection, we find the other side of the human character 

he passive and meditative, carried to its fullest growth 

Rig-veda tve can 

t.ll watch an earlier phase. We see the Aryan tribe" 
taking possession of the land, and under the ™idance of 

Set rtr “ '"t 

=boriZ as ”,, f M«k'*inned 

gines as well as against the inroads of later Arvan 
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colonists. But that period of war soon came to an end, 
and when the great mass of the people had once settled 
down in their homesteads, the military and political duties 
seem to have been monopolised by what we call a caste 
that is by a small aristocracy, while the great majority of 
the people were satisfied with spending their days within 
the narrow spheres of their villages little concerned about 
the outside world, and content with the gifts that nature 
bestowed on them, without much labour. Bhartnhari 
says: * 

‘There is fruit on the trees in every forest, which 
every one w^ho likes may pluck without trouble. There 
is cool and sw’eet water in the pure rivers here and there. 
There is a soft bed made of the twigs of beautiful 
creepers. And yet wTCtched people suffer pain at the 
door of the rich! ’ 

At first sight wx may feel inclined to call this quiet 

enjoyment of life, this mere looking on, a degeneracy 

rather than a growth. It seems so different from what 

we think life ought to be. Yet, from a higher point of 

view, it may appear that those Southern Aryans have 

chosen the good part, or at least the part good for them, 

while we, Northern Ar\ans. have been careful and 

" # 

troubled about many things. 

It is at all events a problem worth considering 
whether as there is in nature a South and a North, there 
are not two hemispheres also in human nature, 
both worth developing—the active, combative, and 
political on one side, the passive, meditative, and 
philosophical on the other: and for the solution of that 
problem no literature furnishes such ample materials as 
that of the Veda, beginning with the Hymns and ending 


Ed. K. T. Telang, p. 76. 
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with the Upanishads. W’c enter into a new world—not 
always an attractive one^ least of all to us; but it possesses 
one charm, it is real, it is of natural growth, and like 
everything of natural growth^ I believe it had a hidden 
purpose, and was intended to teach us some kind of lesson 
that is worth learning, and that certainly we could learn 
nowhere else. We are not called upon either to admire 
or to despise that ancient Vedic literature; we have 
simply to study and to try to understand it. 

There have been silly persons who have represented 
the development of the Indian mind as superior to any 
other, nay, who would make us go back to the Veda or 
to the sacred writings of the Buddhists in order to find 
there a truer religion, a purer morality, and a more sub¬ 
lime philosophy than our own. I shall not even mention 
the names of these writers or the titles of their works 
But I feel equally impatient when I see other scholars 
criticising the ancient literature of India as if it were the 
work of the nineteenth century, as if it represented an 
enemy that must be defeated, and that can claim no 
mercy at our hands. That the Veda is full of childish, 
ly, even to our minds monstrous conceptions who 

rand ^ But even these monstrosities are inte::. 
mg and instructive; nay, many of them, if we can but 

make allowance for different ways of thought and Ian 

guage, contain germs of truth and rays of light all tTe 

There are problem, ,bich we may p„, aside f„, a 
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time, aye, which we must put aside while engaged each 
in our own hard struggle tor life^ but which will recur 
for all that, and which, whenever they do recur, will stir 
us more deeply than wt like to confess to others^ or even 
to ourselves. It is true that with us one day only out of 
seven is set apart for rest and meditation, and for the 
consideration of what the Greeks called ta megista ‘the 
greatest things.’ It is true that that seventh day also is 
passed by many of us either in mere church-going 
routine or in thoughtless rest. But whether on week¬ 
days or on Sundays, w^hether in youth or in old age, there 
are moments, rare though they be, yet for all that the 
most critical moments of our life, when the old simple 
questions of humanity return to us in all their intensity, 
and we ask ourselves, What are we? \Vhat is this life on 
earth meant for? Are we to have no rest here, but to 
be always toiling and building up our own happiness out 
of the ruins of the happiness of our neighbours? And 
when we have made our home on earth as comfortable as 
it can be made with steam and gas and electricity, are we 
really so much happier than the Hindu in his pnmitive 


homestead? . t i. i- 

With us, as I said just now, in these Northern cli- 

mates, where’life is and always must be a struggle, and a 
hard struggle too, and where accumulation of wealth has 
become almost a necessity to guard against the uncer¬ 
tainties of old age or the accidents inevitable in our com¬ 
plicated social life, with us. I say, and in our society, 
hours of rest and meditation are but few and far b^ 
tween. It was the same as long as we know the histoty 
of the Teutonic races; it was the same even wi 

Romans and Greeks. The European ^ ^ 

lon<^ cold winters, in many places also the difficu y 
cuirivating the soil, the conflict of interests between small 
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communities, has developed the instinct of sell-preserva¬ 
tion (not to say, self-indulgence) to such an extent that 
most of the virtues and most of the vices of European 
society can be traced back to that source. Our own 
character was formed under these influences, by inherit¬ 
ance, by education, by necessity. We all lead a fighting 
life; our highest ideal of life is a fighting-life. We work, 
till we can work no longer, and are proud, like old 
horses, to die in harness. We point with inward satis¬ 
faction to what we and our ancestors have achieved by 

4 

hard work, in founding a family or a business, a town or 
a state. We point to the marv'els of what we call civiliza¬ 
tion—our splendid cities, our high-roads and bridges, our 
ships, our railways, our telegraphs, our electric light, our 
pictures, our statues, our music, our theatres. We 
imagine we have made life on earth quite perfect; in 
some cases so perfect that we are almost sorry to leave it 
again. But the lesson which both Brahmans and Bud¬ 
dhists are never tired of teaching is that this life is but a 

journey from one village to another, and not a resting- 
place. Thus we read: 

‘As a man journeying to another village may enjo\ 

a night’s rest in the open air, but, after leaving his 

resting-place, proceeds again on his journey the next day. 

thus father, mother, wife, and wealth are all but like a 

night’s rest to us—wise people do not cling to them for 
ever.’ 

Instead of simply despising this Indian view of life, 
might we not pause for a moment and consider whether 
their philosophy of life is entirely wrong, and ours 
entirely right; whether this earth was really meant for 
work only (for with us pleasure also has been changed 
into work), for constant hurrv and flurty-: or whether we. 
sturdy Northern Aryans, might not have been satisfied 
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With a little less of work, and a little less of so-called 
pleasure, but with a little more of thought, and a little 
more of rest. For, short as our life is^ we are not mere 
Mayflies that are born in the morning to die at night. 
We have a past to look back to and a future to look 
forward to, and it may be that some of the riddles of the 
future find their solution in the wisdom of the past. 

Then why should we always fix our eyes on the pre¬ 
sent only? Why should we always be racing, whether for 
wealth or for power or for fame? Why should we never 
rest and be thankful? 


I do not deny that the manly vigour, the silent 
endurance, the public spirit^ and the private virtues too 
of the citizens of European states represent one side, it 
may be a very important side, of the destiny which man 
has to fulfil on earth. 


But there is surelv another side of our nature, and 


possibly another destiny open to man in his journey 
across this life, which should not be entirely ignored. If 
we turn our eves to the East, and particularly to India, 
where life is, or at all events was, no very severe strug¬ 
gle, where the climate was mild, the soil fertile, where 
vegetable food in small tjuantities sufficed to keep the 
body in health and strength, where the simplest hut or 
cave in a forest was all the shelter required, and where 
social life never assumed the gigantic, aye monstrous 
proportions of a T.ondon or Paris, but fulfilled itself 
within the narrow boundaries of village communities.— 
Avas it not, I sav, natural there, or, if you like, was it not 
iniderl there, that another side of human nature should 
rlcveloped—not flic active, the combative and acqui¬ 
sitive, but the passive. the meditative and reflecti\e? 
Can Ave w'onder that the Aryas avIio stepped as strangers 
into some of ilic happA firlds and valleys along the Indus 
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or the Ganges should Iiavc looked upon life as a pcipe- 

tual Sunday or Holyday, or a kind of Long Vacation, 

delightful so long as it lasts, but which must tome to an 

end sooner or later? Why should they have actumulaitd 

tsealth? why should they have built palaces? why should 

they have toiled day and night? After having provided 

from day to day for the small necessities of the body 

they thought they had the right, it may be the duty to 

look round upon this strange exile, to look inward upon 

themselves, upward to something not themselves and to 

see Avhether they could not understand a little of'the true 

purport of that mystery which we call life on earth. 

Of course zee should call such notions of life dreamy. 

unreal, unpractical, but may not they look upon o,n 

notions of life as short-sighted. fus,sy, and, in the end. 

most unpractical, because involving a sacrifice of life for 
the sake of life? 

No doubt these are both extreme views, and thev 
have hardly ever been held or realised in that extreme 
fonn by any nation, whether in the East or in the West, 
e are not always plodding—we sometimes allow our 
selves an hour of rest and peace and thought-nor were 

-‘1 niedi- 

ta ng on ta ma^nta, on the .great problems of life 
q hf too could 

ould by patient toil raise even the meanest hamliwork 
™ a work of ar., a real jov .fe nraker and lo^e 

4 

hat the' a"" ^ yoti is this 

he Anan man, who had to fulfil his mission in 

ndia. might naturally be deficient in manv of the practi 

-orllrern .na, be „.e ver, .rn^le I' 



could not have survived, but that his life on earth had 
not ther^ore been entirely wasted. His very view of life 
though we cannot adopt it in this Northern climate, may 
yet act as a lesson and a warning to us, not for the galrp 
of life, to sacrifice the highest objects of life. 


The greatest conqueror of antiquity stood in silent 


wonderment before the Indian -Gymnosophists, regret¬ 
ting that he could not communicate with them in their 


own language, and that their wisdom could not reach 


him except through the contaminating channels of 
sundry interpreters.*® 



Let me read you a few sayings only, which you may 
stm hear repeated in India, when, after the heat of the 
day, the old and the young assemble together under the 
shadow of their village tree—sayings which to them seem 
truth, to us, I fear, mere truism! 

‘As all have to sleep together laid low in the earth, 
why do foolish people wish to injure one another?’*' 

‘A man seeking for eternal happiness (moksha) 
might obtain it by a hundredth part of the sufferings 
which a foolish man endures in the pursuit of riches.’** 
‘Poor men eat more excellent bread than the rich: 


for hunger gives it sweetness.’** 

*Our body is like the foam of the sea, our life like 
a bird, our company with those whom we love does not 
last for ever; why then sleepest thou, my son?’®* 

‘As two logs of wood meet upon the ocean and then 
separate again, thus do living creatures meet.’*® 

*Our meeting with wives, relations, and friends 
occurs on our journey. Let a man therefore see clearly 
where he is, whither he will go, what he is, why tarrying 
here, and why grieving for anydiiiig.*** 
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‘Family, wife, children, our very body and our 
\vealth, they all pass away,. They do not belong to us. 
What then is ours?—Our good and our evil deeds.’^^ 
‘When thou goest away from here^ no one will follow 
diee. Only thy good and thy evil deeds, they will follow 
thee wherever thou goest.’^s 

‘Whatever act, good or bad, a man performs, of that 
by necessity he receives the recompense.^^® 

‘According to the Veda^® the soul (life) is eternal, 
but the body of all creatures is perishable. When the 
body is destroyed, the soul departs elsewhere, fettered by 
the bonds of our works.* 


‘If I know that my own body is not mine, and yet 
that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is both 
mine and thine, no harm can happen then.’^^ 

‘As a man puts on new garments in this world, 

throwing aside those which he formerly wore, even so the 

Self of man puts on new bodies which are in accordance 
with his acts/^^ 

‘No weapons will hurt the Self of man, no fire 

will burn it, no water moisten it, no wind will dry it 
up. 


It is not to be hurt, not to be burnt, not to be 

moistened, not to be dried up. It is imperishable, un¬ 
changing, immoveable, without beginning. 

‘It is said to be immaterial, passing all understand¬ 
ing, and unchangeable. If you know the Self of man to 
be all this, grieve not. 


‘There is nothing higher than the attainment of the 
Knowledge of the Self.*^® 


All living creatures are the dwelling of the Self who 
hes enveloped in matter, who is immortal, and spotless. 
Those who worship the Self, the immoveable, living i„ a 
moveable dwelling, become immortal.’ ^ 
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Despising everything else, a wise man should strive 
after the knowledge of the Self.’ 

We shall have to return to this subject again, for 
this knowledge of the Self is really the Vedanta, that is. 
the end, the highest goal of the Veda. The highest wis¬ 
dom of Greece was ‘to know ourselves;’ the highest wis 
dom of India is ‘to know our Self.’ 


If I " ere asked to indicate by one word the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Indian character, as I have here 
tried to sketch it, I should say it was transcendent, using 
that word, not in its strict technical sense, as fixed by 
Kant, but in its more general acceptation, as denoting a 
mind bent on transcending the limits of empirical know¬ 
ledge. There are minds perfectly satisfied with empiri¬ 
cal knowledge, a knowledge of facts, well ascertained, 
ivell classified, and well labelled. Such knowledge may 
assume very' vast proportions, and, if knowledge is power, 
it may impart great power, real intellectual power to the 
man who can wield and utilise it. Our own age is proud 
of that kind of knowledge, and to be content with it, and 
never to attempt to look beyond it, is, I believe, one of 
the happiest states of mind to be in. 

But, for all that, there is a Beyond, and he -who has 
once caught a glance of it, is like a man vrho has gazed 
at the sun—^tvherever he looks, ever\where he sees the 

s 

image of the sun. Speak to him of finite things, and he 
will tell you that the Finite is impossible and meaningless 
without the Infinite. Speak to him of death, and he will 
call it birth; speak to him of time, and he will call it the 
mere shadow of eternitv. To us the senses seem to be the 

4 

organs, the tools, the most powerful engines of know¬ 
ledge: to him they are, if not actually deceivers, at alt 
events heavy fetters, checking the flight of the spirit. To 
IIS this earth, this life, all that w’^e see, and hear and 
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toLich is certain. Here, we leel. is oui' honic^ lu re lie out 
duties, here our pleasures. J o him this earth is a thiiif^ 
that once was not, and that again will (case to be; ibis 
life is a short dream from which wc shall soon awake. Ol 
nothing he professes greater ignorance than of vvliai to 
others seems to be most certain, namely wliai we se(\ aiu! 
hear, and touch; and as to our home, whcrevei' that may 
he, he knows that ccrlainiv ii is not here. 

Do not suppose that siuh men are mere dreamers. 
Tar from it! And if we can oitiv l)iing ourselves to he 
quite honest to ourselves, we sliall have to (onfess tliai at 
times we all have been visii(*(l bv these iransfendeiiial 
aspirations, and have been able to undersiand what 
Wordsworth meant wlien he spoke of those 


‘Obstinate r]uostioniiec(.<; 

Of sense and outward tilings. 

Fallings from u.«5, vanislungn: 

Blank misgivings of a <‘reature 
Moving about in world.*^ not realised ’ 


The transcendent tcmperanieni acciuired no doubt a 
more complete supremaev in the Indian (haradcr than 
anywhere else: but no nalion. and no individual, is 
entirely without that ‘vcaininjr l.cvond:’ indeed wc' all 
know It under a more familiar name—namcly. ReJigiou 
It is necessary, however, to distingtiish between rcli 
gion and a religion, quite as much as in another branch 
of philosophy we have to distinguish betweu language 
and a language or many languages, A man may acci pi « 
religion, he may be converted to the Christian religion, 
and he may change his own particular religion from time 
to time, ,ust as he may speak different la.ignagcs. Rut 
m order to have a religion, a man must have religion 
He must once at least in his life have looked bevond the 
horizon of this world, and carried au:.v i,, his mind an 
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nnpiesMon ot the Infinite. Avhich .vill never leave him 
3g^in. A being satisfied teith the world of sense, uncon- 
SL.ous of Its finite nature, undisturbed by the limited or 
negative character of all perceptions of the senses, would 
oe incapable of any religious concepts. Only when the 
finite character of all human knowledge has been per¬ 
ceived, IS It possible for the human mind to conceive that 
n-hich IS beyond the Finite, call it what you like, the 
e\on , t e Unseen, the Infinite, the Supernatural, or 
die Divine. That step must have been taken before reli¬ 
gion of anv kind becomes possible. What kind of reli¬ 
gion it rvill be. depends on the character of the race 
-ivhich elaborates it, its surroundings in nature, and its 
experience in history. 


Now we may seem to know a great many religions_ 

I speak here, of course, of ancient religions only, of what 

are sometimes called national or autochthonous religions 

—not of those founded in later times by individual pro- 
phets or reformers. 

\ct. among those ancient religions we seldom know, 
what after all is the most important point, their origin 
and their gradual growth. The Jewish religion is repre- 
>cnted to us as perfect and complete from the very first, 
and it is with great difficulty that we can discover its real 


beginnings and its historical growth. And take the 
Greek and the Roman religions, take the religions of the 


Teutonic. Slavonic or Celtic tribes, and you will find 
that their period of growth has always passed, long 
before we kno^v them, and that from the time we kno^v 
them, all their changes are purely changes 

in form of substances ready at hand. 

4 

Now let us look to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
"Whth them, first of all. religion was not onlv one inter¬ 
est by the side of manv. It was the all-absorbinsr interest: 
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it embraced not only worship and prayer, but whai we 
call philosophy^ morality, law, and government,—all was 
pervaded by religion. Their whole life was to them a 
religion everything else was, as it were, a mere conces¬ 
sion made to the ephemeral requirements of ibis 
life. 

What then can we learn from the ancient religious 
literature of India—or from the Veda? 

It requires no vei 7 profound knowledge of Greek 
religion and Greek language to discover in the Greek 
deities the original outlines of certain physical pheno¬ 
mena. Eveiy schoolboy knows that in Zeus there is some¬ 
thing of the sky, in Poseidon of the sea, in Hades of the 
lower world, in Apollo of the sun, in Artemis of ilie 
moon, in Hephoestos of the fire. But for all that, there 
IS, from a Greek point of view, a very considerable differ¬ 
ence between Zeus and the sky, between Poseidon and 

the sea. between Apollo and the sun, between Arfnnis 
and the moon. 


Now what do wc find in the Veda.? No doul)t here 
and there a few philosophical h^mns which have been 

quoted so often that people have begun to imagine that 
the Veda is a kind of collection of Orphic hymns. Wc 
also find some purely mythological hymns, in which ,bc 
Devas or gods have assumed nearly as much dramatic 
personality as m the Homeric hvmns. 

But the great majoritv of Vedic hvmns consists in 
simple invocations of the fire, the water, the skv .he 

Sc - F 

XT r; 

“■■k. people taploHo, .He 
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the sky to rain, or the sun to shine. I say there is nothing 
irrational in it, though perhaps it might be more accu¬ 
rate to say that there is nothing in it that would sur¬ 
prise anybody who is acquainted with the growth of 
human reason, or, at all events, of childish reason. It 
does not matter how we call the tendency of the childish 
mind to confound the manifestation with that which 


manifests itself, effect with cause, act with agent. Call it 
Animism, Personification, Metaphor, or Poetiy% we all 
know what is meant by it, in the most general sense of 
all these names; we all know that it exists, and the 


youngest child who beats the chair against which he has 
fallen, or who scolds his dog, or who sings, ‘Rain, rain, 
go to Spain,’ can teach us that, however irrational all 


this may seem to us, it is perfectly rational^ natural, aye 
inevitable in the first periods, or the childish age of the 
human mind. 


Now it is exactly this period in the growth of ancient 
religion, which was always presupposed, or postulated, 
but was absent ever\T\^here else, that is clearly put before 
us in the h^tnns of the Rig-veda. It is this ancient chap¬ 
ter in the histor\' of the human mind which has been 

4 


preserv'ed to us in Indian literature, while we look for it 
in vain in Greece or Rome or elsewhere. 


It has been a favourite idea of those w^ho call them- 


selves ‘students of man.’ or anthropologists, that in order 
to know the earliest or so<alled prehistoric phases in the 
grotvth of man, w'e should study the life of savage 
nations, as we may watch it still in some parts of Asia, 
Africa. Polvnesia, and America. 

There is much tnith in this, and nothing can be 
more useful than the observations which we find collected 
in the wwks of such students as Waitz, Tylor, Lubbock, 
and many othen. But let us be honest, and confess, first 
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ol all, that the materials on which v\e Ikinc iu ie to cle[)enci 

aic often extreinclv lun i woi i hy. 

Nor is this all. What do we know ol luhe^ 

hevond the latest chapter ol their history.-' Do wt- evei 
”ei an insight int(^ their antcc edenis? (Ian ua iiinlei 
siatitl, what aftci all is everywhere ihc* inosi impoiiain 
and the most instrnclixe lesson to learn. !io\v liu) lri\c 
(Dine to be what thev are? 1 here is indeed ilieir Ian 

y 

guage, and in it we see traces ol growili ihai |>oini to dis 
taiu ages^ quite as intuh as the (heek ol lltJiner. <»r tlic 
Sanskrit of the X'edas. i iieii langnage pro\( s iiuh r ti 
that these so-called lieaihtns. w ith tlieii ( omi]>1 it aU ( 1 
svstems of mvthologA. iheir aiiiluial <nsionis. ilieir in; 
intelligible whims and savageries, are not the trealnits 
of to-day or yesterdav. Ihdess we admit a special crea 
tion for these savages, thc\ must he as old as the Ilindns. 
the Greeks and Romans, as old as we cvniseUcs. W^e ina\ 


assume, of course, if wc like, that their lile lias Ixcn 
stationary, and that the\ arc lo-dav what tin* Hindus 
were no longer "000 \c.iis ;io«). Bni Is ,i nicK' guess, 

nnd is contradicted hv the latis ol llieii l.iiigice'c. I i)t \ 
mav have passed through ever so man\ vicissitudes, and 
what wc consider as iniinil iv <* mav l)e, for all wc* knew, a 
relapse into sav'agcry, nv a cc)rrnption c>r sonu tinng llrn 
was more rational and intelligible in (oiatu r stages 
Think onlv’ of the rules that dc'iermint' niaiiiaoc anuiie' 
ifie lowest of savage* tribes. Their (omplic at ion passes ;dl 
understanding, all seems a eliaos of prejudice, snpci^ti 
tion» pride, vanity and ^lupidiiv. And vei we catch a 
glimpse here and there that there was some reason in 
most of that unreason: we see how sense (hvindlcd awav 
into nonsense, custom into ccremonv . cevemonv intr. 
farce. Why then should this surface of savage life* repre¬ 
sent to us the lowest siralum of human life, ilte verv 
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beginning of civilization, simply because we cannot dig 
beyond that surface? ^ 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not 
claim for the ancient Indian literature any more than I 
should willingly concede to the fables and traditions and 
songs of savage nations, such as we can study at present 
in what we call a state of nature. Both are important 
documents to the student of the Science of Man. I simply 
say that in the Veda w-e have a nearer approach to a 
beginning, and an intelligible beginning, than in the 
wild invocations of Hottentots or Bushmen. But when I 
speak of a beginning, I do not mean an absolute begin¬ 
ning. a beginning of all things. Again and again the 
■question has been asked whether wre could bring our¬ 
selves to believe that man, as soon as he could stand on 
his legs, instead of crawling on all fours, as he is sup¬ 
posed to have done, burst forth into singing Vedic 
hsTuns? But who has ever maintained this? Surely who¬ 
ever has eyes to see can see in every Vedic hymn, aye, in 
every Vedic %vord, as many rings within rihgfs as is in the 
oldest tree that was ever hewn down in the forest. 

I shall say even more, and I have said it before, 
namely, that supposing that the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed between 1500 and 1000 b.c., we can hardly under¬ 
stand howr, at so early a date, the Indians had developed 
ideas which to us sound decidedly modern. I should give 
anvfhing if I could escape from the conclusion that the 
collection of the Vedic Hymns, a collection in ten books, 
existed at least 1000 b.c., that is about 500 years before 
the rise of Buddhism. T do not mean to say that some¬ 
thing may not be discovered hereafter to enable us to 
refer that collection to a later date. All I say is that, so 
far as we know at present, so far as all honest Sanskrit 
scholars know at present, we cannot well bring our pre- 
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Buddhistic literature into narrower limits than 500 
years. 

What then is to be done? We must simply kcc{> 
our pre-conceived notions of what people call primili\e 
humanity in abeyance for a time, and if we find that 
people three thousand years ago were familiar witli idea'; 
that seem novel and nineteenth-century-lihe to us, well, 
we must somewhat modify our conceptions of the primi 
tive savage, and remember that things hid from the wise 
and prudent have sometimes been rev'ealed to babes. 

I maintain then that for a study of man, or. if you 
hke, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 
in the world equal in importance trith the Veda. I maiin 
tain that to eveiybody who cares for himself, for In's 
ancestors, for his historj’, or for his intellectual develop 
ment, a study of Vedic literature is indispensable; ami 
that, as an element of liberal education, it is far more 
important and far more improving than the reigns o( 
Babylonian and Persian kings, aye even than tlie dates 
and deeds of many of the kings of Judah and Israel. 

It is curious to observe the reluctance ivith which 
these facts are accepted, particularly by those to whom 
they ought to be most welcome, I mean the students of 
anthropolog)^ Instead of devoting all their energy to 
the study of these documents, which have come ‘upon 
us like a miracle, they seem only bent on inventiim 
excuses why they need not be studied. Let it not be 
supposed that, because there are several translations of 

an%h‘f?h German, therefore 

all that the Veda can teach us has been learned. Far 

from It. Every one of these translations has been put 

onvard as tentative only. I mvself, though duriim the 

of th^'m ^ translations of a nn'mbci 

of the more important hvmns. have only ventured u, 
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publi:5h a Npeciiiicn ot what 1 think a translation of the 
\ eda ought to be; and that translation, that traduction 
raisonnie as 1 ventured to call it, of twelve h)inns only, 
iills a whole ^ulume. We are still on the mere surface 
of Vedic literature, and \et our critics are ready with 
ever so iiian) arguintnu why the \'cda can teach us 
nothing as to a primitive state of man. If they mean 
by primitive that which came absolutely first, then they 
ask for something which they will never get, not even 
if they disco\ered the private correspondence of Adam 
and Eve^ or ot the first Homo and Fernina sapiens. "We 
mean bv primitive the earliest state of man of which, 
from the naitire of the case, we can hope to gain any 
knowledge; and here, next to the archives hidden away 
in the seuct drawciri ol language, in the treasury of 
words common u- all the Ar\an tribes, and in the radical 
elements of whith each word is compounded^ there is 

no literar\ lelii. iiioiv- 1 ) 1 :! ol lc^.-ons to the tme anthro- 

« 

polo^ist, ID ihc iriic 'Uuitiit ol mankind, than the Rig- 
■y cda. 


CHAPTER II 

1 HE LESSONS OE THE VEDA 

Ahliniigh time is Itardlv aiiv department of learning 
whit It hns not leieived new light and new life from the 
amient liicrainic ol India, vet nowhere is the light that 
lomes to ns from India so important, so novel, and so 
ridi as in the siudv of religion and mythology. It is to 
ihi^ snl)jeci lint (fore that I mean to devote the remain¬ 
ing lectuics of this eom^c. I do so. partly because I 



feel myself most at home in that ancient world of Vcdic 

literature in which the germs of Aryan religion have to 

be studied, partly because I believe that for a proper 

understanding of the deepest convictions, or^ if you like, 

the strongest prejudices of the modern Hindus, nothing 

is so useful as a knowledge of the Veda. It is'perfetily 

true that nothing tvould give a falser impression t)f ihe 

present Brahmanical religion than the ancient Vedic 

literature, supposing we were to imagine that three 

thousand years could have passed over India without 

producing any change. Such a mistake would be nearly 

as absurd as to deny any difference between the Vedic 

Sanskrit and the spoken Bengali. But no one will rain 

a scholarhke knowledge or a true insight into the secret 

spnngs of Bengali who is ignorant of the grammar of 

anskrit; and no one will ever understand the iiresetit 

religious, philosophical, legal, and social opinions of the 

Indus, who IS unable to irate them back to their trite 
sources in the Veda. 

I snll remember how, many years ago, when I bcL'in 
to publish for the first tiiue the text anrl 

^ .se Rig-ved,.,, „g„ed "r;;"::;,! 

read d d T l«d,l 

.he naSe “nf “ ““‘'y 

the later Sanskrit ,h ”i" ““Sht to sliidv 

and, more particularlv ih^ Pur5!!as"'*’Th^ V T 

- ver, „en knr Oenn'an stttde't'tr’hnt?:. 

even thirty 'gnorant assertions 

Lawsof M^r ; h-hh- - ‘he 

• Wahabharata, and in the PurUnas 
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the Veda is evem\^here proclaimed as the highest autho¬ 
rity in all matters of religion^. ‘A Brahman/ says Manu, 
‘unlearned in holy writ, is extinguished in an instant 
like dry grass on fire.’ ‘A twice-born man (that is a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, and a Vahya) not having studied 
the Veda, soon falls, even when living, to the condition 
of a Siidra, and his descendants after him.’ 

How far this license of ignorant assertion may be 

carried is shown bv the same authorities who denied 

$ 

the importance of the Veda for a historical study of 
Indian thought, boldly charging those wily priests, the 
Brahmans, with having withheld their sacred literature 
from anv but their own caste. Now so far from with- 
holding it, the Brahmans have always been striving^ and 
often striving in vain, to make the study of their sacred 
literature obligatory on all castes, except the Sudras, and 
the passages just quoted from Manu show what penalties 
were threatened, if children of the second and third 
castes, the Kshatriva and Vaims, were not instructed 

* 4 • 

in the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At present the Brahmans themselves have spoken, 
and the reception they have accorded to my edition of 
the Rig-veda* and its native commentary, the zeal with 
which they have themselves taken up the study of Vedic 
literature, and the earnestness with which different sects 
are still discussing the proper use that should be made 
of their ancient religious writings, show abundantly 
that a Sanskrit scholar ignorant of, or^ I should rather 
say. determined to ignore the Veda, w'ould be not much 
better than a Hebrew scholar ignorant of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

I shall now proceed to give you some characteristic 
specimens of the religion and poetry of the Rig-veda. 
Thev can only be few. and as there is nothing like 
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system or unity of plan in that collection of 1017 hymns, 
which we call the Samhita of the Rig-vcda, I cannot 
promise that they will give you a complete panoramic 
view of that intellectual world in which our Vcdic 
ancestors passed their life on earth. 

I could not even answ'er the question, it you were 
to ask it, whether the religion of the Veda was poly^ 
theistiCy or monolheistic. Monotheistic, in the usual 
sense of that word, it is decidedly not, though there arc 
hymns that assert the unity of the Divine as fearlessly 
as any passage of the Old Testament, or the New Testa 
ment, or the Koran. Thus one poet says*-: ‘That whiclt 
is sages name it in various wavs—they call it Agni. 

Yama, Matari^van.’ 

Another poet says: ‘l‘he wise poets represent by 

their words Him who is one with beautiful wings, in 
many ways'*.’ 

And again we hear of a being called Hiranyagarbha, 
the golden germ (whatever the original of that name 
may have been), of whom the poet says=: ‘In the begin¬ 
ning there arose Hirattyagarbha; he was the one born 
lord of all this. He established the earth and this sky. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?’ 
That Hiranyagarbha, the poet says ‘is alone God above- 
all gods’®—an assertion of the unity of the Divine which 
could hardly be exceeded in strength by any passage from 

the Old Testament. 

But by the side of such passages, which are few in 
number, there are thousands in which ever so many 
divine beings are praised and prayed to. Their number 
is sometimes given as ‘thrice eleven’^ or thirtv-three and 
one poet assigns eleven gods to the sky, eleven to the 
earth, and eleven to the waters®, the waters here intended 
being those of the atmosphere and the clouds. These 


H.r.—3 
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thirty-three gods have even wives apportioned to them,® 
though few of these only have as yet attained to the 
honour of a name^®. 

These thirty-three gods, however^ by no means in¬ 
clude all the Vedic gods, for such important deities as 
Agni, the fire. Soma, the rain, the Maruts or Storm- 
gods^ the Asvins, the gods of Morning and Evening, the 
Waters, the Dawn, the Sun, are mentioned separately; 
and there are not wanting passages in which the poet is 
carried away into exaggerations, till he proclaims the 
number of his gods to be, not only thirty-three, but 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine^^. 

If therefore there must be a name for the religion of 
the Rig-veda. polytheism would seem at first sight the 
most appropriate. Polytheism, however^ has assumed 
with us a meaning which renders it totally inapplicable 
to the Vedic religion. 

Our ideas of polytheism being chiefly derived from 
Oreece and Rome, we understand by it a certain more 
or less organised system of gods, different in power and 
rank, and all subordinate to a supreme God, a Zeus or 
Jupiter. The Vedic polytheism differs from the Greek 
and Roman polytheism, and, I may add, likewise from 
the polytheism of the Ural-Altaic, the Polynesian, the 
American, and most of the African races, in the same 
manner as a confederacy of village communities differs 
from a monarchy. There are traces of an earlier stage 
of village-community life to be discovered in the later 
republican and monarchical constitutions, and in the 
same manner nothing can be clearer, particularly in 
'‘Greece, than that the monarchy of Zeus was preceded by 
what may be called the septarchy of several of the great 
gods of Greece. The same remark applies to the mytho¬ 
logy of the Teutonic nations also'*. In the Veda, how- 
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ever, the gods worshipped as supreme by each sept 
stand still side by side. No one is first always, no one 
is last always. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and 
limited character assume occasionally in the eyes of a 
devoted poet a supreme place above all other gods* '. It 
was necessary, therefore, for the purpose of accurate 
reasoiting to have a name, dillerent from polytheism, to 
signify this worship of single gods, each occupying for a 
time a supreme position, and 1 proposed for it the name 
of Kathenotheism^ that is a worship of one god after 
another, or of Henoiheistn, the worship of single gods. 
Xhis shorter name of Henotheism has found more general 
acceptance, as conveying more definitely the opposition 
between Monotheism, the worship of one only God and 
Henotheism, the worship of single gods; and. if but pro¬ 
perly defined, it tvill answer its purpose very well. How¬ 
ever, in researches of this kind we cannot be loo much 
on our guard against technical terms. They are inevit¬ 
able, I know; but they are almost always misleading. 
There is, lor instance, a hymn addressed to the Indus 
and the rivers that fall into it, of which I hope to read 
you a translation, because it determines very accurately 
the geographical scene on which the poets of the Veda 
passed their life. Native scholars call these rivers devatas 
or deities, and European translators too speak of them 
as gods and goddesses. But in the language used by the 
poet wnlr regard to the Indus and the other rivers there 
IS nothing to justify us in .saying that he considered 
these rivers as gods and goddesses, unless we mean by 

fhe’ r" something very different from what 

NymiSr^N ’ d ^‘''^^Sods and River-goddesses. 

JNymphs, Najades, or even Mu.ses. 

And what applies to these rivers applies more or 
less to all the objects of Vedic worship. They all 


are 
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Still oscillating between what is seen by the senses, what 
is created by fancy, and what is postulated by the under¬ 
standing; they are things, persons, causes, according to 
the varying disposition of the poets; and if we call them 
gods or goddesses, we must remember the remark of an 
ancient native theologian, who reminds us that by devata 
or deity he means no more than the object celebrated in 
a hymn, while Rishi or seer means no more than the 
subject or the author of a hymn. 

It is difficult to treat of the so-called gods celebrated 
in the \'eda according to any system, for the simple reason 
that the concepts of these gods and the hymns addressed 
to them sprang up spontaneously and without any pre- 
established plan. It is best perhaps for our purpose to 
follow an ancient Brahmanical writer, who is supposed 
to have lived about 400 b.c. He tells us of students of 
the Veda, before his time, who admitted three deities 
only, viz. Agni or fire, whose place is on the earth; 
or Indra, the wind and the god of the thunderstorm, 
Avhose place is in the air: and Sfirya, the sun, whose place 

is in the skv. These deities, thev maintained, received 

, * 

severally many appellations, in consequence of their 
greatness, or of the diversity of their functions; just as a 
priest, according to the functions which he performs at 
various sacrifices, receives various names. 

This is one view of the Vedic gods, and, though too 
narrow, it cannot be denied that there is some truth in 
it. A very useful division of the Vedic gods might be 
made, and has been made by Yaska, into teiiesfiinl, 
aerial, and celestial, and if the old Hindu theologian 
meant no more than that all the manifestations of divine 
power in nature might be traced back to three centres 
of force, one in the sky, one in the air, and one on the 
earth, he descncs great credit for his sagacity. 
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But he himself perceived evidently that ihis gene 
ralisation tvas not quite applicable to all the gods, and 
he goes on to say, ‘Or, it may be, these gods arc all dis¬ 
tinct beings, for the praises addressed to them are dis¬ 
tinct, and their appellations also.’ This is quite right. 
It is the very object of most of these divine names to 
impart distinct individuality to the manifestations of the 
powers of nature; and though the philosopher or the 
inspired poet might perceive that these numerous names 
were but names, while that which was named was one 
and one onlv; this was certainly not the idea of most of 
the \'edic JRishis themselves, still less of the people who 
listened to their songs at fairs and festivals. It is the 
peculiar character of that phase of religious thought 
which we have to study in the Veda, that in it the 
Divine is conceived and represented as manifold, and 
that many functions are shared in common by various 

4 

gods, no attempt having yet been made at organising the 
whole body of the gods, sharply separating one from the 
ether, and subordinating all of them to several or, in the 
end, to one supreme head. 

Availing oursehes of the division of the Vedic gods 
into terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, as proposed by 
some of the earliest Indian theologians, we should have 
to begin with the gods connected with the earth. 

Before we examine them, however, we have first to 
consider one of the earliest objects of worship and adora¬ 
tion. namely Earth atid Heaven, or Heaven and F.atth, 
conceived as a divine couple. Not only in India, but 
among many other nations, both savage, half-savage, or 
civilized, we meet with -Heaven ar d Earth as one of the 
earliest objects, pondered on, transfigured, and atiimated 
by the early poets, and more or less clearly conceived by 
early philosophers. It is surprising that it should be so. 
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for the conception of the Earth as an independent being, 
and of Heaven as an independent being, and then of 
both together as a divine couple embracing the whole 
universe, requires a considerable effort of abstraction, far 
more than the concepts of other divine flowers, such as the 
Fire, the Rain, the Lightning, or the Sun. 

Still so it is, and as it may help us to understand the 
ideas about Heaven and Earth, as rve find them in the 
Veda, and show us at the same time the strong contrast 
between the mythology of the Aryans and that of real 
savages (a contrast of g^reat importance, though I 
admit very' difficult to explain), I shall read you first 
some extracts from a book, published by a friend of mine, 
the Rev. William Wyatt, Gill, for many vears an active 
and most successful missionary in Mangaia, one of those 
Pol^'nesian islands that form a girdle round one quarter 
of our globe.and all share in the same language, the 
same religion, the same mythology, and the same customs. 
The book is called ‘Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific*®,’ and it is full of interest to the student of my¬ 
thology and religion. 

The story', as told him by the natives of Mangaia, 
runs as follow’s*®: 

‘The sky is built of solid blue stone. At one time it 
almost touched the earth; resting upon the stout broad 
leaves of the teve (w'hich attains the height of 
about six feet) and the delicate indigenous arrow-root 

(whose slender stem rarely exceeds three feet). 

In this narrow space between earth and sky the inhabi¬ 
tants of this world were pent up. Ru, whose usual resi¬ 
dence was in Avaiki, or the shades, had come up for a 
time to this w'orld of ours. Pitying the w'retched con¬ 
fined residence of the inhabitants, he employed himself 
in endeavouring to raise the sky a little. For this pui 
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pose he cut a number of strong stakes of different kind?^ 
of trees, and firmly planted them in the ground at 
Rangimotia, the centre of the island, and with him 
the centre of the world. This was a considerable im¬ 
provement, as mortals were thereby enabled to stand 
erect and to walk about without inconvenience. Hence 
Ru was named “The sky-supporter.” Wherefore Teloe 

sings (1794): 

‘‘Force up the sky, O Rn, 

And let the space be clear !’* 

*One day when the old man was surveying his work, 
his graceless son Mfiui contemptuously asked him what 
he was doing there. Ru replied, ‘‘Who told youngsters 
to talk? Take care of yourself, or I will hurl you out of 
existence.” 

‘ “Do it, then,’^ shouted Maui. 

‘Ru was as good as his word, and forthwith seized 
Maui, who was small of stature, and threw him to a great 
height. In falling Maui assumed the form of a bird, and 
lightly touched the ground, perfectly unharmed. Maui, 
now thirsting for revenge, in a moment resumed his 
natural form, but exaggerated to gigantic proportions, 
and ran to his father, saying: 

“Ruj who supportest the many heavena, 

The third, even to the highest, ascend!” 

Inserting his head between the old man^s legs, he exerted 
all his prodigious strength, and hurled poor Ru, sky and 
all, to a tremendous height.—so high, indeed, that the 
blue sky could never get back again. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, for the sky supporting Ru, his head and shoulders 
got entangled among the stars. He struggled hard, but 
fruitlessly, to extricate himself. Maui walked off well 
pleased with having raised the sky to its present height. 
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but left hall his lather s body and both his legs ingl 

>iOus V suspended between heaven and earth Th 

peushed Ru. His bode lotted away, and his bones catr 

tumbling down from time to time, and were shivered o 

he earth into eountless fragments. These shivered bont 

uf Ru are scattered over every hill and vallev of Mar 
gaia. to the Aerv edge of the sea.' 

’What the narises call ‘the bones of Ru' (tc ivi o Ri 
are pieces of pumice-stone. 

Now let us con>ider, first of all. whether this store 
evhich with slight variations is told all over the Poivnesiai 
Klanth.’ IS pure non-sen^e, or whether there ua. orimn 
alh some sen-e in it. Mv conviction is that non-sen.e i 
tvervwlurc the child of sense, onlv that unfortunateb 
mam childun, like that voutigster Maui, consider them 
‘^c-lvcs much wiser than their fathers, and occasionalh 
succeed in hurling them out of existence. 

It is a jDecuiiarite of manv of the ancient myths that 
thev represent events. CNhich happen everv day. or ever% 
vear. as having happened once upon a time. The dailv 
battle between dav and night, the vearly battle betweeti 
tvinter and spring, are represented almost like historical 
events, and some of the episodes and touches belonging 
originalls to the-.e constant battles of nature, have cer- 
tainlv been transferred into and mixed up with battles 
ahat took jalace at a certain time, such as. for instance, 
the siege of Trov. When historical recollections failed. 
Jegendarv accounts of the ancient battles between Xiffht 

o 

Morning. 'W^'inrer and vSpring, were always at hand; 
and. ns in modern liineN constantly hear ‘good stories,' 
'\vhich ^ve ]ia\e known from our childhood, told again and 
again of any man whom they seem to fit, in the same 
manner, in ancient times, anv art of prowess, or daring, 
or mischief. originaHv told of the sun, ‘the orient Con- 
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queror of gloomy Night,’ was readily transferred to and 
believed of any local hero who might seem to be a second 
Jupiter, or Mars, or Hercules. 

I have little doubt therefore that as the accounts of 


a deluge, for instance, w'hich we find almost everywhere, 

are originally recollections of the annual torrents of rain 

or snow that covered the little worlds within the ken of 

the ancient village-bards, this tearing asunder of heaven 

and earth too was originally no more than a description 

of what might be seen every morning. Huritig a dark 

night the sky seemed to cover the earth; the two seemed 

to be one. and could not be distinguislied one from the 

other. Then came the Dawn, which with its bright rays 

lifted the covering of the dark night to a certain point, 

till at last Maui appeared, small in stature, a mere child, 

that is, the sun of the morning—thrown up suddenly, as 

it were, when his first rays shot through the sky from 

beneath the horizon, then falling back to the earth, like 

a bird, and rising in gigantic form on the morning sky. 

The dawn now was hurled away, and the sky wa^ seen 

lifted high above the earth; and Maui, tlie sun, marched 

on well pleased with having raised the sky to its present 
height. 


Why pumice-stone should be called the bones of Ru. 

w’e cannot tell, without knowing a great deal more of the 

language of Mangaia than we do at present. It is most 

hkely an independent saying, and was afterwards united 
with the stoi7 of Ru and Maui. 


Now I must quote at least a few extracts from a 
Maori legend as written dowm bv Judge Manning:'" 
‘This IS the Genesis of the New Zealanders- 

7r-' “"'I "'e 

«h.ch lies beneath are the progenitors of tnen, and 
the origin of all things. 
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■rornicrlv ihc Heaven lav np<_,n the Earth, and all 
was darkness. . . . 

‘And the children ot Hc;uen and Earth sought to 
discover the diflevenee between light and darkne-, 
between das and nigltt, . . . 

‘So the sons of Rangi (Heasen) and of Papa (Eanht 
consulted together, and said: “Let us seek means 

whevebv to dcstrov Heaven and Earth, or to separate 
them fioin cnch other.’' 

‘Then said Tnmatancnga (the God of ’War), “Let us 
(lesit()\ thctri hotii." 


‘Then <i\d Tane-Mahuta (the Forest God). ‘'Xot so; 
let. them he separated. Let one of them upwards and 

become a stranger to u^; let the other remain belorr and 
be a parent for uv/* 

‘Then four of the pjods tried to separate Heaven 
and Farrh. hut did not succeed, wliile the fifth, Tane. 
succeeded. 


‘After Heaven and Earth had been separated, gg-eat 
stomis arose, or, as the poet expresses it. one of their sohn. 
TawhiriMaiea, the i^od of the winds, tried to revenge the 
outrage committed on his parents bv his brothers. Then 
follow dismal duskv davs. and dripping chillv skie-^. and 
arid scorching blasts. All the gods h.ght, til! at la^t Tn 
onlv remains, the god of war. who had devoured all his 
brothers, except the Storm. More fights follow, in which 
the greater part of the earth was ovenvhelrned bv the 
waters, and but a small portion remained drv. After 
that, light continued to increase, and as the light in- 
creased, so also the people who had been hidden between 
Heaven and Earth increased. . . . And so generation was 
added to generation down to the time of Maui-Potiki. he 
who brought death into the world. 

O 

‘Now in ihc-e latter dnvs Heaven remains far re- 
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moved from his wife, tlie tarih; but the love* of (lie wife 
rises upward in sighs towards her husbarul. These are 
the mists which fly upwards from the inouniaiii-ifjps; aiicf 
the tears of Heaven fall downwards on his wife; behold 
the dew-drops!’ 

So far the Maori Genesis. 


Let us now return to the Veda, and coin|>are ilies( 
crude and somewhat grotesque legends with the language 
of the ancient Aryan poets. In the hvmns of tlie Rig 
veda the separating and keeping apart of Hea\(*n and 
Earth is several times alluded to. and here too it is repre 
sented as the work of the most valiant gods, fn r. r,7. “I 
it is Agni, fire, who holds the c;irili and supporis the 
heaven; in X. 89. 4 it is Tndra who keeps them apari; in 
IX. 101, 15 Soma is celebrated for the same deetl, and in 
III. 31, 12 other gods too share the same honour.’ ’ 

In the Aitareya Brahmatta we read:-" ‘These two 


worlds (Heaven and Earth) were once joined together. 
They went asunder. Then it did not rain, nor did the 
sun shine. And the five tribes did not agtcc with one 
another. The gods then brought the two (Heaven ami 
Earth) together, and when they came togellier, they per 
formed a wedding of the gods.’ 

Here we have in a .shorter form the srnio lunda 

mental ideas; first, that formerly Heaven and Earth were 

together; that afterwards they were .separated, tliai when 

they were thus separated there was war throughout 

nature, and neither rain nor sunshine; that, lasilv. 

Heaven and Earth were conciliated, and that (hen a great 
wedding took place, 

I a(quain.e,r 

with Greek and Roman literature, how familiar these 

similar conceptions about a marriage between 
Heaven and Earth were in Greece and Itah. They seem 
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to po-.css ihcve a more special reference to the annua 
tetonchiation bei\seen Heaven and Earth, which takc-< 
place- in spring, and to their former estrangement durinc 
^vinter. But the hrst co'mological separation of the nvc 
aUvavs points to the want of light and the impossibiliij 
of distinction during the night, and the gradual lifting 
up (A ihe bUie skv vhvough the rising of the sun,^^ ^ 

111 the llonieiic hvnins"* the Earth is addressed a^ 


'M')Thei Ol tjie 

and the Hea^en or /Vaher 
5 n:irriage too is de>cribed 
^.vhen he sa\s: 


..a’ x)\e still ry Heaven;* 

is often called the father. Their 
. as. for instance, by Euripides, 


I'lit'ie is the nncljty 
He tlie Ktliev) is 
Tiif ea\th Ee^ei^■in':^ 


Earth. Jove's Aetliei ; 
tile I veaV''‘T nf men and gods; 
ilie moist drops bf rain. 


Bears mortals. 

Etfiis if’d. and the tribes of 
Ht-iive i-lie is n-t uiijusily 


animals. 

regarded 


As the moti.er of alh*-^ 


And ^vhat is more curious still is that Me have evi¬ 
dence that Euripides received this doctrine from his 
teacher, the philosopher Anaxagoras. For Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus-* tells us that Euripides frequented the lec¬ 
tures of Anaxagoras. Now, it M'as the theon,* of that 

j >' J 

phiiosophei that originally all things were in all things, 
r*ut that afierwaids they became separated. Euripides 
later in life associated with Socrates, and became doubt¬ 
ful regarding that theory. He accordingly propounds the 
ancient tloctrine bv the mouth of another, namely Mela- 
nippe. who says: 

''Ehis saving (myth) is not mine, but came from ray 
mother, that formerlv Heaven and Eai*h were one shape; 
but when ihcv were separated from each other, they gave 
birili and l>rouoht nil things into the ligh^, trees, birds. 
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beasts, and the fishes uhom the sea feeds, and the race of 
mortals/ 

Thus we have met with the same idea of the original 
union, Of a separation, and of a subsequent re-union of 
Heaven and Earth in Greece, in India, and in the Polv- 
nesian islands. 

Let us now see how the poets of the V^eda address 
these two beings, Heaven and Earth. 

They are mostly addressed in the dual, as two beings 
forming but one concept. We meet, however, with 
verses which are addressed to the Earth by herself, and 
which speak of her as ‘kind, without thorns, and pleasant 
to dwell on.’23 while there are clear traces in some of the 
hymns that at one lime Dyaus. the sky, was the supreme 
deitv.2G \\then invoked together they are called Dxm'a- 

prithwyau, from dyu, the sky, and prithh'i, the broad 
earth. 

If we examine their epithets, we find that manv of 
them reflect simply the physical aspects of Heaven and 
Earth. Thus they are called urn, Avide, uyiix’\tjha':, 
ividely expanded, dure-ante, with limits far apart, 
gahhira, deep, ghrilax'at, giving fat. n.adhu dugJia. yield¬ 
ing honey or dew, paynsvat, full of- milk, h', ,hi-reta^. 
rich in seed. 

Another class of epithets represents them already as^ 
endotved with certain human and superhuman qu.aliiies, 
such as asaskat, never tiring, agora, not decaving, which 
brings us veiy- near to immortal: adruh. not injuring. o\ 
not deceiving, praketas, provident, and then pitd-indfd, 
father and mother, dex’aputra, having the gods' for their 
sons, rlta-vridh and ritnvat, protectors of the Rita, of 
what is right, guardians of eternal laws. 

Here you see what is so interesting in the Wda the 
gradual advance from the material to \he spiritual, from 
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the sensuous to the supersensuous, from the human to the 
superhuman and the divine. Heaven and Earth were 
seen, and, according to our notions, they might simply 
be classed as visible and finite beings. But the ancient 
poets were more honest to themselves. They could see 
Heaven and Earth, but they never saw them in their 
entirety. They felt that there was something beyond the 
purely finite aspect of these beings, and therefore they 
thought of them, not as they would think of a stone, or a 
tree, or a dog, but as something not-finite, not altogether 
visible or knowable, yet as something important to them- 
seive.s, powerful, strong to bless, but also strong to hurt. 
Whatever was between Heaven and Earth seemed to be 
theirs, their properly, their realm, their dominion. They 
held and embraced all; they seemed to have produced all. 
The Devas or bright beings, the sun, the dawn, the fire, 
the wind, the rain, were all theirs, and were called there¬ 
fore the offspring of Heaven and Earth. Thus Heaven 
and Earth became the Universal Father and Mother. 

Then we ask at once, ‘Were then these Heaven and 
Earth gods? But gods in what sense? In our sense of 
God? Why, in our sense, God is altogether incapable of 
a plural. Then in the Greek sense of the word? No, 
certainly not, for what the Greeks called gods was the 
result of an intellectual giowth totally independent of 
the Veda or of India. We must never forget that what 
we call gods in ancient mythologies are not substantial, 
living, individual beings, of whom we can predicate this 
or that. Deva, which we translate by god, was originally 
nothing but an adjective, expressive of a quality shared 
by heaven and earth, by the sun and the stars and the 
daAvn and the sea, namely brightness; and the idea of 
god, at that early time, contains neither more nor less 
than what is shared in common by all these bright beings. 
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That is to say, the idea ol god is not an idea readymade, 
which could be applied in its abstract purity to heaven 
and earth and other such like beings; but it is an idea, 
growing out of the concepts of heaven and eartli and ot 
the other bright beings, slowly separating iisell frotn 
them, but never containing more tlian what was con¬ 
tained, though confusedly, in the objects to whicli it was 
successively applied. 

Nor must it be supposed that Jieavcn and earth, 
having once been raised to the rank ol undecaying or 
immortal beings, of divine parents, of gu.irdians of the 
laws, were thus permanently settled in the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the people. Far from it. Wlien tJie ideas of 
other gods, and of more active and more distinctly per¬ 
sonal gods had been elaborated, the Vedic Rislus asked 
without hesitation. Who then has made heaven and 
earth.? not exactly Heaven and Earth, as conceived 
before, but heaven and earth as seen every day as a part 

of w'hat began to be called Nature or the Universe. 

Thus one poet says;^^ 

He w'as indeed among the gods the cleverest wcjrk- 
man who produced the two brilliatu ones (liea%cn and 
earth), that gladden all things; he who measured out the 
two bright ones (heaven and earth) by his wisdom, and 
established them on everlasting supports.’ 

And again‘He w-as a good workman who pro 
duced heaven and earth; the wise, who by his m glu 
brought together these two (heaven and earth) the widi 
the deep, the well-fashioned in the bottomless space ’ 

Very soon this great work of making heaven and 

earth was ascribed, like other mighty ^vorks to ti e 

mightiest of their gods, to Indra. At first we read that 
of rai., „u. h.ave„ and ’ 
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that he held them in his hand,^® that he upholds heaven 
and earth.^^ and that he grants heaven and earth to his 
worshippers.^- But very soon Indra is praised for having 
made Heaven and Barth,and then, when the poet 
remembers that Heaven and Earth had been praised else¬ 
where as the parents of the gods, and more especially as 
the parents of Indra, he does not hesitate for a moment, 
but says:^*^ ‘What poets living before us have reached the 
the end of all thy greatness? for thou hast, indeed be¬ 
gotten thy father and thy mother together^^ from thy 
own body! * 

That is a strong measure, and a god who once could 
do that, was no doubt capable of anything afterwards. 
The same idea, namely that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, is expressed in a less outrageous way by 
another poet, who says^^ that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, and that both together are only a half of 
Indra. Or again ‘The divine Dyaus borved before 
Indra, before India the great Earth bowed with her wide 
spaces.’ ‘At the birth of thy splendour Dyaus trembled, 

the Earth trembled for fear of thy anger/^® 

Thus, fioin one point of view, Heaven and Earth 

were the greatest gods, they were the parents of eveiy- 
thing, and therefore of the gods also, such as Indra and 


others. 

But, from another point of view, every god that was 


considered as supreme at one time or other, must neces¬ 
sarily have made heaven and earth, must at all events be 
greater than heaven and earth, and thus the child became 
Kreaicr than the father, aye. became the father of his 
father. Indra was not the only god that created h^ve 
and earth. In one hymn^'> that creation is ascribed u> 
Soma and Pushan, by no means very prominent ch^c- 
ters* in another’® to IWxTiiiyngarhha (the golden g ). 
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in another again, to a god who is simply called DhatrzV 
the Creator/^ or Vuvakannan,^® the maker of all things. 
Other gods, such as Mitra and Savitn, names of the sun, 
are praised for upholding Heaven and Earth, and the 
same task is sometimes performed by the old god 
Varuna'*^ also. 

What I wish you to observe in all this is the perfect 
freedom with which these so-called gods or Devas are 
handled, and particularly the ease and naturalness with, 
which now the one, now the other emerges as supreme 
out of this chaotic theogony. This is the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the ancient Vedic religion, totally different both 
from the Polytheism and from the Monotheism as we see 
it in the Greek and the Jewish religions; and if the Veda 
had taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase^ 
which must everywhere have preceded the more highly 
organised phase of Polytheism which we see in Greece, 
in Rome, and elsewhere, the study of the Veda would 
not have been in vain. 

It may be quite true that the poetry of the Veda is 
neither beautiful, in our sense of the word, nor very pro¬ 
found; but it is instructive. When we see those two giant 
spectres of Heaven and Earth on the background of the 
Vedic religion, exerting their influence for a time, and,’ 
then vanishing before the light of younger and more 
active gods, we learn a lesson which it is well to learn, 
and which we can hardly learn anywhere else—the lessoa 
how gods were made and unmade—how the Beyond or 
the Infinite was named by different names in order to- 
bring it near to the mind of man, to make it for a time 
comprehensible, until, when name after name had proved' 

3f no avaU, a nameless God was felt to answer best the 
restless cravings of the human heart. 

I shall next translate to you the hymn to which I 

H.I.—4 
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referred before as addressed to the Rivers, li ihe 

are to be called deities at all, they belong to the class <>1 

teirestrial denies. But the reason why 1 single out iliis 

hymn is not so much because it throws new light on the* 

theogonic process, but because it may help to impart 

some reality to the vague conceptions which wc lorni to 

ourselves of the ancient Vedic poets and their sunound- 

ings. The rivers invoked are, as we shall see, the real 

ri\ers of the Punjab, and the poem shows a much wider 

geographical horizon than we should expect Irom a mere 
village bard.^* 


1. ‘Let the poet declare, O Waters, your exceeding 
greatness, here in the seat of V'ivasvat.*^ By seven and 
seven they have come forth in three courses, but the 
Sindhu (the Indus) exceeds all the other wandering 
rivers by her strength. 

2. ‘Varu/ia dug out paths for thee to walk on when 
thou rannest to the race.^® Thou proceedest on a precipi¬ 
tous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord in the \an of 
all the moving streams. 

3. ‘The sound rises up to heaven above the earth; 
she stirs up with splendour her endless power.As from 
a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the Sindhu 
comes, roaring like a bull. 

4. ‘To thee, O Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come 
as lowing mother-cows (run) to their young with their 
milk.^® Like a king in battle thou leadest the two wings, 

when thou readiest the front of these down-rushing 

« 

rivers. 


5. ‘Accept, O Ganga (Ganges), Yamuna (Jumna), 

Sarasvati (Sursiiti), 5utudrt (Sutlej), Parushni (Iravati. 
Ravi), my praise!^® With the Asikni (.\kesines) listen, O 
MarudvWdha,^® and with the Vitasta (Hydaspes, Behat): 
O Argiklya,^^ listen with the Sushoma-®^ 
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1). ‘First thou gocsl uiiiiccl with ilu* / //\h^uiia <*i' 
ihy journey, with the Susarlu, tiic RasA (l^a//dia, 
Ara\es?)*-‘ and the -SVeih—Sindliu, wiili the Kul)Iiri 
(Kophen, Cabul river) to the Goiuaii (Gonial), with ilic 
Alchaiiiu to the Kruinu (Kinruni)—witli uhoin thou pio 
ccedesi together. 

7. \Sparkling, bright, with mighty ^plcndour slu* 
carries the waters across the jilains—the uiur)n(jucrc‘d 
Sindhu, the quickest of ilic quick, like a beaniihil marc— 
a sight to sec. 

8. "Rich iu iiorscs, in chariots, in gainicnis, in 

gold, in booty,'* in wool,*' and in straw,-''’ ilie 

Sindlui, IiandsoiTic and y(jung, clothes herscll in sweet 
how’crs.*^’ 

0. ‘The Sindhu has yoked lier easy chariot 
horses; may she conquer prizes for us in ilie r,icc. 
greatness of her chariot is praised as irnly 

chariot which is irresistible, which has its own glory, and 
abundant strength.' 

This hvmn does not sound jjcrliaps very jiOetical, in 

our sense of the word; yet if you will try to realise the 

thoughts of the poet who composed it, you will perceive* 

that it is not without some hold and powerful concep¬ 
tions. 

Take ihc modern peasants, living i,, ilicir villages h\ 
llie side of the Thames, and you musi ;idmii that he 
would be a remarkable man who could bring himself lo 
look on the Thames as a kind of general, riding at tin- 
head of juany English rivers, and leading ihcm on to a 
rare or a battle. Vet it is easier to travel in England and 
to gam a commanding view of the rivcr-sysiem of tlie 
country, than it was three thousand vears ago to travel 
over India, even over that part of India which the poet of 
our hymn commands. He takes in at one swoop three 
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great river-systems, or, as he calls them, three great armies 
of rivers—-those flowing from the North-West into the 
Indus, those joining it from the North-East, and, in the 
distance, the Ganges and the Jumnah with their tribu¬ 
taries. Look on the map and you will see how well these 
three armies are determined; but our poet had no map— 
he had nothing but high mountains and sharp eyes to 
carry out his trigonometrical survey. Now I call a man, 
who for the first time could see those three marching 


armies of rivers, a poet. 

The next thing that strikes one in that h)mn—if 
h'^mn we must call it—is the fact that all these rivers, 
large and small, have their own proper names. That 
shows a considerable advance in civilized life, and it 
proves no small degree of coherence, or what the French 
call solidarity, between the tribes who had taken posses¬ 
sion of Northern India. Most settlers call the river on 
whose banks they settle Hhe river: Of course there are 
many names for river. It may be called the runner, 
the fertiliser, the roarer—or, with a little poetical meta¬ 
phor, the arrow, the horse, the cow, the father, the 
mother, the watchman, the child of the mountains. 
Many rivers had many names in different parts of their 
course, and it was only when communication between 
different settlements became more frequent, and a fixed 
terminology was felt to be a matter of necessity, that t e 
rivers of a country were properly baptised and registered. 
All this had been gone through in India before our hymn 

became possible. 

And now we have to consider another, to y 
the most startling fact. We here have a number of names 

of the rivers of India, as they were known to 

poet say about 1000 b.c. We then hear nothing of India 

fill we come to the days of Alexander, and when we look 
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at the names of the Indian rivers, represented as well as 
they could be by Alexander’s companions, mere strangers 
in India, and by means of a strange language and a 
strange alphabet, we recognise, without much difhcu ty, 

nearly all of the old Vedic names. 

In this respect the names of rivers have a great 

advantage over the names of towns in India. What we 
now call DiUi or Delhi was in ancient times called Indra- 
prastha, in later times Shahjnhanabad. Oude is 
Ayodhya, but the old name of Saketa is forgotten. The 
town of Pafaliputra, known to the Greeks as Pdlirnholhm, 

is now called Patna.^^ 

Now I can assure you this persistency of the Vcdic 
river names was to my mind something so startling that I 
often said to myself, This cannot be—there must be 
something wrong here. I do not wonder so much at the 
names of the Indus and the Gayigfs being the same. 1 Im 
Indus was known to early traders, whether by sea or l)y 
land. .Skylax sailed from the country of the Taktyes, i.e. 
the Pushtus, as the Afghans still call themselves, down to 
the mouth of the Indus. That was under D irius Hys- 
taspes (521-486). Even before that time India and the 
Indians were known by their name, which was derived 
from Sifidhu, the name of their frontier river. The 
neighbouring tribes who spoke Iranic languages all pro- 
nounced, like the Persian, the s as an Thus Sindhii 
became Hindhu (Hidhu), and, as h’s were dropped even 
at that early time, Hindhu became Indu. Thus the river 
was called Indo.% the people Indoi by the Greeks, who 
first heard of India through the Persians. 

Sindhu probably meant originally the divider, 
keeper, and defender, from sidh, to keep off. It was a 
masculine, before it became a feminine. No more telling 
name could have been iriven to a broad river, which 
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me tribe., and (he attacks of wild aninnls \ ,. 

namf» for '' (omTruHj 

lame tor the ancient .settlcnunt, of the Arvans in inH- 
t e Seven Rivers.’ ‘Sapta Sinclhava/i.’ Bm though s'iml'ho 

- s used as an appellative noun for river ni^ene;'; 

out the whole historv of India the name of its powcrh.l 
guardian river, the Indus. po"triui 

out that sindhu might better be translated bv 'sea ’ a 

change of meaning, if so it can be called, fullv explained 

bv the geographical conditions of the countrv. There are 

paces where people could swim across the Indus, ihere 

are others where no ese could tell whether the boundles, 

expanse of water should be called river or .sea. The two 

lyn into each other, as everx- sailor knows, and natiirallv 

the meaning of sindhu. river, runs into the meanincr of 
sindhu, sea. “ 

But besides the two great rivers, the Indus and the 

Ganges.—in Sanskrit the Ganga. literally the Go-go.—sve 

have the smaller rivers, and many of their names also 

agree with the names presersed to us by the companions 
of Alexander. 


The Yamuna, the Jumna, was known to Ptolemy 
as diamoinin,^^ to Plinv as Jomanes, to Arrian, somewhat 
corrupted, as Jobares 

The Sutudi'i. or. as was afterwards called, 5atadru, 
meaning ^running in a hundred streams.’ was known to 
. as Zadardes or Zaradros; Plinny called it Svdrus; 
and Megasthenes, too, was probably acquainted with it as 
Zadardes. In the Veda^'^ it formed with the Vipas the 
frontier of the Punjab, and we hear of fierce battles fought 
at that time, it may be on the same spot where in 1846 
the battle of the Sutlej was fought by Sir Hugh Gough 
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and Sir Henry Hardinge. It was probably on ilic Vipav 
(later Vipasa), a north-western tributary of the Sutlcdgc, 
that Alexander’s army turned back. The river was then 
called Hyphasis; Pliny calls it Hypasis,^" a very fair 
approximation to the Vedic Vipas, which means ‘un¬ 
fettered’. Its modern name is Bias or Bcjah. 

The next river on the west is the Vedic Parushni. 
better known as Iiavatj,®® which Strabo calls Hyarolis, 
while Arrian gives it a more Greek appearance by calling 
it Hydraotes. It is the modern Rawi. It w'as this river 
which the Ten Kings when attacking the Tr/tsus under 
Stidas tried to cross from the west l)y cutting off its 
water. But their stratagem failed, and they perished in 
the river. 

We then come to the Asikni, which means ‘black.’ 
That river had another name also, Cliandrnhha^fiy which 
means ‘streak of the moon.’ The Greeks, however, pro¬ 
nounced that name Sandarophagos, and this had the un¬ 
lucky meaning of ‘the devourer of Alexander.’ Hesy- 
chius tells us that in order to avert the bad omen Alex¬ 
ander changed the name of that river into 'Akesines, 
which would mean ‘the Healer;’ but he does not tell, 
what the Veda tells us, that this name \4kesinrs was a 
Greek adaptation of another name of the same river, 
namely Asiknj. which had evidently supplied to Alex¬ 
ander the idea of calling the Asikn! \4kesines. It is the 
modem Chinab. 

Next to the Akesines we have the Vedic Viiasia, the 
last of the rivers of the Punjab, changed in Greek into 
Hydaspes. It was to this river that Alexander retired, 
before sending his fleet down the Indus and leading his 

army back to Babylon. It is the modern Behat or 
Jilam. 

I could identify still more of these Vedic rivers. 
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such as, for instance, the Kubha the i- u 

the modem Kabul river"; but the names which I^haTe 
raced from the Veda to Alexander, and 

sufficient to impress upon us the real and historical 
character of the Veda. Suppose the Veda were a forpery 
suppose at least that it had been put together after 

namesTTh could we explain these 

^ames. They are names that have mostly a meaning in 

Sanskrit, they are names corresponding very closely to 

their Greek corruptions, as pronounced and written 

down by people who did not know Sanskrit. How is a 
forgery possible here? 


I selected this hymn for two reasons. First, because 
It shows us the widest geographical horizon of the Vedic 
poets, confined by the snowy mountains in the North, 
the Indus and the range of the Suleiman mountains in 
the West, the Indus or the sea in the South, ard the 
valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the East. Beyond 
that, the world, though open, was unknown to the Vedic 
poets. Secondly, because the same hymn gives us also 
a kind of historical background to the Vedic age. 1 hese 
rivers, as we may see them to-day, as they were seen by 
Alexander and his Macedonians, were seen also by the 
Vedic poets. Here we have an historical continuity— 
almost living witnesses, to tell us that the people whose 
songs have been so strangely, aye, you may almost say, 
so miraculously preserv'ed to us, were real people, lairds 
with their clans, priests, or rather, servants, cf fiheir gods, 
shepherds with their flocks, dotted about on the hills 


and valleys, with enclosures or palisades here and there, 
with a few strongholds, too, in case of need—^living their 
short life on earth, as at that time life might be lived 


hy men, without much pushing and crowding and tramp- 
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ling on each other—S]}ring, siunincr, and winter leading 
them on from year to year, and ilic sun in Iiis rising and 
setting lilting up their tlioughls from their meadows and 
groves ^vhuIl they loved, to a world in the F.asi, from 

7 

which they had come, or to a woild in the West, (o 
which thev were gladlv hastening on. They had what 
I call religion, though it was very sim])le, and hardlv 
reduced, as yet to tlie fonn of a (tavd. ‘d'here is a 
Beymd. ilial was all they (cli and knewy though lIu'V 
iiicd. as well as ilicv (ouid. to giw mums to that Beyond, 
and thus to (haiigc rt*ligion inio a teligion. 'i'liey had 
not as \c[ a name lot (fod—((_iiainl\ not m onr senst* 
ol tlic word—or even a Renenil n;inic (or il)e "ods; hni 
they iincnicd n<nne aficr iKinic lo en;d)le ilieiii lo j^iiisj) 
and coinprclu'iid l)v some ouiw;ird ;ind Msiblc tokens 
powers whose presenre ihcv felt in nature, tlioiioh tlieir 
true and iull essence was to iliein, as it is to us, invisil)le 
and iiuninprcliensiblc. 


CdlAPIFR III. 


\ I nir ni i iii .s, 

Tuf next nupoitauf plienonienon ol nature wliidi was 
represented tn tlte \'eda as a lernNirial deity is Fire, in 
Sanskrit Agni, in Latin In (],e worship which is 

paid to the Fire- and in the Id.oh praises bestowed on 
S711 tve can dearlv perceive tlic irares of a period in the 
historv of man in whirl, nor onlv the most essential 
comforts of life, bur life itself, depet,ded on the know- 
edge of p.odt.cing lire, To ns fire has become so fami¬ 
liar that we can hardlv form an idea of what life would 
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be without it. But how did the ancient dwellers on 
earth get command and possession of fire? The Vedic 
poets tell us that fire first came to them from the sky, 
in the form of lightning, but that it disappeared again, 
and that then Matarbvan, a being to a certain extent 
like Prometheus, brought it back and confined it 
to the safe keeping of the clan of the Bhr/gus 
(Phlegyas).^ In other poems we hear of the mystery of 
producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood; and here it 
is a curious fact that the name of the wood‘thus used 
for rubbing is in Sanskrit Pramantha, a word v. hich, as 
Kuhn has shown, would in Greek come verv near to the 
name of Prometheus. The possession of lire, whether by 
preserv'ing it as sacred on the hearth, or by producing 
it at pleasure with the fire-drill, represents an enormous 
step in early civilization. It enabled people to cook 
their meat instead of eating it raw; it gave them the 
power of carrying on their work by night; and in colder 
climates it really preserved them from being frozen to 
death. No wonder, therefore, that the fire should have 
been praised and worshipped as the best and kindest of 
gods, the only god who had come down from heaven to 
live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of the 
gods, the mediator between gods and men, the immortal 
among mortals. He, it is said, protects the settlements 
of the Aryans, and frightens away the black-skinned 

enemies. 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic poets 
under the more general character of light and warmth, 
and then the presence of Agni was perceived, not only on 
the hearth and the altar, but in the Dawn, in the Sun, 
and in the world beyond the Sun, whrle at the same 
time his |>ower w^as recognised as ripening, or as they 
called it, as cooking, the fruits of the earth, and as sup- 
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porting also the warmth and the life of the human body. 

From that point of view Agni, like other powers^ rose 

to the rank of a .Supreme God*. He is said to have 

stretched out heaven and earth—naturally, because 

without his light heaven and earth would have been in- 

visibfe and undistinguishable. The next poet says thai 

Agni held heaven aloft by his light, that he kept the two 

worlds asunder; and in the end Agni is said to [)c ilie 

progenitor and father of heaven and earth, and the 

maker of all that flies^ or walks, or stands, or moves on 
earth. 


Here we have once more the same process before 
oia eyes. The human mind begins with being startled 
by a single or repeated event, such as the lightning, strik¬ 
ing a tree and devouring a whole forest, or a spark of fire 
breaking forth from wood being rubbed against wood, 
whether in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at 
last in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at last 
in a fire-drill, devised on purpose. Man then begins lo 
wonder at what to him is a miracle, none the less so 
because it is a fact, a simple, natural fact. He sees the 
effects of a power, but he can only do .so by speaking of 
it as an agent, or as something like a human agent, and 
if in some respects not quite human, in others more thaii 
human or super-human. Thus the concept of Fire grew 
and while it became more and more generalised, iralso 
became more sublime, more incomprehensible, more 
divine. Without Agni, without fire, light, and warmth 
life would have been impossible. Hence he became 
the author and giver of life, of the life of plants and 
animals and of men; and his favour having once been 
implored for ‘light and life and all things.’ what wondcr 
hat m the minds of some poets, and in the traditions of 
this or that village community, he should have been- 
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raised to the rank o[ a supreme ruler, a god above all 
gods, their own true god! 

We now proceed lo tonsidcr the powers which ihe 
ancient poets might have disco^ercd in the air, in die 
clouds, and, more particularlv. in those meteoric ton 
flicts which by thunder, lightning, darkness, storms, and 
showers of rain must have taught man that ver>- imponam 
lesson that he was not alone in this world. Many philo 
sopherSj as you kno^v, believe that all religion arose froni 
fear or terror, and that without thunder and lightninp 
to tc^^ch us, we should never have believed in any god* 
or god. This is a one sided and exaggerated vic^v 
Thunderstorms, no doubt, had a large share in arousina 
feelings of awe and teiTor. and in making man consciom 
of his weakness and dependence. Even in the Veda Indra 
is introduced as sa\ing; ‘Yes. when I send thunder and 
lightning, then vou believe in me.' But what we call 
religion would never liaAe sprung from fear and terror 
alone. Religion is frusta and that trust arose in the begin¬ 
ning from the impressions made on the mind and heart 
of man by the order and wisdom of nature, and more 

j ' 

particularly, by those regularlv recurring events, the re¬ 
turn of the sun. the revival of the moon, the order of the 
seasons, the law of cause and effect, gradually discovered 
in all things, and traced back in the end to a cause of all 
causes, by whatever name we choose to call it. 

Still, the meteoric phenomena had. no doubt, their 
important share in the production of ancient deities; 
and in the poems of the Vedic i?/shis they naturallv 
occupy a very prominent place. If we were asked who 
was the principal god of the Vedic period, we should 
probably, judging from the remains of that poetry wh*ch 
we possess, say it was Indra. the god of the blue sky, the 
Indian Zeus, the gather of the clouds, the giver of rain 
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the wielder of the thunder-bolt, the coiujiuror ol dark¬ 
ness and of all the powers of darkness, the briiiger ol 
light, the source of freshness, vigour, and lile, the ruler 
and lord of the whole world. India is this, and ihikIi 
more in the Veda. He is supreme in the hymns of many 
poets, and may have been so in the prayers addressed lo 
him by many of the ancient .septs or village comiminiiies 
in India. Compared with him the other gods are said 
to be decrepit old men. Heaven, the old Heaven or 
Dyaus, formerly the father of all the gods, nay the 
father of India himself, bows bef are him, and die 
Earth trembles at his approach. Vet India never coin- 
manded the permanent allegiance of all the other gods, 
like Zeus and Jupiter; nay, we know from the Veda itself 
that there were sceptics, even at that early tunc, who 
denied that there was any such thing as liidra." 

By the side of Indm. and associated with him in his 


battles, and sometimes hardly distinguishable from him, 

we find the representatives of the wind, called Vata or 

Vayu, and the more terrible Storm-gods, the Maruis, 
literally the Smashers. 

When speaking of the Wind, a poet says:^ ‘W^iere 

was he born? Whence did he spring? the life of the 

gods, the germ of the world! That god moves about 

where he listeth, his voices are heard, but he is not to be 
seen.’ 


The Mamts are more terrible than Vata, the wind. 
They are clearly the representatives of such storms as arc 
known in India, when the air is darkened by dust and 
clouds, when in a moment the trees arc stripped of their 
foliage, their branches shivered, their stems snapped, 
when the earth seems to reel and the mountains to shake 
and the rivers are lashed into foam and fury. Then the 
poet sees the Maruts approaching with gol.lcn helmets. 
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^vith spotted skins on their shoulders, brandishing 
golden spears, whirling their axes, shooting fiery arrows, 
and cracking their whips amidst thunder and lightning’. 
They are the comrades of Indra, sometimes, like Indra, 
the sons of Dyaus or the sky, but also the sons of another 
terrible god, called Rudra, or the Howler, a fighting 
god, to whom man) hymns are addressed. In him a new 

thaiactei is csolved, that of a healer and saviour,_a 

^c^y natural transition in India, where nothing is so 
powerful for dispelling miasmas, restoring health, and 
imparting fresh vigour to man and beast, as a thunder, 
storm, following after weeks of heat and drought. 

All these and several others, such as I’arganya and 
the /i/bhus, are the gods of mid air, the most active and 
dramatic gods, ever present to the fancy of the ancient 
poets, and in several cases the prototypes of later heroes, 
celebrated in the epic poems of India. In battles, more 
particularly, these fighting gods of the sky were constantly 
invoked.Indra is the leader in battles, the protector 
of the bright Anans, the destroyer of the black abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of India. ‘He has throwm down fifty 
thousand black fellows,’ the poet says, ‘and their strong¬ 
holds crumbled away like an old rag.’ Strange to say, 
Indra is praised for having saved his people from their 
enemies, much as Jehovah was praised by the Jewish 
prophets. Thus we read in one hymn that when 'Sudas, 
the pious king of the Tr/tsus, was pressed hard in his 
battle with the ten kings, Indra changed the flood into 
an easy ford, and thus saved Sudgs. 

4 " 

In another hymn we read®, ‘Thou hast restrained 
the great river for the sake of Tuntti Vayya; the flood 
moved in obedience to thee, and thou madest the rivers 
easy to cross ’ This is not very different from the 
Psalmist^: ‘He divided the sea, and caused them to 
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pass through; and he made the waters to stand as ar 
heap.’ 

And there are other passages which have remindec 
some students of the Veda of Joshua’s battle® when 
t e sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged them,selves upon their enemies. For wc 
read m the Veda also, as Professor Kaegi has pointed 
out, that ‘India lengthened the days into the m<xht ’ 
and that ‘the Sun unharnessed its chariot in the middle 

or the day/^ 

In Mine of the hymns addressed to India his oriffinal 
connection with the sky and the thunderstorm seems 
quite oigotten. He has become a spiritual god, the only 

ih 'h '"SP'KS men ivitli ihcir best 

thoughts. .No one is e,u,l hi.n, no „„e excei: 

base been loiraed after the separation of the stett 
Artan fantily had .arm place, lor tve find it neither 
Greek nor.„ Latin, nor in Gertttatt. There e 

hat' ”-..tes ntu" 
been framed before that separation and whirh 

sZeUtf S 

the Tet t ■ i>> 

. e Teutonic, and Slavonic dialects Dvaiis fnr 

i:: Sot^trr indtt,: rtnet^^^^^^^^ 

“ft rttn isrr' ttrr 
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Dj-unuya, Prometheus ami pramaniha, Orpheus and 
K/bhu, Erinnvs and Sara/?vu, Pan and Pavana. 

j • 

But Tvhile the name of India as the god of the skv, 
also as the god of the thunderstorm, and the giver of 
rain, is unknown among the North-western members of 
the Arsan family, tlie name of another god who some¬ 
times acts the part of Indra (Iridra/i Parganyatma), but 
is much less prominent in- the Veda. 1 mean Parganya, 
must have existed before that of Indra, because two at 
least of the Aryan languages have carried it, as we shall 
see, to Germany, and to the very shores of the Baltic. 

Sometimes this Paiganya stands in the place of 
Dyaus, the sky. Thus ive read in the Athari a-veda’-: 
‘The Earth is the mother. and I am the son of the 
Earth. Parganya is the father; may' he help us!’ 

In another place'® the Earth, instead of being the 
wife of Heaven or Dyaus. is called the wife of Parganya. 

Now who or what is this Parganya? There have 
been long controversies about him'^, as to whether he 
is the same as Dyaus. Heaven, or the same as Indra, 
the successor of Dyaus, tvhether he is the god of the sky. 


of the cloud, or of the rain. 

To me it seems that this very expression, god of the 

sky god of the cloud, is so entire an anachroni<^m that 
we could not even translate it into Vedic Sanskrit without 
committing a solecism. It is true, no doubt, we must 
use our modem wavs of speaking when we wish to re¬ 
present the thoughts of the ancient world: but we can¬ 
not be too much on our guard against accepting e 
tionary representative o£ an ancient , 

counterpart. Deva. no doubt, means gods 

Sanskrit Parganyasya deva/t, ‘the god of the ^ °“^The 

— t,-rT^=c-/anrli-ntal. element, does nor 
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conic from ivithout. lo be added lo the cloud or lo tlic 
skv or lo the earili. but it springs from ilic cloud and 
the sky and the earth, and is slowK elabortiied into an 
independent concept. As nianv tcords in ancient 
languages have an undefined meaning, and lend them 
selces to \aiious jrurposes according to the various inten 
lions of the speakers, the names of the gods also share 
in this elastic and plastic chtiractcr of ancient speech, 
d here are passages where Parganva metins cloud, there arc 
pas'-ages wheie it means rtiin. I liere are passages where 
Parganva takes the place whicli elsewhere is filled 1)\ 
D'tius. the sk\‘. or by Indrti, the acti\e god of the tilmos 
phere. This may seem rerv wrong and verv unscientihe 
to the scientific mythologist. Bm it cannot be helped. 
It is the nature of ancient thought and ancient language 
to be unscientific, and we must learn to master it as well 
as we can, instead of finding fault with it. and complaiti 
ing that our forefathers did not reason exacth as rvc do. 

Iheie are passages in the \’edic hvmns where Par- 
gaina appears as a supreme .god. He is (tilled father, 
like Dy.aus, the skv. He is called asura. the living oi 
hfe-giving god. a name peculiar to the oldest and the 
greatest gods. One poet savs>\ ‘He rttles as god over 
the whole world: all creatures rest in him: he is the 
life (aimfO of all that imnes'and rests.' 

Stirelv it is difficult to sav more of a suineme <>oti 
than what ts here said of Pargan\;i. Yet in other hvmns 
he is represented as performing his office, namelv that of 
sending rain upon the earth, under the control of Miirtt 
and \'aruim. who are then considered as the highest lords 
the mightiest rulers of heaven and earth.'" 

There are other rerscs. again, evhere parganra occuis 

tilth hardlv anv traces of personality, but simpiv as a 
name of cloud or rain. 


HI— 5 
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lhu«.Keicad: h\tn h\ da\ ihc Mjruu (ihc 

storm gfxls) pnxliice darkness uich the cloud that carnet 
water, when ihe\ moisten the earth Merc dcMul i% 
parg;in\a, and it in e\idcittl\ tised as an rppeliatise. and 
not a> a pi*»|Hr naiiu f he same v»oid occurs in the 
plural alsi), and we read ot mans par^msas or doitK 
s ivils ing ilie earih.*^ 

When Desapi pra\> lot rain in lasonr of his firoilui. 
he sass:'^ *(> k>id of nis prasei (Ih/haspati). wheihtr 
thou he Miira or \’ano/a oi Pushan. come to ms s-h n 
hce! W'htiher thou be together s^iih the Adiisas, ihe 
\ a>us o\ ilic Mariits, let the <loud (pargansa) rain for 

5antanu.’ 

And again; Stir up the rains cloud* (pargansa). 

In scseral places it makes no difference s^l'ether we 
translate }>arfjansa h\ cloud or bs rain, for those win* 

I %r» s 

pray for rain, pray for the cloud, and sshatever mas be 

the benefits of the rain, thev mas nearly all be calletl 

^ • 0 

the benchis of the cloud. 1 here is a curiotts fisnin. for 

/ 

instance, addres'cd to the frogs who. at the beginning 
of the rains, come forth from the dr\ ix>nds, and cm 
brace each other and chatter together, and whom the 
poet compares to priests singing it a sacrifice, a not \er> 
complimentarv remark from a poet who is himself '•uj> 
posed to have been a priest. Their voice is said to have 
been revived by parganva, which we shall naturallv tran¬ 
slate ‘bv rain,’ though, no doubt, the poet may have 
meant, for all we know, either a cloud, or eien the god 
Parganya himself. 

I shall try to translate one of ilie Inmns addressed 
to Pargansa. when conceived as a god. or at least as so 
much of a god as it was possible to be at that stage in 

the intellectual growth of the human race=*. 

1. ‘Invoke the strong god with these sc.ngs! praise 
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Parganya, worship him with veneration! for he, the 
loaring bull, scattering drops, gives seed-fruit to plants. 

-• He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits; 

the whole ^eorId trembles before his mighty weai)on. 

E\cn the guiltless flees before the powerful, when l*ar- 

ganya thundering strikes down the evil-doers. 

I-ike a charioteer, striking his horses with a 

whip, he puts forth his messengers of rain. Irom afar 

aiise the roarings of (he lion, when Parganva makes the 
sky full of rain. 


4. ‘The winds blow^ the lightnings^’ fly, plants 
spiing up, the sky pours. Food is produced for the whole 
world, when Parganya bles.ses the earth with his seed. 

а. ‘O Parganya, thou at whose w'ork the earth 
bows down, thou at whose work hoofed animals aic 
scattered, thou at w'hose w'ork the plants assume all 
fonns, grant thou to us thy great protection! 

б. O Maruts, give us the rain tif heaven, rrake 

the streams of the strong horse run down! And come 

thou hither with thy thunder, pouring cut w’ater for 

thou (O Parganya) art the living god, thou art’ our 
father. 


/. ‘Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitful¬ 
ness! Fly around us with thy chariot full of water’ 
Draw forth thy water-skin, when it has been opened and 

turned downward, and let the high and the low places 
become level! ^ 


8. ‘Draw' up the large bucket, and pour it out; let 

the streams pour forth freely! .Soak heaven and earth 

with fatness! and let there be a good dratight for the 
cows I 


1 Parganya, when roaring and thundering 

thou killest the evildoers, then everything rejoices 
whatever lives on earth. 
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10. ‘Thou hast sent rain, .stop now! Thou hast 
made the deserts passable, thou hast made plants grow* 
for food, and thou hast obtained praise from men.’ 

This is a \'edic inmn, and a veiy fair specimen of 
avhat these ancient hymns are. There is nothing very 
grand and poetical about them, and yet, I sav, take 
thousands and thousands of people living in our villages, 
and depending on rain for their very life, and not many 
of them isill be able to compose such a prayer for rain, 
e\en though three thousand years have passed over our 
heads since Parganya was first invoked in India. Nor are 
these verses entirely without poetical conceptions and 
descriptions. \Vhoever has watched a real thunderstorm 
in a hot climate, will recognise the truth of those c^uick 
sentences, ‘the winds blow, the lightnings fly, plants 
spring up, the hoofed cattle are scattered.’ Nor is the 
idea without a certain drastic reality, that Parganya 
draws a bucket of water from his well in heaven, and 
pours out skin after skin (in which water was then car¬ 
ried) down upon the earth. 

There is even a moral sentiment perceptible in this 
liMUii. ‘When the stonus roar and the lightnings flash 
and the rain pom's down, even the guiltless trembles, 
and evildoers are struck down.’ Here we clearly see that 
the poet did not look upon ihe storm simply as an out¬ 
break of the violence of nature, hut that he had a pre¬ 
sentiment of a higher will and potver which even the 
o•lliltle^s feaiN; tor tvho. he seems to say, is entirely free 


from guilt? 

If now we ask again, \Vho is Parganya? or What is 
Parganva? we can answer that Parganya was meant ori- 
einJllv for the cloud, so far as it gives rain: but as soon 
as the idea of a giver arose, the visible cloud became the 
outward aptiearance only, or the body ot that giver, an 
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the giver himself was somewhere else, we know not where. 
In some veises Parganya seems to step into the place of 
Dyaus, the sky, and Pnthivi, the earth, is his wife. In 
other places^^, however, he is the son of Dyaus or tlie 
sky, though no thought is given in that early stage to the 
fact that thus Parganva might seem to be the husbantl 
of his mother. We saw that even the idea of Indra being 
the father of his own father did not startle the ancient 


poets beyond an exclamation that it was a very wonder¬ 
ful thing indeed. 

Sometimes Parganya does the work of Indra^'^, the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Veda; sometimes of Vavu, the 
wind, sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. Yet with all 
this he is not Dyaus, nor Indra, nor the Maruts, nor 
Vavu, nor Soma. He stands by himself, a separate per¬ 
son, a separate god, as we should say—nay, one of the 
oldest of all the Aryan gods. 

His name, parganya/is derived from a root parg, 

which, like its parallel forms pars and parsh, must (I 

think) have had the meaning of sprinkling, irrigating, 

moistening. An interchange between final g, 5 , and sh 

may, no doubt, seem unusual, but it is not without 

parallel in Sanskrit. We have, for instance, the roots 

pifig, pingere; pish, to rub: pis, to adorn (as in pesas, 

poikilos. rang, to mb, mtvsh, to nib out, 10 forget; 

mr/>, mulcere. 

This very root mrig forms its participle as mrish-/n, 
like yag, ish/a, and viv, vish/a; nay there are roots, such 


as druh, "which optionally take a final lingual or guttural, 
such as dhru^ and dhruk^'^. 

We may therefore compare parg in parganya with 
such words asprishata, pr/sha/f, speckled, drop of 
water;25 also parm, cloud, priuii, speckled, cloud, earth: 
and in Greek prox (o), perknos^ irc.^^ 
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If deriv'ed. from parg, to sprinkle, Parganya would 
have meant originally ‘he who irrigates or gives rain/-^ 

When the different members of the Aiyan family 
dispersed, they might all of them, the ancestors of Hindus 
as well as of Greeks and Celts, and Teutons and Slavs; 
have carried that name for cloud with them. But you 
know that it happened very often that out of the 
common wealth of their ancient language, one and the 
same word was presciAed, as the case might be, not by 
all, but by only six, or five, or four, or three, or two, 
or even by one only of the seven principal heirs; and 
yet, as we know that there Avas no historical contact 
between them, after they had once parted from each 
other, long before the beginning of Avhat we call history', 
the fact that tAVO of the Aiy^an languages ha\'e preserA'ed 
the same finished Avord Avith the same finished meaning, 
is proof sufficient that it belonged to the most ancient 

treasure of Aryan thought. 

Now there is no trace, at least no ver\' clear trace, 
of Parganya, in Greek or Latin or Celtic, or eA’’en in 
Teutonic. In SlaAonic, loo, Ave look in vain, till Ave 
come to that almost forgotten side-branch called the 
Leific^ comprising the spoken f^ituanian and f^eUish, 
and the noAV extinct O/rf Prussian. Lituania is no 
longer an independent state, but it was once, not more 
than six centuries ago, a Grand Duchy, independent both 
of Russia and Poland. Its first Grand Duke was Ringold. 
who ruled from 123.'>, and his successors made successful 
conquests against the Russians. In 1368 these grand 
dukes became kings of Poland, and in 1569 the trvo 
countries were united. When Poland was divided be 
tween Russia and Prussia, part of Lituania fell to the 
former, part to the latter. There are still about one 
million and a half of people who speak Lituanian m 
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Russia and Prussia, while Lettish is spoken by about one 
million in Curland and Livonia. 

The l.ituanian language, even as it is now spoken 
bv the common people, contains some extremely primi¬ 
tive gi'ammaticai forms—in some cases almost identical 
with Sanskrit. These forms are all the more curious, 
because they are but few in number, and the rest of the 
language has suffered much from the wear atid tear of 
ceniui'ies. 

Now in that remote Lituanian language we find that 
our old friend Parganya has taken refuge. There he 
lives to the present day, while even in India he is almost 
forgotten, at least in the spoken languages; and there, 
in Lituania, not many centuries back might be heard 
among a Christianised or nearly Christianised people, 
prayers for rain, not very different from that \vhich I 
translated to you from the Rig-veda. In Lituanian the 
god of thunder was called Perkunas,-^ and the same word 
is still used in the sense of thunder. In Old Prussian, 
thunder was percunos, and in Lettish to the present day 
perkons is thunder, god of thunder,-^ 

It was. I believe, Grimm who for the first time 
identified the Vedic Parganya with the Old Slavonic 
Penm, the Polish Piorun, the Bohemian Peraun. These 
words had formerly been derived bv Dobrowskv and 
others from the root pern. I strike. Grimm'*® showed 
that the fuller fonns Perkunas, Pehikons, and Perkunos 
existed in Lituanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, and that 
even the Mordvinians had adopted the name Porguini 
as that of their thunder-god. 

Simon Grunau, who finished his chronicle in 1521, 
speaks of three gods, as worshipped by the Old Pnissians, 
Patollo, Patrimpo, and Perkuno, and he states that 
Perkuno was invoked 'for stonn's sake, that thev niiriil 
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ime rain and fair weather at the proper time and 
thunder and lightning should not injure them.’« ’ 

The following Lituanian prayer has been presened 

' o us y Lasitzki: ‘Check thyself, O Percuna, and do 

not send misfortune on my held! and I shall give thee 
this flitch.’32 ^ 


Among the neighbours of the Lets, the Esthonians, 
■^rho, though un-Aryan in language, have evidently 
learnt much from their Aryan neighbours, the following 
.player was heard^^, addressed by an old peasant to their 
god Picker or Pickeu, the god of thunder and rain, as 
Jate as the seventeenth centutv^^; 

J 

Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we offer to thee an 
'OX that has two horns and four cloven hoofs; we would 
pray thee for our ploughing and sowing, that our straw 
be copper-red, our grain golden-yellow. Push elsewhere 
all the thick black clouds, over great fens, high forests, 
and wildernesses. But unto us, ploughers and sowers, 
give a fruitful season and sweet rain. Holy Thunder 
(pdha Picken), guard our seed-field, that it bear good 
•straw below, good ears above, and good grain within^^.' 

Now, I say, again, I do not wish you to admire this 
primitive poetry, primitive, whether it is repeated in 
the Esthonian fens in the seventeenth century of our era, 
»or sung in the valley of the Indus in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before our era. Let aesthetic critics say what they like 
about these uncouth poems. I only ask you, Is ir not 
worth a great many poems, to have established this fact, 
that the same god‘ Parganya, the god of clouds and 
tluinder and lightning and rain, who was invoked in 
India a thousand years before India was discovered by 
Alexander, should have been remembered and believed 
in by Lituanian peasants on the frontier between East 
Pnissia and Russia, not more than two hundred years 
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ago, and should have retained its old iiatiic Pargan>a, 
whkh in Sanskrit meant ‘showering,* under the form 
of Perkuna, which in Lituanian is a name and a name 
only, without any etymological meaning at all; nay, 
should live on, as some scholars assure us, in an abbre¬ 
viated form in most Slavonic dialects, namely, in Old 
Slavonic as Pevun^ in Polish as Piotun, in Bohemian <is 
Peraun, all meaning thunder or ihundev-siorm? 

Such facts strike me as if we saw the blood suddenly 
beginning to flow again ihroiigh the veins t)f old mum¬ 
mies; or as if the Egyptian statues of black granite were 
suddenly to begin to speak to us. Tone bed by the ra\ s 
of modem science the old words—call tlu m mummies oi* 
statues—-begin indeed to live again, the old names <>1 
gods and heroes begin indeed to speak again. All that is 
old becomes new, all that is new becomes old, and that 
one word, Parganya, seems, like a charm, lo open before 
our eyes the cave or cottage in which the fathers of the 
Arjan race, our own fathers,—whether we live on the 
Baltic or on the Indian Ocean,—arc seen gathcied 
together, taking refuge from the buckets of Parganva, 
and saying: ‘Stop now. Parganya; thou hast sent rain; 
thou hast made the deserts passable, and hast made the 
plants to grow; and thou hast obtained praise from 
man.’ 

We have still to consider the third class of gods, in 
addition to the gods of the earth and the sky, nameU , 
the gods of the highest heaven, more serene in their 
character than the active and lighting gods of the air and 
the clouds, and more remote from the eves of man, and 
therefore more mysterious in the exercise of their power 
than the gods of the earth or the air. 

The principal deity is here no doubt the bright skv 
itself, the old Dyaus, worshipped as we know by the 
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Anas before they broke up into separate people and 
anguages and surviving in Greece as Zeus, i,, halv as 

i“rvr’anrr"^“'r"- 

as Ar and Tni. In the Veda we saw him chiefly in 

hI'v 'he earth, as DvavA-pnthivi; 

Heaven and Lanh. He is invoked bv himself also, but 

he IS a vanishing god. and his place is taken in most of 

he \edic poems bv the younger and more active god 
Inara. ^ * 


Another reproentative of the highest hea\en, ai 
covering, embracing, and shielding all things, is V.irufia. 
a name derived from the root var. to cover, and identi¬ 
cal with the Greek Oiirano<i. This god is one of the 
most interesting creations of the Hindu mind, because 
though we can !iill perceive the phssical background 
from which he rises, the vast, starry, brilliant expanse 
above, his features, more than those of anv of the AVdic 
gods, ha\e become completely transfigured, and he 
stands before us as a god who svaiches ever the world. 


punishes the evil-doer, and even forgives the sins of those 
who implore his pardon. 

I shall read vou one of the h^mns addressed to 


him^®: 


‘Let us be blessed in thv service, O V’anuja, for 
we always think of thee and praise thee, greeting thee 
day by dav. like the fires lighted on the altar, at the 
approach of the rich dawns/ 2. 

‘O Vauwia. our guide, let us stand in ihv keeping, 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and wide! 
And you. unconquered sons of Aditi. deign to accept 
us as your friends. O gods!' 3. 

‘Aditva. the ruler, sent forth these rivers; they fol- 
]o\v the law of X'aniua. Thev tire not, thev cease not; 
like birds the\ llv quickU ever\where.’ 4. 
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‘Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, O Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not the 
thread be cut while I weave my songl Let not the form 
of the workman break before the time!’ 5. 

‘Take far away from me this terror, O Vanina! 
Thou, O righteous king, have mercy on me! Like as a 
rope from a calf, remove from me my sin; for away from* 
thee I am not master even of the twinkling of an eye.’ 6. 

‘Do not strike us, Vanina, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the light 
has vanished! Scatter our enemies, that we may live.’ 7. 

‘We did formerly, O Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future also, sing praises to thee, O mighty one!' 
For on thee, unconquerrble hero, rest all statutes, im¬ 
movable, as if established on a rock.’ 8. 

‘Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and may I not, O king, sufter for what others have 
committed! Many dawns have not yet dawned; grant us 

to live in them, O Vafu??a.’ 9. 

♦ 

You may have observed that in several verses of 
this hymn Varuna was called Aclitya, or son of Adi(i. 
Now Aditi means infinilude from dita, bound, and a, 
not. that is, not bound, not limited, absolute, infinite. 
Aditi itself is now and dicn invoked in tlie Ved.a, as the 
Beyond, as what is beyond the earth and the sky, and 
the sun and the dawn—most surprising conception in 
that early period of religious thought. More frequently, 
however, than Aditi, we meet with the Adityas, literally 
the sons of Aditi, or the gods beyond the visible earth 
and sky,—in one sense, the infinite gods. One of them 
is Varuna, others Mitra and Ar^aman (Bhaga, Daksha, 
Amsa) most of them abstract names, though pointing 
to heaven and the solar light of heaven as their first, 
though almost forgotten source. 
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-Mitra and \ aiuna arc invoked locrether 

ror\la%ncrrdSn^ 


Adit 


1 


])cr 


beino- oiiginiillv 


too. die infinite, still dunvs a few traces of 

]:)awn- h.,i . ■ • ‘lie boundless 

eharacter tl personal and dramatic 

■ T' ‘lie beautilul maid of the morn- 

ng loxed bv the Asvins, loved bv the sun, but vanishing 

^eloie him at the verv moment when he tries to embrace 
ici tMth Ins golden rays. I he sun himself, whom we 
-a^^ reflected several times before in some of the divine 
per.son,fications of the air and the skv and even of the 
earth, appears om e more in his full personality, as the 
sun of tire skv. under the names of Shrea (Helios). 
Sariti/, Piishttn. and \ ishi/u. and manv more. 

'^ou vee from all this how great a mistake it would 
be to attempt to reduce the whole of Aryan mvthology 
to solar concepts, ;ind to sohu concepts onlv. ^V''e ha\e 
seen how largely the earth, the air, and the .skv have 
each contributed their share to the earliest religious and 
•mvihological treasure of the \edic .Areas. Nevertheless 
ihc Sun occupied in ihar ancient collection of Arvan 
Thought, Achich we call MvihologA*, the same central and 
■fonimanding position Avliich, under different names, it 
still holds in our own thouohts. 

hat A\e call the Morning, the ancient Aiwas called 
the Sun or tlte Dawn; Sand there is no solemnity so deep 
to a righilv thinking creature as that of the DaAvn.’ 
(These are not inv Avords, but the Avords of one of our 
greatest poets one of the truest Avorshippers of Nature— 
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Jolm Ruskiii.) Whai \vc cull Noon, and K\ciung, and 
Night, what wc call Spring and Winter, what we (all 
Year, and Time, and Life, and Eternity—all iliis ilic 
ancient Aryas called Sun. And \et wise people voiidei 
and say, how curious that the ancient Aryas should lia\e 
had so many solar myths. Why, every lime we say ‘(iood 
Morning,^ we commit a solar myth. Every poet wiio 
sings about hhe Ma\ driving the Winter troiii the field 
again’ commits a solar niyili. Every ‘Christmas Niunbei' 
of our newspapers—ringing oui the old y ar and ringing 
in the new—is brimlull of .solar mvths. Be not afraid of 
solar myths, but whenever in ancient nniliology yon 
meet with a name that, according lo the strictest phoneiic 
rules (for this is a sine qua noii), can be traced back to a 
word meaning sun, or dawn, or morning, or night, or 
spring or winter, accept it for what it was meant to be. 
and do not be greatly surprised, if a story told of a solar 
eponymos was originally a solar myth. 

No one has more strongly protested against the ex¬ 
travagances of Comparative Mylhologists in changing 
everything into solar legends, than I have; but if I read 


some of the arguments brought forward against this new 
science, I confess thev remind me of nothing so iniuh 
as of the arguinenis brought forward, tcnuiries ago. 
against the existence of Amipodes! People then appealed 
to what is called Common Sense, which ought to tcadi 
everybody that Antipodes could not possibly txisi. he 
cause they would tumble off. The best answer dial as¬ 
tronomers could give, was. ‘(io and see.’ And I can gi\e 
no better answer lo those learned sceptics tvho try lo ridi¬ 
cule the Science of Comparative Mythology —'Go and 
seel’ that is, go and read the Veda, and before son hast 
finished the first Matidala. I can promise you, you will no 
longer shake your wise heads at solar mvths. whether in 
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India, or la Greece, or in Italy, or even in England, whert 
ive see so little of the sun, and talk all the more aboui 
-the weather—that is, about a solar myth. 

e have thus seen from the hymns and pravers pre¬ 
served to us in the Rig-seda. how a large number of so- 
•called Dev as, bright and sunny beings, or gods, were 
called into existence, how the whole world tvas peopled 
with them, and every act of nature, whether on the earth 
■or in the air or in the highest heaven, ascribed to their 
agency. 'When we say, if thunders, they said India 
thunders; when we say, if rains, they said Parganya pours 
out his buckets; when we say, if dawns, they said the 
Iieautiful Ushas appears like a dancer, displaying her 

splendour; tvhen we say, it grows dark, they said Surya 
unharnesses his steeds. The whole of nature was alive to 
the poets of the Veda, the presence of the gods was felt 
everywhere, and in that sentiment of the presence of the 
gods there was a germ of religious morality, sufficiently 
strong, it would seem, to restrain people from committing 
as it were before the etes of their gods what they were 
ashamed to commit before the eyes of men. When speak¬ 
ing of Varu/ia, the old god of the sky, one poet siys:^’ 
‘Varuna, the great lord of these worlds, sees as if he 
were near. If a man stands or walks or hides, if he goes 
to lie down or to get up. what two people sitting together 
whisper to each other. King Varuna knows it, he is there 
as the third.'’® This earth, too, belongs to Varuiia, the 
King, and this Avide sky with its ends far apart. The 
tw^o seas (the sky and the ocean") are Yaruna’s loins; he 
is also contained in this small drop of water. He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, even he would not be rid 
•of Varuna, the King^**. His spies proceed from heaven 
towards this wmrld; with thousand eyes they overlook this 
»€arth. Kina Varuita sees all this, what is betw'een heaven 
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and eai'th, and ^vhat is beyond. He bas counted 
the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player 
throws down the dice, he settles all things (iiTevocably). 
May all thy fatal snares which stand spread out seven by 
seven and threefold, catch the man who tells a lie, may 
they pass by him who speaks the truth/ 

You see this is as beautiful, and in some respects as 
true, as anything in the Psalms, And yet we know that 
there never was such a Desa, or god, or such a thing as 
Yaiai/?a. We know it is a mere name, meaning originally 
'covering or all-embracing/ tvhich was applied to the 
visible stan 7 sky, and atrerwards, by a process perfectly 
intelligible, developed into the name of a Being behind 

the starry sky, endowed Avith human and superhuman 
qualities. 

And what applies to \'anu?a applies to all the oilier 
gods of the Veda and the Vadic religion, whether three 

^ ee, or, as one ]5oet said, 'ilirce 

thousand three hundred and thirty-nine gods'®.’ They 

are all but names, quite as much as Jupiter and Apollo 
and Afinerva; in fact, quite as much as all the gods of 
ever)' religion who aie called by such appellative titles. 

Possibly, if any one one had said this during the 
Vedic age in India, or even during the Periklean age in 
Greece, he would have been called, like Socrates, a'^blas- 
phemei oi an atheist. And yet nothing can be clearer or 
timer, and we shall see that some of the poets of the Veda 

too, and, still more, the later Vedantic philosopher, had 
a clear insight that it was so. 


Only let us be careful in the use of that phrase 'it 
is a mere name.’ No name is a mere name. Every name 
was originally meant for something; only it often failed 
to express tvhat it was meant to express, and then became 
a w'eak or an empty name, or what we then call ‘a mere 
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name. bo it uas with these names of the Vedic gods. 
They were all meant to express the Beyond, the Invisible 
behind the Visible, the Inhnite within the Finite, the 
Supernatural above the Natural, the Divine, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. They failed in expressing what, by its 
very nature, must always remain inexpressible. But that 
Inexpressible itself remained, and in spite of all these 
failures, it never succumbed, or vanished from the mind 
of the ancient thinkers and poets, but always called for 
new and better names, nay calls for them even now, and 
^\’ill call for them to the ver>' end of man’s existence upon 
earth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

VEDA AND VEDANTA. 

I do not wonder that I should have been asked by some 
of my hearers to devote part of my last lecture to answer¬ 
ing the question, how. the Vedic literature could have 
been composed and preserved, if writing was unknown 
in India before .500 b.c.. while the hymns of the Rig-veda 
are said to date from 1500 b.c. Classical scolars naturally 
ask what is the date of our oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, 
and w'hat is the evidence on which so high an antiquity is 
assigned to its contents? I shall try to answer this ques¬ 
tion as well as I can, and I shall begin with a humble con¬ 
fession that the oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, known to us 
at present, date not from 1500 b.c. but from about 1500 a.d. 

We have therefore a gap of three thousand years, 
which it will requite a strong arch of argument to bridge 
over. But that is not all. 
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You may know how, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury^ when the age of the Homeric poems was discussed, 
a German scholar, Frederick August Wolf, asked two 
momentous questions: — 

1. At what time did the Greeks first become ac¬ 


quainted with the alphabet and use it for inscriptions on 
public monuments, coins, shields, and for contracts, both 
public and private?^ 

2. At what time did the Greeks first think of using 
writing for literary purposes, and what materials did 
they employ for that purpose? 

These two questions and the answers they elicited 
tlnew quite a new light on the nebulous periods of 
Greek literature. A fact more firmly established than any 
other in the ancient history of Greece is that the lonians 
learn the alphabet from the Phcenicians. The lonians 
always called their letters Phoenician letters,^ and the very 
name of Alphabet was a Phoenician word. We can well 
understand that the Phoenicians should have taught the 
lonians in Asia Minor a knowledge of the alphabet^ partly 
for commercial purposes, i.e., for making contracts, partly 
for enabling them to use those useful little sheets, called 
Periplus, or Circumnavigations^ which at that time were 
as precious to sailors as maps were to the adventurous 
seamen of the middle ages. But from that to a written 
literature, in our sease of the word, there is still a wide 
step. It is well known that the Germans, particularly in 
the TSorth, had their Runes for inscriptions on tombs 
goblets, public monuments, but not for literar>' purposes^*’ 
Even if a few lonians at Miletus and other centres of 
political and commercial life acquired the art of writing 
where could they find writing materials? and, still more 
important, where could they find readers? The lonians 
when they began to write, had to be satisfied with a hide 
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or pieces of leather, rvhich they called diphthera, and 
until that was brought to the perfection of vellum or 
parchment, the occupation of an author cannot have been 
very agreeableb 

So far as we know at present the lonians began to 
write about the middle of the sixth century b.c.; and 
whatever may have been said to the contrar). Wolf's 
dictum still holds good that w'ith them the beginning of 
a written literature was the same as the beginning of prose 

writing. 

AVhiting at that time was an effort, and such an effort 
was made for some great puipose only. Hence the first 
written skins were what we should call Murray’s Hand¬ 


books, called Feriegesis or Periodos, or, if treating of sea- 
voyages, Fen pi us, that is, guide-books, books to lead tra¬ 
vellers round a country or round a towm. Connected with 
these itineraries were the accounts of the foundations of 
cities the Ktisis. Such books existed in Asia Minor 
during the sixth and fifth centuries, and their writers were 
called by a general term, Logographi, or Logioi or Logo- 
poioiF as opposed to Aoidoi the poets. They were the 
forerunners of the Cflreek historians, and Herodotus 
(443 B.C.), the so-called father of history’, made frequent 

use of their works. . - , , a 

The whole of this incipient literary activity belonged 

to Asia Minor. From ‘Guides through towns and coun¬ 
tries ’ literature seems to have spread at an early time 
Guides through life, or philosophical “ 

ire ascribed to Anaximander the Ionian (610-547 b.c.), 
and Pherekvdes the Syrian (540 b.c.). These names carry 

us into the broad daylight of history, for Anaximander 

was the teacher of Anaximenes. Anaximenes of Anaxa 
Ic^as L Anaxagoras of Perikles. At that time writing 
?vas a recognised art. and its cultivation had been render- 
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€d possible chiefly through trade wiih Eg\pt and the im¬ 
portation of papyros. In the time of Aischylos (500 n.c.) 
the idea of writing had become so familiar that he could 
use it again and again in poetical metaphors^, and there 
seems little reason why we should doubt that both Pcisis- 
tratos (528 b.c.) and Polykrates of Samos (523 b.c.) were 
among the first collectors of Greek manuscripts. 

In this manner the simple questions asked by Wolf 
helped to reduce the history of ancient Greek literature 
to some kind of order, particularly with reference to its 
first beginnings. 

It would therefore seem but reasonable that the two 
first questions to be asked by the students of Sanskrit 
literature should have been; — 

1. At what time did the people of India become ac¬ 
quainted with an alphabet? 

2. At what time did they first use such alphabet 
for literary purposes? 

Curiously enough, however, these questions remained 
in abeyance for a long time, and, as a consequence, it 
was impossible to introduce even the first elements of 
order into the chaos of ancient Sanskrit literature®. 

I can here state a few facts only. There are no in¬ 
scriptions to be found anywhere in India before the 
middle of the third century b.c. These inscriptions are 
Buddhist, put up during the reign of Asoka, the gratid- 
son of Chandragupta, who was the contemporary of Selil¬ 
eus, and at whose court in Patalibothra, Megasthenes 
lived as ambassador of Seleucus. Here, as you see, we 
are on historical ground. In fact, there is little dhubr 
that Asoka, the king who put up these inscriptions in 
several parts of his vast kingdom, reigned from 259-222 b.c. 

These inscriptions are written in two alphabets—one 
Witten from right to left, and clearly derived from an 
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Aram^an, that is, a Seniilic alphabet; the other writici: 
iiom left to right, and likewise an adaptation, and an 
artificial or systematic adaptation, of a Semitic alphabet to 
the requirements of an Indian language. That second 
alphabet became the source of all Indian alphabets, and 
of many alphabets carried chieHy by Buddhist teacher> 
far bevond the limits of India, though it is possible tluu 
the earliest Tamil alphabet may have been directly de¬ 
rived from the same Semitic source which supplied both 
the dextrorsum and the sinistrorsum alphabets of India. 

Here then we have the first fact, viz.^ that writing, 
even for monumental purposes, was unknown in India 
before the third century b.c. 

But writing for commercial purposes was known in 
India before that lime. Megasthenes was no doubt quite 
right when he said that the Indians did not know letters^, 
that their laws were not written, and that they adminis¬ 
tered justice from memory. But Nearchus, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, who sailed down the Indus 
("25 B.c.), and was therefore brought in contact with the 
merchants frequenting the maritime stations of India, 
^cas probably equally right in declaring that ‘the Indians 
wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten together. 
Tliese were no doubt commercial documents, contracts, 
it may be, with Phoenician or Egyptian captains, and thev 
would prove nothing as to the existence in India at that 
lime of what we mean by a written literature. In fact. 
Nearchus himself affirms what Megasthenes said after him, 
namely that ‘the laws of the sophists in India were not 
written.' If. at the same time, the Greek travellers in 
India speak of milestones, and of cattle marked by the 
Indians with various signs and also with numbers, all 
this would perfectly agree with what we know from other 
sources, that though the art of writing may have reached 
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India before the time of Alexander's conquest, its employ¬ 
ment for literary purposes cannot date from a much 
earlier time. 

Here then we are brought face to face with a most 
startling fact. Writing was unknown in India before the 
fourth century before Christ, and yet we are asked to 
believe that the Vedic literature in its three well-defined 
periods, the Mantra, Brnhmana, and Sutra periods, goes 
back to at least a thousand vears before our era. 

Now the Rig-veda alone, which contains a collection 
of ten books of hymns addressed to various deities, con¬ 
sists of 1017 (1028) poems, 10.580 verses, and about 
153,826 words.^® How were these poems composed—for 
they are composed in very perfect metre—and how, after 
having being composed, were they handed down from 
1500 before Christ to 1500 after Christ the time to which 
most of our best Sanskrit MSS. belong? 

may sound startling, but 
—what will sound still more startling, and yet is a fact 
that can easily be ascertained by anybody who doubts it 
—at the present moment, if every MS of the Rig-veda were 
lost, we should be able to recover the whole of it—from 
the memory of the Srotriyas in India. These native stu¬ 
dents learn the Veda by heart, and thev learn it from the 
mouth of their Guru, never from a MS., still less from my 

printed edition,—and after a time they teach it again to 
their pupils. 

I have had such students in my room at Oxford, who 
not only could repeat these hymns, but who repeated 
them with the proper accents (for the Vedic Sanskrit has 
accents like Greek), nay who, when looking through my 
printed edition of the Rig-veda, could point out a mis¬ 
print without the slightest hesitation. 

I can tell you more. There are hardly any various 
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readings m our MSS. of the Rig-veda. but various school. 

in India have their own readings of certain passages, and 

ey hand down those readings with great care. So, instead 

of collating MSS., as we do in Greek and Latin I have 

asked some friends of mine to collate those Vedic students. 

who carry their own Rig-veda in their memor)-, and to 

et me have the various readings from these livintr autho¬ 
rities. ® 


Here then we are not dealing with theories, but with 
facts, which anybody may verify. The whole of the Rig- 
Aeda, and a great deal more, still exists at the present mo¬ 
ment in the oral tradition of a number of scholars who, if 
they liked, could write down eveiy^ letter, and every 
accent, exactly as we find them in our old MSS. 

Of course, this learning by heart is carried on under 
a strict discipline: it is, in fact, considered as a sacred duty. 
A native friend of mine, himself a very distinguished 
Vedic scholar, tells me that a bov, who is to be brought 
up as a student of the Rig-veda, has to spend about eight 
years in the house of his teacher. He has to learn ten 
books: first, the h^rnns of the Rig-veda; then a prose 
treatise on sacrifices, called the BrahmaTia; then the so. 
called Forest-book or Aranyaka; then the rules on domestic 
ceremonies; and lastly, six treatises on pronunciation, 
grammar, ethnology, metre, astronomy, and ceremonial. 

These ten books, it has been calculated, contain nearlv 
30.000 lines, each line leckcned as thirlv-two syllables, 

A pupil studies every dav, during the eight vears of 
his theological apprenticeship, except on the holidays, 
which are called ‘non-reading days.’ There being 360 
davs in a lunar year, the eight years would give him 2880 
davs. Deduct from this 384 holidays, and you get 2496 
working days during the eight years. If you divide the 
number of lines, 30,000, by the number of working days,. 
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you get about twelve lines to be learnt each clay, iliougb 
much time is taken up, in addition, for praciisiiig and 
rehearsing what has been learnt before. 

Now this is the slate of things at present, ihougii I 
doubt whether it will last much longer, and I always im¬ 
press on my friends in India, and therefore impress on 
those also who will soon be settled as Civil Servants in 
India, the duty of trying to learn all that can still btr 
learnt from those living libraries. Much ancient Sanskrit 
lore will be lost for ever when that race of .Srotriyas be 
comes extinct. 

But now let us look back. About a thousand vears 
ago a Chinese, of the name of I-tsing, a Buddhist, went 
to India to learn Sanskrit, in order to be able to translate 
some of the sacred books of his own religion, which were 
originally written in .Sanskrit, into Chinese. He left 
China in 671, twenty-five years after Hiouen-ihsang's re¬ 
turn. arrived at Tamralipti in India in 67.*!, and went to 
the great College and Monastery of Nalanda, where he 
studied Sanskrit. He returned to China in 695, and died 
in 713.11 

In one of his works which we still possess in Chinese, 
he gives an account of what he saw in India, not only 
among his own co religionists, the Buddhists, but like¬ 
wise among the Brahmans.^^ 

Of the Buddhist priests he says that after they have 
learnt to recite the five and the ten precepts, they are 
taught the 400 hymns of MatnAc/a, and afterward the 150 
h)Tnns of the same poet. When they are able to recite 
these, they begin the study of the Sutras of their Sacred 
Canon. They also learn by heart the Gatakamal-i", 
which gives an account of Buddha in former states of ex¬ 
istence. Speaking of what he calls the islands of the 
Southern Sea, which he visited after leaving India, I-tsing 
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Th k ^ South Sea. 

1 here both priests and laymen recite the GStakamala as 

they recite the hymns mentioned before; but it has not 
yet been translated into Chinese.’ 

One of tliese stories, he proceeds to say, was versified 

by a king (Aie-diih) and set to music, and was performed 

before the public with a band and dancing— evidently a 
Buddhist mystery play. ^ 

I-tsing then gives a short account of the system of 
■education. Children, he says, learn the forty-nine letters 
and the 10,000 compound letters when they are six years 
old, and generally finish them in half a year. This cor¬ 
responds to about 300 verses, each sloka of thirty-two 
syllables. It was originally taught by Mahesvara. At 
eight yeais, children begin to learn the grammar of 
Panini, and know it after about eight months. It con¬ 
sists of 1,000 slokas, called Sutras. 

Then follows the list of roots (dhatu) and the three 
appendices (khila), consisting again of 1,000 slokas. 
Boys begin the three appendices when they are ten years 
old, and finish them in three vears. 

When they have reached the age of fifteen, they begin 

4 * p on the grammar (Sutra) and spend 

five years in learning it. And here I-tsing gives the fol¬ 
lowing advice to his countrymen, many of whom came to 
India to learn Sanskrit, but seem to have learnt it verv 

f 

imperfectly. ‘If men of China,’ he writes, ‘go to India, 
Avishing to studv there, ihev should fim of all learn these 
grammatical works, and then only other subjects; if not, 
thev will merely waste their labour. These works should 
be learnt by heart. But this is suited for men of high 

cjnality only.They should study hard day and 

night, without letting a moment pass for idle repose. 
They should be like Confucius, through whose hard study 
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the binding of his Yih-king was three times cut asunckr. 
being worn awayi and like Sui-shih, who used to read -t 
book repeatedly one hundred times.’ Then follows a 
remark, more intelligible in Clhinese than in English. 
‘The hairs of a bull are counted by thousands, the horn 
of a unicorn is only one.’ 

I-tsing then speaks of the high degree of perfection 
to which the memory of these students attained, boili 
among Buddhists and heretics. ‘Such men/ he says, ‘could 
commit to memory the contents of two volumes, learning 
them only once.’ 

And then turning to the hrrelirs^ or w'hat wt should 
call the orthodox Brahmans, he says: ‘The Brahmans 
are regarded throughout the five divisions of India as iIn¬ 
most respectable. They do not walk with the other three* 
castes, and other mixed classes of people are still further 
dissociated from them. They revere their Scriptures, the 

four Vedas, containing about 100.000 verses.The 

Vedas are handed down from mouth to mouth, not written 
on paper. There are in every generation some iniclligeni 

Brahmans who can recite (hose 100,000 verses.1 

myself saw such men.’ 

Here then we have an cyc-witness who, in the 
seventh century after Christ, visited India, learnt Sanskrit, 
and spent about tw-enty years in diflerent monasteries—a 
man who had no theories of his own about oral tradition, 
but, who. on the contrary, as coming from China, was 
quite familiar with the idea of a wTificn, nay, of a printed 
literature:—and yet what docs he say? ‘The Vedas arc noi 
wTitten on paper, but handed down from mouth to 
mouth.’ 

Now, I do not quite agree here with I-tsing. At all 
events, who must not conclude from what he says that 
there existed no Sanskrit MSS. at all at his time? We 
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ouTu'sLr'-Msr''™ “"'”v 

and .ransS „e f' t'" 

MSS nf ir , , ^ y therefore there were 

MSS. of the Vedai also in existence. But I-tsing for all 

at, was rjght tn supposing that these MSS. were not 
Imved to be used bv students, and that they had always 
to learn the Veda by heart and from the mouth of a pro 

hw books 

Ian-books severe punishments are threatened against per- 

MSS t' t7' ^ ’ *hows that 

nith the ancient privileges of the Brahmans, as the only 
legnimate teachers of their sacred scriptures. 

If now, after having heard this account of I-tsin-, we 
go back for about another thousand years, we shaU feel 
less sceptical in accepting the evidence which w^e find in 
the so-called Piatisakhyas. that is, collections of rules 
which, so far as we know at present, go back to the fifth 
ceinury before our era, and which tell us almost exactly 
the same as what we can see in India at the present mo¬ 
ment. namely that the education of children of the three 
twue-born castes, the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaivvas, consisted in their passing at least eight years in 

flic house of a Guiii, and learning by heart the ancient 
\'edic h)Tnns. 


The art of teaching had even at that early time been 
reduced to a perfect svstem. and at that time certainly 
there is not the slightest trace of anything, such as a book, 
or skin, or parchment, a sheet of paper, pen or ink, being 
known even by name to the people of India; while every 
expression connected with wdiat w'e should call literature, 
points to a literature (we cannot help using that w'ord) 
existing in memory onlv, and being handed down with the 
most scrupulous cave bv means of oral tradition. 
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I had to enter into these details because I know that, 
with our ideas of literature, it requires an eflort to unaj^uie 
the bare possibility of a large amount of poolry, and si.ll 
more of prose, existing in any but a written form. And 
yet here too we onlv see what we see elsewhere, namely 
that man. before the great discoveries of civili/ation van- 
made, was able by greater individual efforts to adiicvr 
what to us, accustomed to easier contrivances, seems alniosi 
impossible. So-called savages were able to (hip (Imis, to 
get fire by rubbing sticks of wood, wliich baffles our li;indi 
est workmen. Are we to suppose that, il ihey wished 
to preserve some songs which, as tbev believed, had 
once secured them the favour of their gods, had broughi 
rain from heaven, or led them on to victorv. they would 
have found no means of doing so? We have onlv to read 
such accounts as. for instance, Mr. William Wyaii Cfill 
has given us in his ‘Historical Sketches of Savage Life in 
Polynesia,to see how anxious even savages arc lo pre- 

d 

serve the records of their ancient heroes, kings, and gods, 


particularly when the dignity or nobility of certain families 
depends on these songs, or when they contain what might 
be called the title-deeds to large estates. And that (be 
Vedic Indians were not the onlv savages of antiquity who 
discovered the means of presening a large liierainre bv 
means of oral tradition, we may learn from C’.asar’\ not 
a very credulous witness, who tells us that the ‘Druids 
were said to know a large number of verses bv heart; that 
some of them spent twenty vears in learning them, and 
that they considered it wrong to commit them to writ 
ing’—exactly the same storv which we hear in India. 

We must return once more to the question of dates. 
We have traced the existence of the Veda, as handed down 
by oral tradition, from our davs to the davs of I-tsing in 
the seventh century after Christ, and again to tlic period 
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century befon 


■of the Pr-iti,akhyas, in the fifth 

A-ni'ist. 

In that fifth century b.c. took place the rise of B..H 
dhK™, a .digi„„ buil. up „„ .be'^ n,i„, 7 he Ve 
«l.g.o„, ,„d founded, so ,o soy, „„ ,he denial oMhe 

Whatever exists therefore of Vedic literature must 
be accommodated within the centuries preceding the rise 

o Bu dhistn. and if I tell you that there'are thrfe periods 
ed.c liteiature lo be accommodated, the third presup¬ 
posing the second, and the second the first, and that 
that first period presents us with a collection, and a svste- 
matic collection of Vedic hymns, I think you will agree 
with me that it is from no desire for an extreme antiquity 
but simply from a respect for facts, that students of the 
Veda have come to the conclusion that these hymns, of 
which the M.SS. do not carry us back beyond the fifteenth 

ccnturv after Christ, took their origin in the fifteenth 
century before Christ. 

One fact I must mention once more, because I think 

u may carry conviction even against the stoutest sceptic¬ 
ism. 

I mentioned that the earliest inscriptions discovered 
in India, belon.g to the reign of King A.scka, the grandson 
of Chamlragiipia. who reigned from 2.'79-222 before Christ. 

V hat is the langua.ge of those it scriptions? Is it the Sans¬ 
krit of the Vedic hvmns? Certainly not. Is it the later 

4 

Sanskrit of the Rrahma//ns and Siitras? Certainly not. 

These inseripiimis are written in the local dialects as then 

spoken in India, and these local dialects differ from the 

i^raiTiinat'.ral Sanskrit .about as much as Italian does from 
Larin. 

A\hat follows from this? First, that the archaic Sans- 
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krit of the Veda had ceased to be spoken before the third 
century b.c. Secondly, that even the later literary and 
gi'animatical Sanskrit was no longer spoken and under¬ 
stood by the people at large; that Sanskrit therclore had 
ceased, nay, we may say, had long ceased to be the snoken 
language of the country when Buddhism arose, and tliat 
tnerefore the youth and manhood of the ancient Vedic 
language lie far beyond the period that gave birth to the 
teaching of Buddha, who, though he may have known 
Sanskrit, and even Vedic Sanskrit, insisted again and 
again on the duty that his disciples should preach his- 
doctrines in the language of the people whom they wished 
to benefit. 

And now, when the time allotted to me is nearly at 
an end, I find, as it always happens, that I have not been 
able to say one half of what I hoped to say as to thc 
lessons to be learnt by us in India, even with regard to 
this one branch of human knowledge only, the study of 
the origin of religion. I hope, however, I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in showing you the entirely new aspect which the 
old problem of the theogony, or the origin and growth of 
the Devas or gods, assumes from the light thrown upon 
it by the Veda. Instead of positive theories, we now have 
positive facts, such as you look for in vain an^'^vhere else; 
and though there is still a considerable interval between 
the Devas of the Veda, even in their highest form, and 
such concepts as Zeus, Apollon, and Athene, yet the chief 
riddle is solved, and we know now at last what stuff the 
gods of the ancient world were made of. 

But this theogonic process is but one side of the an¬ 
cient Vedic religion, and there are two other sides of at 
least the same importance and of even a deeper interest 
to us. 

There are in fact three religions in the Veda, or. if 
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I may say so, three naves in one gieat temple, reared, as 
it were, before our eyes by poets, prophets, and philoso¬ 
phers. Here, too, we can watch the work and the work¬ 
men. We have not to deal with hard formulas only, with 
unintelligible ceremonies, or petrified fetishes. We can 
see how the human mind arrives by a perfectly rational 
process at all its later irrationalities. This is what distin¬ 
guishes the Veda from all other Sacred Books. Much, no 
doubt, in the Veda also, and in the VTdic ceremonial, is 
already old and unintelligible, hard and petrified. But in 
Tiiany cases the development of names and concepts, their 
transition from the natural to the supernatural, from the 
individual to the general, is still going on, and it is for 
that \ery reason that we find it so difficult, nay almost 
impossible, to translate the growing thoughts of the Veda 
into the full-grown and more than full-gi'own language of 

our lime. 

Let us lake one of the oldest words for god in the 
\'e(hi. such as deva, the Latin clem. The dictionaries tell 
voLi iliat deva means god and gods, and so, no doubt, 
it does. But if we always translated deva in the Vedic 
hvmns by god. we should not be translating, but com- 
plctclv transforming the thoughts of the Vedic poets. I do 
not mean onlv that oiir idea of God is totally different 
from the idea that was intended to be expressed by deva; 
l)ut esen the Greek and Roman concept of gods would 
be totally inadequate to convey the thoughts imbedded 
in the Vedic deva. Deva meant originally bright, and 
nothing else. Meaning bright, it was constantly used of 
the skv, the stars, the sun. the dawn, the day, the spring, 
the rivers, the earth; and when a poet wished to speak of 
all of these bv one and the same word—by what we 
should call a general term—he called them all Devas. 
\Vlicn that had been done, Deva did no longer mean ‘the 
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Bright ones,’ but the name comprehended all the quali¬ 
ties which the sky and the sun and tlie dawn shared lit 
common, excluding only those that were peculiar to eacln 

Here you see how, by llie simplest process, the Devas, 
the bright ones, migiit become and did become the 
Devas, the heavenly, the kind, ilie poweiiul, the invisi¬ 
ble, the immortal—and, in the end, something very like 
the Theoi ot the Greeks and the Dii ol the Romans. 

In this way one Beyond, the Beyond ol Nature, was 
built up in the ancient religion of the Veda, and peopled 
with Devas, and Asuras, and Vasus, and Adityas, all 
names for the bright solar^ celestial, diurnal, and vernal 
powers of nature, without altogether excluding, however, 
even the dark and unfriendly powers, those of the night, 
of the dark clouds, or of winter, capable of mischief, but 
always destined in the end to succumb to the valour and 
strength of their bright antagonists. 

We now come to the second nave of the Vedic 
temple, the second Beyond that was dimly perceived, and 
grasped and named by the anciejit Risliis, namely the 
world of the Departed Spirits. 

There was in India, as elsewhere, another very early 
faith, springing up naturally in the hearts of the people, 
that their fathers and mothers, when they departed this 
life, departed to a Beyond, wherever it might be, either 
in the East from whence all the bright Devas seemed to 
come, or more commonly in the West, the land to which 
they seemed to go, called in the Veda the realm of Yama 
or the setting sun. The idea that beings which once had 
been, could ever cease to be, had not yet entered their 
minds: and from the belief that their fathers existed 
somewhere, though they could ^ec them no more, there 

arose the belief in another Beyond, and the germs of 
another religion. 
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Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite im¬ 
perceptible or extinct even after their death. Theii 
piesence continued to be felt in the ancient laws and 
customs of the family, most of which rested on their will 
and their authority. While their fathers were alive and 
strong, their will was law; and when, after their death, 
doubts or disputes arose on points of law" or custom, it 
was but natural that the memory and the authority of the 
fathers should be appealed to to settle such points—that 
the law should still be their w'ill. 

Thus Manu says (IV. 178): ‘On the path on w^hich 
his fathers and grandfathers have ’ w*alked, on that 
path of good men let him walk, and he will not 
go wrong.’ 

In the same manner then in which, out of the bright 
powders of nature, the Devas or gods had arisen, there 
arose out of predicates shared in common by the depart¬ 
ed, such as pitWs, fathers, preta, gone aw^ay, another 
general concept, what wc should call Manes, the kind 
ones, Ancestors^ Shades, Spirits or Ghosts, whose ww- 
sliip was now^here more fully developed than in India. 
That common name, Pitm or Fathers, gradually attract¬ 
ed tow-ards istelf all that the fathers shared in common. 
It came to mean not only fathers, but invisible, kind, 
pow'erful immortal, heavenly beings, and we can watch 
in the Veda, better perhaps than anywhere else, the in¬ 
evitable, yet most touching metamorphosis of ancient 
thought'.—the love of the child for father and mother 
l^ecoming transfigured into an instinctive belief in the 

immortality of the soul. 

It is strange, and really more than strange, that not 
only should this important and prominent side of the 
ancient religion of the Hindus have been ignored, but 
that of late its very existence should have been doubted. 
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I feel obliged, therefore, to add a few words in support 
of what I have said just now of the supreme irnporiancc 
of this belief in and this worship of ancestral spirits il^ 
India from the most ancient to the most modern times. 
Herbert Spencer, who has done so much in calling atten¬ 
tion to ancestor worship as a natural ingredient of religion 
among all savage nations, declares in the most emphatic 
manner,^® ‘that he has seen it implied, that he has heard 
it in conversation, and that he now has it before him in. 
print, that no Indo-European or Semitic nation, so far as 
we know, seems to have made a religion of the worship, 
of the dead.’ I do not doubt his words, but I think that 
on so important a point, Herbert Spencer ought to have 
named his authorities. It seems to me almost impossible 
that anybody who has ever opened a book on India 
should have made such a statement. There are hymns in. 
the Rig-veda addressed to the Fathers. There are full 
descriptions of the worship due to the Fathers in the 
Brahmanas and Sritras. The epic poems, the law books, 
the Puranas, all are brimful of allusions to ancestral 
offerings. The whole social fabric of India, with its laws 
of inheritance and marriage.*^ rests on a belief in the 
Manes,—and yet we are told that no Indo-European 

nation seems to have made a religion of the worship of 
the dead. 

The Persians had their Fravashis. the Greeks their* 
Theoi Patrooi and their daimones,’* while among the 
Romans the Lares familiares and the Ditn Manes were 
worshipped more zealously than any other gods.^” 
Manu goes so far as to tell us in one place: ‘An obla¬ 

tion by Brahmans to their ancestors transcends an obla¬ 


tion to the deities;’ and yet w'e 
European nation seems to have 
worship of the dead. 


are told that no Indo- 
made a religion of the 
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Such things ought really not to be, if there is to be 
any progress in historical research, and I cannot help 
thinking that what Herbert Spencer meant was probably 
no more than that some scholars did not admit that the 
worship of the dead formed the whole of the religion of 
any of the Indo-European nations. That, no doubt, is 
perfectly true, but it would be equally true, I believe, of 
almost any other religion. And on this point again the 
students of anthropology will learn more, I believe, from 
the \'cda than from anv other book. 

In the Veda the Pitr/s. or fathers, are invoked toge¬ 
ther with the Devas, or gods, but they are not confounded 
■\vith them. The Devas never become Pitrzs, and though 
such adjectives as deva are sometimes applied to the 
Piu/s, and they are raised to the rank of the older classes 
ot Devas,it is easv to see that the Pitr/s and Devas had 
each their independent origin, and that they represent 
two lotallv distinct phases of the human mind in the 
creation of its objects of worship. This is a lesson which 
ought never to be forgotten. 

'We read in the Rig-veda: ‘May the rising Dawns 
protect me, may the flowing Rivers protect me, may the 
firm Mountains protect me, may the Fathers protect me 
at this invocation of the gods.’-* Here nothing can be 
clearer than the separate existence of the Fathers, apart 
from the Dawns, the Rivers, and the Mountains, though 
thev arc included in one common Devahuti, or invoca¬ 
tion of the gods. 

\Ve must distinguish, however, from the very fiist. 
lieiwccn two classes, or rather between two concepts of 
Faihcrs, the one comprising the distant, half-forgotten, 
and almost mythical ancestors of certain families or of 
what would have been to the poets of the Veda, the 
whole human race, the other consisting of the fathers who 
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had but lately departed, and who were still, as it were, 
personally remembered and revered. 

The old ancestors in general approach more nearly 
to the gods. They are often represented as having gone 
to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the departed, and to 
live there in company with some of the Devas.®^ , 

We sometimes read of the great-grandfathers being 
in heaven, the grandfathers in the sky, the fathers on the 
earth, the first in company with the Adityas, the second 
with the Rudras, the last with the Vasus. All these are 
individual poetical conceptions.** 

Yama himself is sometimes invoked as if he were one 
of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or that trod 
the path of the Fathers*'' leading to the common sunset 
in the West.*® Still his real Deva-like nature is never 
completely lost, and, as the god of the setting sun, he is 
indeed the leader of the Fathers, but not one of the 
Fathers himself.** 

Many of the benefits which men enjoyed on earth 
were referred to the Fathers, as having first been pro¬ 
cured and first enjoyed by them. They performed the 
first sacrifices, and secured the benefits arising from them. 
Even the great events in nature, such as the rising of the 
sun. the light of the day and the darkness of the night, 
■were sometimes referred to them, and they were praised 
for having broken open the dark stable of the morning 
and having brought out the cow's, that is, the days.** 
They were even praised for having adorned the night 
with stars, while in later w’ritings the stars are said to be 
the lights of the good people who have entered into 

among the 

ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The Fathers are 
called in the Veda truthful (satya), wise (suvidatra), 
righteous (r/tavat), poets (kavf), leaders (pathikrft), and 


heaven.** Similar ideas, w'e know, prevailed 
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one of their most frequent epithets is somya, delighting 
in Soma, Soma being the ancient intoxicating beverage of 
the Vedic ftishis, which was believed to bestow immorta¬ 
lity/'® but which had been lost, or at all events had 
become difficult to obtain by the Aryas, after their 
migiation into the Punjab.^^ 

The families of the Bh?7gus, the Angiras, the Athar- 
vans-- all have their PitWs or Fathers, who are invoked 
to sit down on the grass and to accept the offerings placed 
there for them. Even the name of Pitnyagnfl, sacrifice 
of the Fathers, occurs already in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda.®^ 

The following is one of the hymns of the Rig-veda 
by which those ancient Fathers were invited to come to 
their sacrifice (Rig-veda X. 15)^‘: — 

1. ‘^^ay the Soma-loving Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and middle, arise. May the gentle and righteous 
Fathers who have come to life (again), protect us in 
these invocations! 

2. ‘May this salutation be for the Fathers to-day, 
for those who have departed before or after; whether they 
now dwell in the sky above the earth, or among the 
blessed people. 

f). ‘I invited the wise Fathers. . . may they come 
hither quickly, and sitting on the grass readily partake 

of the poured-out draught! 

4. ‘Come hither to us with your help, you Fathers 
who sit on the grass! We have prepared these libations 
for you, accept them! Come hither with your most blessed 
protection, and give us health and wealth without fail! 

5. ‘The Some-loving Fathers have been called hither 
to their dear viands which are placed on the grass. Let 
them approach, let them listen, let them bless, let them 

protect us!' 
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6. ‘Bending yonr 
accept all this sacrifice, 
any wrong that we may 


knee and sitting on my right. 
Do not hurt us, O Fathers^ for 
have committed against you, men 


as w’e are. 


7. ‘When you sit down on the lap of the red dawns, 
grant wealth to the generous mortal! O Fathers, give of 

your treasure to the sons of this man here, and bestow 
vigour here on us! 

8. ‘May Yama, as a friend with friends, consume 
the offerings according to his wish, united with those 
old Soma-loving Fathers of ours, the Vasish/Aas, who 
arranged the Soma draught. 

9. Clome hither, O Agni, tvith those wise and 
truthful Fathers who like to sit down near the hearth, 
who thirsted when yearning for the gods, who knew the 
sacrifice, and who were strong in praise with their songs. 

10. ‘Come, O Agni, with those ancient fathers who 
like to sit do^vn near the hearth, who for ever praise the 
gods, the truthful, who eat and drink our oblations, 
making company with Indra and the gods. 

^ hers, \ ou who have been consumed by 

Agni, come here, sit down on your seats, you kind guides! 
Eat of the offerings which we have placed on the turf, 
and then grant us wealth and strong offspring! 

12. ‘O Agni. O Gatavedas’s, at our request thou 

hast carried the offerings, having first rendered them 

sweet. Thou gavest them to the Fathers, and thev fed 

on then share. Eat also. O god, the proffered obla¬ 
tions ! 

1-8. ‘The Fathers who are here, and the Fathers who 
are not here, those whom we know, and those whom we 
know not, thou, Gafavedas, knowest how many they 

are, accept the well-made sacrifice with the sacrificial 
portions ! 
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14. ‘To those who, wheihei burnt bv hre or not 

burnt by fire, rejoice in their share in the ftiidst of heaven, 

grant thou. O King, that their body may take that life 
w Inch thev wish for I ' 

Oistinct fioii'i the \\'OFship offered to these priniitixe 
ancestors, is the reverence which from an early time was 

ren to their departed father, soon 
also to their grandfather. and great-grandfather. The 

ceremonies in which these more personal feelings found 
expression were of a more domestic character, and allotted 
therefore of greater local variety. 

It would be Cjuiie impo.ssible to gi\e here even an 
abstract only of the minute regidations which have been 
preserved to us in the Brahmanas, the .S'rauta. Gr/hva. 
and S;'ima\aA’arika Sutras, the Law-books, and a mass of 
later manuals on the performance of endless rites, all in¬ 
tended to honour the Departed. Such are the inimiie 
prescriptions as in times and seasons, as to altars and 
offerinGt"^. as to the number and shape of the sacrificial 
vessels, as to the proper postures of the sacrificers, and 
the different arrangements of the vessels, that it is extreme- 
Iv difficidt to catch hold of what we reallv care for, 
namclv. the thought'-' and intentions of those Acho first 
devised all these intricacies. Much has been written on 


this class of sacrifices bv European scholars also, begin- 
ning with Colebrooke’s excellent essavs on ‘The Reli- 
gious Ceremonies of the Hindus.’^® But when we ask 
the simple question, \Vhat was the thought from whence 
all this outward ceremonial sprang, and what was the 
nattual craving of the human heart which it seemed to 
satisf\. we hardly get an intelligible answer an\Avd'iere. 
It IS true that .Srnddhas continue to be performed all over 
India to the present dav, but we know how widely the 
modern ceremonial has diverged fi'om the rules laid down 
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in the old Sastras, and it is quite clear from the descrip¬ 
tions given to us by recent travellers that no one can. 
understand the purport even of these survivals of the 
old ceremonial, unless he understands Sanskrit and cam 
read the old Sutras. We are indeed told in full detail 
how the cakes were made which the Spirits were sup¬ 
posed to eat. how many stalks of grass were to be used on- 
which they had to be offered, how long each stalk ought 
to be, and in what direction it should be held. All the 
things which teach us nothing are explained to us in 
abundance, but the few things which the true scholar 
really cares for are passed over, as if they had no interest 
to us at all, and have to be discovered under heaps of 
rubbish. 

In order to gain a little light, I think we ought to 
distinguish between— 

1. The daily ancestral sacrifice, the Pitnyagna, as 
one of the five Great Sacrifices (Mahayagnas); 

2 The monthly ancestral sacrifice, the Pinda-pitir/- 
yagna, as part of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice; 

3. The funeral ceremonies on the death of a house¬ 
holder; 

4. The Agapes, or feasts of love and charity, com¬ 
monly called Sraddhas, at which food and other charitable 
gifts were bestowed on deserving persons in memory of 
the deceased ancestors. The name of Sraddha belongs 
properly to this last class only, but it has been transferred 
to the second and third class of sacrifices also, because 
Sraddha formed an important part in them. 

The daily Pitnyagna or Ancestor-worship is one of 
the five sacrifices, sometimes called the Great Sacrifices''^, 
which every married man ought to perform day by day. 
They are mentioned in the Gnhyasiitras^®, as Devayagfia. 
for the Devas, Bhiitayagna for animals See., Pifnyag?7a, 
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^rZ for Brahman, i.e., study of 

^he \eda, and Manushyayagfia, for men, i.e., hospitality, 

Manu3® tells us the same, namely, that a married 
sman has five great religious duties to perform:_ 

Brahma-sacrifice, i.e. the studying and teach¬ 
ing of the Veda (sometimes called Ahuta). 

2. The Pitr/ sacrifice, i.e. the offering of cakes and 
■^vater to the Manes (sometimes called Prarita). 

3. The Deva-sacrifice, i.e., the offering of oblations 
Xo the Gods (sometimes called Huta). 

4- The Bhrlta-sacrifice, i.e. the giving of food to 
living creatures (sometimes called Prahuta). 

The Manushya-sacrifice, i.e. the receiving of 

■guests with hospitality (sometimes called Brahmva- 
huta"*®). 

* 

The performance of this daily Pitrtyagna seems to 
liave been extremely simple. The householder had to 
put his sacred cord on the right shoulder, to say ‘Svadha 
to the Fathers.’ and to throw the remains of certain 
offerings towards the South^^ 

The human impulse to this sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
can be called, is clear enough. The five ‘great sacrifices’ 
■comprehended in early times the whole duty of man from 
■day to day. They were connected with his daily meaP“. 
When this meal was preparing, and before he could touch 
It himself, he was to offer something to the Gods, a Vai.9- 
vadeva offering.'** in which the chief deities were Ag^i, 
Soma, the Visve Devas. Dhanvantari, a kind of Aescula¬ 
pius, Kuhn and Anumati (phases of the moon), Pragapati, 
lord of creatures. Dyava-pr/thivi, Heaven and Elarth, and 
‘Svish/akrit, the fire on the hearth. 

After having thus satisfied the Gods in the four quar¬ 
ters. the householder had to throw some oblations into 
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die Open air, which were iniended for animals, and in 
some cases for invisible beings, ghosts, and such like. 
Then he was to remember the Departed, the Pitris, with 
some offerings; but even after having done this he was 
not yet to begin his own repast, unless he had also given 
something to strangers (atithis). 

When all this had been fulfilled, and when, besides, 
the householder, as we should say, had said his daily 
prayers, or repeated what he had learnt of the Veda, 
then and then only was he in harnion)' witii the world 
that surrounded him, the five Great Sacrifices had been 
performed by him, and he was free from all the sins 
arising from a thoughtless and selfish life. 

This Piti'/yagna, as one of the live daily sacrifices, is 
described in the Brahmanas, the Grihya and Saniaya- 
Aarika Sutras, and, of course, in the legal Samhiius. 

informs us th^t ‘orthodox Brahmans 
to this day profess to obser\’e all these five ceremonies, 
but that in reality only the offerings to the gods and 
manes are strictly observed, while the reading is completed 
by the repetition of the Gayatri only, and charity and 
feeding of animals are casual and uncertain.* 

Quite different from this simple daily ancestral 
offering is the Piinyagna or Pi/zda-pilnyagna. which forms 
part of many of the statutable sacrifircs, and, first of all. 


Rajendralal Mitia“, 


of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice. Here again the 
human motive is intelligible enough. It ^vas the contem¬ 


plation of the regular course of nature, the discover^’ of 
order in the coming and going of the heavenly bodies, 
the growing confidence in some ruling power of the 
world which lifted man’s thoughts from his daily work 
to higher regions, and filled his heart with a desire lo 


approach these higher powers with praise, thanksgiving, 
and offerings. And it was at such moments as the waning 
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Ot the moon that his thoughts would most naturally turn 
<> those whose life had ivaned, whose bright faces rvere 
no longer visible on earth, his fathers %r ances^rT 
heiefore at the verv beginning of the New-Moon sacri¬ 
fice, we are told in the Br3hmanas« and in the Srauta- 
Mitias that a Pitr/yagna. a sacrifice to the Fathers, has to 
be perfomied. A Aaru or pie had to be prepared in the 
Dakshmagm. the southern fire, and the offerings, con¬ 
sisting of water and round cakes (pi/tdas), were specially 
dedicated to father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
tvhile the wife of the sacrifice!-, if she wished for a son, 
tilloAvcd to C3t oiic of tile Ctikes*^. 

Similar ancestral offerings took place during other 

sacrifices too, of which the Neiv and Full-Moon sacrifices 
form the general type. 

It may be quite true that these two kinds of ances¬ 
tral sacrifices have the same object and share the same 


name, but their character is different; and if. as has often 
been the case, thev are mixed up together, we lose the 
most important lessons which a study of the ancient 
ceremonial should teach us. I cannot describe the differ¬ 
ence between these two Pitr/vagnas more decisively than 
bv pointing out that the former was performed by the 
raihcr of a family, or. if we may say so, by a laMnan. the 
1.It ter by a regular priest, or a class of priests, selected by 
the sacrificer to act in his behalf. As the Hindus them¬ 
selves Avould pul it, the former is a gWhya, a domestic, 
the later a srauta, a priestlv ceremony*'. 

^Ve now come to a third class of ceremonies which 
are likewise domestic and personal, but which differ 
from the two preceding ceremonies by their occasional 
(liaracter, I mean the funeral, as distinct from the ances¬ 
tral ceremonies. In one respect these funeral ceremonies 
ma\ represent an earlier phase of worship than the daily 
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and monthly ancestral sacrifices. They lead up lo them, 
and, as it were, prepare the departed ior ilieir Inline 
dignity as Pitns or Ancestors. On the other hand, ilie 
conception of Ancestors in general must liave exisied 
before any departed person could have been raised lo iliat 
rank, and I therefore preferred to dcstril)c the aiuesiral 
sacrifices first. 

Nor need I enter here very fully into the (haraiiei 
of the special funeral ceremonies of India. I des(ril)C'd 
them in a special paper, ‘On Sepulture and Sadifirial 
Customs in the Veda/ nearly thirty years ago''*. Tlieii 
spirit is the same as that of the funeral ceiemoiiies ol 
Greeks. Romans, Slavonic, and Teutonic nations, and the 
coincidences between them all are often most surprising. 

In Vedic times the people in India both bnnn and 
buried their dead, and they did this with a certain solem¬ 
nity, and, after a time, according to fixed rules. Theii 
ideas about the status of the departed, after their body 
had been burnt and their ashes buried, varied considci- 
ably, but in the main they seem to have belie\cd in a life 
to come, not very different from our life on earth, and 
in the power of the departed to confer blessings on tlu ir 
descendants. It soon therefore became the interest of 
the survivors to secure the favour of their departed ftiends 
by observances and offerings which, at first, were the spon¬ 
taneous manifestation of human feelings, but which soon 
became traditional, technical, in fact, ritual. 

On the day on which the corpse had been burnt, the 
relatives (sarngnodakas) bathed and poured out a handful 
of water to the deceased, pronouncing his name and that, 
of his family'*®. At sunset they returned home, and, as 
was but natural, they were told to cook nothing during 
the first night, and to observe certain rules during the 
next day up to ten davs, according to the character of the 
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deceased These were days of mourning, or, as they were 

aiiensatds called, days of impurity, when the mourners 

withdrew from contact with the world, and shrank by a 

natural impulse from the ordinarv occupations and plea¬ 
sures of life'"*. ^ 


Then followed the collecting of the ashes on the 
11th, loth or lath dav of the dark half of the moon. On 

returning from thence thev bathed, and then offered what 
tsas called a .Sraddha to the departed. 

This word Sraddha, which meets us here for the 

fiist time, is full of interesting lessons, if only properly 

understood. First of all it should be noted that it is 

absent, not only from the hvmns, but. so far as we know 

at present, eren from the ancient Brahmanas. It seems 

Therefore a word of a more modern origin. There is a 

passage in Apastamba’s Dhamia-sutras which beti-avs. on 

the pait of the author, a consciousness of the more modem 
origin of the .Sraddhas:®! 

‘Formerly men and gods lived together in this world. 
Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to 
Iteaven, but men were left behind. Those men who per¬ 
form sacrifices in the same manner as the gods did, dwelt 
(after death) with the gods and Brahman in heaven. Now 
(seeing men left behind) Manu revealed this ceremony 
which is designated bv the word .Sraddha.’ 

•Sraddha has assumed manv^- meanings, and Mami”. 
for instance, uses it almost svnonvmously with pitii- 
vagn- But its original meaning seems to have been 
‘that which is given with sraddha or faith,’ i.e. charity 
l)esto\ved on deserving persons, and, more particularly, 
on Brrdiinanas. The gift was called sraddha, but the act 
itself also was called by the same name. The word is best 
explained bv Naravana in his commentary on the 
Gnhva-sntras of Asvalavana (IV.7). 'Sraddha is that 
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which is given in failh lo Brahmans for ilic sake of ihe 
Fathers.’^^ 

Such charitable gifts flowed most naturally and abun¬ 
dantly at the time of a man’s death, or wliencvcr his 
memory was revived by happy or unliappy events in a 
family, and hence Sraddha has become the general name 
for ever so many sacred acts commemorative of the de¬ 
parted. We hear of Siaddhas not only at funerals, but 
at joyous events also, when presents were bestowed in the 
name of the family, and therefore in the name of the 

ancestors also, on all who had a right to that distinc¬ 
tion. 


It is a mistake therefore to look upon Siaddhas simply 
as offerings of water or cakes to the Fathers. An offering 
to the Fathers was, no doubt, a symbolic part of each 
Sraddha, but its more important character was charity 
bestowed in memory of the Fathei-s. 


This, in time, gave rise to much abuse, like the alms 
bestowed on the Church during the Middle Ages. But 
m the beginning the motive was excellent. It was simply 
a wish to benefit others, arising from the conviction, felt 
rnore strongly in the presence of death than at any other 
time, that as we can carry nothing out of this world, wc 
ought to do as much good as possible in the world with 
our worldly goods. At SrSddhas the Brrdimanas were 
said to represent the sacrificial fire into which the gifts 
should be thrown55.. if ^ve translate here Brahmanas 
by priests, we can easily understand why there should 
have been in later times so strong a feeling against 

Sraddha,. But pri«, i, a very bad renSerinR of 

Brahmana. The Brahmanas were, socially and intellec¬ 
tually. a class of men of high breeding. They were a re 
cognised and, no doubt, a most essential element in the 
ancient society of India. Ai they lived for others and 
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were excluded from most of the lucrative pursuits of life 
Jt was a social, and it soon became a religious duty that 
they should be supported by the community at ’large 
Great care was taken that the recipients of such bounty 
as was bestowed at Sraddhas should be strangers, neither 
friends nor enemies, and in no way related to the family 
Thus Apastamba says:^« ‘The food eaten (at a Sr^ddha) 
by persons related to the giver is a gift offered to gob¬ 
lins. It reaches neither the Manes nor the Gods.’ A 
man who tried to curry favour by bestowing Sraddhika 
gifts, was called by an opprobrious name, a 5raddha- 

W^ithout denying therefore that in later times the 
system of Sraddhas may have degenerated, I think we can 
perceive that it sprang from a pure source, and, what for 
our present purpose is even more important, from an in¬ 
telligible source. 

Let us now return to the passage in the Gnhya- 
sutras of Asvalavana, where we met for the first time with 
the name of Sraddha.®* It was the Sraddha to be 
given for the sake of the Departed, after his ashes had 
"been collected in an urn and buried. This Sraddha is 
called ekoddishfa^® or, as we should say, personal. It 
was meant for one person only, not for the three ancestors, 
nor for all the ancestors. Its object was in fact to raise 
the departed to the rank of a Pitn, and this had to be 
achieved by Sraddha offerings continued during a whole 
year. This at least is the general, and, most likely, the 
original rule. Apastamba says that the Sraddha for a de¬ 
ceased relative should be performed every day during 
the year, and that after that a monthly Sraddha only 
should- be performed or none at all, that' is, no more per¬ 
sonal Sraddha*®, because the departed shares henceforth 
in the regular Parva»a-traddhas.®i Sankhayana says the 
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sarae,*^ namely that the personal 5raddha lasts for a year, 
and that then ‘the Fourth’ is dropped, i.e. the great¬ 
grandfather was dropped, the grandfather became the 
great-grandfather, the father the grandfather, while the 
lately Departed occupied the father’s place among the 
three principal Pitns”. This was called the Sapindi- 
karana, i. e., the elevating of the departed to the rank of 
an ancestor. 

There are here, as elsewhere, many exceptions. Go- 
bhila allows six months instead of a year, or even a 
Tripaksha,®^ i.e. three half-months; and lastly, any auspi¬ 
cious event (vnddhi) may become the occasion of the 
Saphidikarawfl®®. 

The full number of Sraddhas necessary for the 
Sapi?idana is sometimes given as sixteen, viz. the first, 
then one in each of the twelve months, then two semestral 
ones, and lastly the Sapindana. But here too much 
variety is allowed, though, if the Sapindana takes place 

before the end of the year, the number of sixteen Sraddhas 
has still to be made up®*. 

IVhen the Sraddha is offered on account of an auspi- 
cidus event, such as a birth or a marriage, the fathers 
invoked are not the father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father, who are sometimes called asnimukha, with tear¬ 
ful faces, but the ancestors before them, and they are 
called nandimukha, or joyful.®^ 

Colebrooke®*, to whom we owe an excellent de¬ 
scription of what a Sraddha is in modern times, took 
evidently the same view. ‘The first set of funeral cere¬ 
monies,’ he writes, ‘is adapted to effect, by means of 
oblations, the re-embodying of the soul of the deceased 
after burning his corpse. The apparent scope of the 
second set is to raise his shade from this world where it 
would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, con- 
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tinue to roam among demons and evil spirits, up to 
heaven, and then deity him, as it were, among the nianev 
of departed ancestors. For this end, a 5raddha should 
regularly be offered to the deceased on the day after the 
mourning expires; twelve other 5raddhas singly to the 
deceased in twelve successive months; similar obsequies at 
the end of the third fortnight, and also in the sixth 
month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called 
Sapindana on the first anniversary of his decease*^^. At 
this Sapindana Sraddha, which is the last of the ekoddishta 
ifaddhas, four funeral cakes are effered to the deceased 
and his three ancestors, that consecrated to the deceased 
being divided into three portions and mixed with the 
other three cakes. Xhe portion retained is often offered 

to the deceased, and the act of union and fellowship 
becomes complete'^'.' 

When this system of 5raddhas had once been started, 
it seems to have spread very rapidly. We soon hear of 
the monthly 5raddha, not only in memory of one person 
lately deceased, but as part of the PitWyagna, and as obli¬ 
gatory, not only on householders (agnimat), but on other 
persons also, and, not only on the three upper castes, but 
even, without hymns, on Sudras/^ and as to be performed, 
not only on the day of New Moon, but on other days 
also'-, whenever there was an opportunity. Gobhila 
seems to look upon the Pindapiinyagna as itself a 
5ri'lddha‘^ and the commentator holds that, even if there 
are no pindas or cakes, the Brahmans ought still to be fed. 
This 5raddha. however, is distinguished from the other, 
the true .Sraddha, called Anvaharva, which follows it'^, 
and which is properly known by the name of Par\a77a 
5raddha, 

The same difficulties which confront us when we try 
to form a clear conception of the character of the various 
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ancestral ceremonies, were felt by the Brahmans theni- 
selves, as may be seen from the long discussions in the 
commentary on the Sraddha-kalpa"'’ and from the abusive 
language used by Chandrakanta Tarkalankara against 
Raghunandana. The question with them assumes the 
form of what is pradhana (primary) and what is anga 
(secondary) in these sacrifices, and the final result arrived 
at is that sometimes the offering of cakes is pradhana, as 
in the Pindapitr/yagna, sometimes the feeding of Brah¬ 
mans only, as in the Nitya-5raddha, sometimes both, as in 
the 5api??dikara7?a. 

We may safely say, therefore, that not a day passed 
in the life of the ancient people of India on which thc\ 
were not reminded of their ancestors, both near and dis¬ 
tant, and showed their respect for them, partly by symbo¬ 
lic offerings to the Manes, partly by charitable gifts to 
deserving persons, chiefly Brahmans. These offertories 
varied from the simplest, such as milk and fruits, to the 
costliest, such as gold and jewels. The feasts given to 
those who were invited to officiate or assist at a\sraddha 
seem in some cases to have been very sumptuous"^’, and 
what is very important, the eating of meat, which in'later 
times was strictly forbidden in many sects, must, when 
the Sutras were written, have been fully recognised at 
these feasts, even to the killing and eating of a co\v' 

This shows that these Sraddhas, though possibly ot 
later date than the Pitmagnas, belong nevertheless to a 
very early phase of Indian life. And though much mas 
have been changed in the outward form of these ancieni 
ancestral sacrifices, their original solemn character has 
remained unchanged. E\en at present, when the wor¬ 
ship of the ancient Devas is ridiculed bv nlan^' who still 
take part in it, the worship of the ancestors and tlu- 
o ering of Sraddhas have maintained much of their olu 
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I e sometimes been compared to 
the •communion’ in the Christian Church, and it is cer- 
tainh true that many natives speak of their funeral and 
ancestral ceremonies with a hushed voice and with real 
ret erence. Thev alone seem still to impart to their life 
on earth a deeper significance and a higher prospect. I 
could go even a step further and express my belief, that 
the absence of such services for the dead and of ancestral 
commemorations is a real loss in our own religion. Almost 
es ery religion recognises them as tokens of a loving me¬ 
mory offered to a father, to a mother, or even to a child, 

^ 4 

and though in many countries they may have proved a 
source of superstition, there runs through them all a deep 
^vell of living human faith that ought never to be allowed 
to perish. The carlv Christian Church had to sanction 
the ancient prayers for the Souls of the Departed, and in 
more Southern countries the serA'ices on All Saints’ and 
on All Souh' Dav continue to satisfy a craving of the 
liuman heart which must be satisfied in ever)^ religion. 
W e, in the North, shrink from these open manifestations 
of grief, but our hearts know often a deeper bitterness; 
nav. there would seem to be a higher truth than we at 
first imagine in the belief of the ancients that the souls 
of our beloved ones leave us no rest, unless they are ap- 
pea'^ed by daily prayers, or, better still, by daily acts of 

goodness in remembrance of them. 

Rut there is still another Beyond that found expres¬ 
sion in the ancient religion of India. Besides the Devas 
or Gods, and besides the Pitris or Fathers, there was a 
third world, without which the ancient religion of India 
could not have become w'hat we see it in the Veda. That 
ihird Bevond was what the poets of the Veda call the Rita, 
and which I believe meant originally no more than ^the 
straight line.’ It is applied to the straight line of the 
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sun in its daily course, to the straight line followed by day 

and night, to the straight line that regulates the seasons^ 

to the straight line which, in spite of many inomeniary 

deviations, was discovered to run through the whole realm 

of nature. We call that Rita, that straight, direct, or 

right line, when we apply it in a more general sense, the 

Law of Mature; and when we apply it to the moral world, 

we try to express the same idea again by speaking of the 

Moral Law, the law on which our life is founded, the 

eternal Law of Right and Reason, or, it may be, 'that 

which makes for righteousness* both within us and 
without'*. 


And thus, as a thoughtful look on nature led to the 
first perception of bright gods, and in the end of a God 
of light, as love of our parents was transfigured into piety 
and a belief in immortality, a recognition of the straight 
lines in the world without, and in the world within, was 
raised into the highest faith, a faith in a law that under¬ 
lies every^thing, a law in which we may trust, whatever 
befall, a law which speaks within us with the divine voice 
of conscience, and tells us ‘this is rita,’ ‘this is right,’ ‘this 
is true, whatever the statutes of our ancestors, or even 
the voices of our bright gods, may say to the contrary. 

^ These three Beyonds are the three revelations of 
antiquity; and it is due almost entirely to the discovery 
of the Veda that we, in this nineteenth century of ours 
have been allowed to watch again these early phases of 
thought and religion, which had passed away long before 
the first beginnings of other literatures^®. In the Veda 
an ancient city has been laid bare before our eyes which 
in the history of all other religions, is filled up with rub¬ 
bish, and built over by new architects. Some of the earli¬ 
est and most instructive scenes of our distant childhood 
have risen once more above the horizon of our memory 
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years ago, seemed to have 


'vhich, until thirty or forty 
^anished for ever. 

Only a few words more to indicate at least how this 
chgious growth in India contained at the same time the 
^erms of Inaian philosophy. Philosophy in India is 

rehtio' fulfilment of 

o n. It IS the highest religion, and the oldest name of 

le oldest system of philosophy in India is Vedanta that 

IS, the end, the goal, the highest object of the Veda.' 

Pet us return once more to that ancient theologian 
IN ho lived m the fifth century b.c., and who told us that 
even before his time, all the gods had been discovered to 
be but three gods, the gods of the Earth, the gods of the 
Ai), and the gods of the Sky, invoked under various 
names. The same writer tells us that in reality there is 
but One God, but he does not call him the Lord, or the 
Highest God, the Creator. Ruler and Preseiwer of all 
things, but he calls him Atman, the Self. The one 
Atman or Self, he says, is praised in many ways owing to 
the greatness of the godhead. And he then gees on to say: 
‘The other gods are but so many members of the one 
Atman, Self, and thus it has been said that the poets com¬ 
pose their praises according to the multiplicity of the 
natures of the beings whom they praise.' 

It is true, no doubt, that this is the language of a 
philosophical theologian, not of an ancient poet. Yet 
these philosophical reflections belonjj to the fifth ceniurv'' 
])efore our era, if not to an earlier date: and the first germs 
of such thoughts may be discovered in some of the Vedic 
hymns also. I have quoted already from the h\TTins such 
passages —‘They speak of Alitra, Varu^/a, Agni; then 

he is the heavenly bird Garutmat; that which is and is 
o}ir the poets call in various ways; they speak of Yama, 
Ajrni, M3tarisvan." 
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In another hymn, in which the snn is likened tf) a 
bird, we read: ‘Wise poets represent by iheir words the 
bird who is one, in many ways/^^ 

All this is still tinged with mythology; but there are 
other passages from which a purer light beams upon us, 
as w'hen one poet asks^-: 

'Who saw him when he w'as first born, when he who 
has no bones bore him who has bones? Where was the 
breath, the blood, the Self of the world? Who \;ent to 
ask this from anv that knew' it?’ 

Here, too, the expression is still helpless, V)Ut though 
the flesh is weak, the spirit is verv villing. The expres¬ 
sion ‘He who has bones’ is meant for that whirh lias as¬ 
sumed consistency and form, the Visible, rs opposed to 
that which has no hones, no body, no form, ifie Invisible, 
while ‘breath, blood, and self of the v.\\rld’ are but so 
many attempts at finding names and xoncepts lf>r what is 
by necessity inconceivable, and therefore nnnameable. 

In the second period v.f \’edic literature, in the so- 
called Brahmattas, and more particularly in what is called 
the Upanishads, or the Vedanta poivion, these thoughts 
advance to perfect clearness and delinitencss. Here the 
development of religious thought, which took its begin¬ 
ning in the hymns, attains to its fuHilmcnt. The circle 
becomes complete. Instead of comprehending the One 
by many names, the many names are now comprehended 
to be the One, The old names are opeply discarded; 
even such titles as Prajapati, lord of creatures, Visvakar 
man, maker of all things, DhatW, creator, are put aside 
as inadequate. The name now used is an expression of 
nothing but the purest and highest subjectiveness,—it is 

Atman, the .Self, far more abstract than our tgo,_the 

Self of all things, the Self of all the old mythological gods 
—for they were not mere names, but names intended for 
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»eif ” him^df'tusf t .‘‘■r' 

own true Self. must hnd Ins 

lou may remember that I snolp • 

mv lectures of a hnv u . . P )ou m one of 

S'’bec‘' 'ta Ya“r;h»VTen ti“ 

became of man after death. That dialogue forms 

the enlXh'^V 

read vou a fe f’ ‘he Veda. I shall 

read sou a tew extracts from it. 

^ama. the King of the Departed, savsri 

‘^^en who are fools, dwelling in ignorance, though 
'■se m thetr oscn sight, and puffed up with vain kncnv- 

^'‘‘■‘^Sering to and fro. like 

blind led by the blind. 


‘The future never rises before the eyes of the careless 
child, deluded bv the delusions of wealth. This is the 
world, he thinks: there is no other; thus he falls again and 
again under mv sway (the sway of death). 

‘The wise, svho bv means of meditating on his Self, 
recognises the Old (the old man within) who is difficult to 
sec. who has entered into darkness, who is hidden in the 

rase, who dwells in the aby.ss, as God. he indeed leaves 
j<>v and sorrow far behind. 


That Self, the Knower, is not born, it dies not; it 
rnmc from nothini>, it never became anything. The Old 
man is unborn, from everlasting to everlasting: he is not 
lilled. fhoiigh the bodv be killed. 

That Self is smaller than small, greater than great: 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has no 
more desires and no more griefs, secs the majesty of the 
Self bv the mace of the creator. 
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‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able U> 
known that God, who rejoices, and rejoices not? 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by the 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the 
Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. The 
Self chooses him as his own. 

‘But he who has not first turned away from his wicked¬ 
ness, who is not calm and subdued, or whose mind is not 
at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even by knowledge. 

‘No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and by 
the breath that goes down. We live by another, in w'hoin 
both repose. 

‘Well then, I shall tell thee this mysterv% the eternal 

. * 

word (Brahman), and what happens to the Se/f, after 
reaching death. 

‘Some are born again, as living beings, others enter 
into stocks and stones, according to their work, and ac¬ 
cording to their knowledge. 

‘But he, the Highest Person, who wakes in us while 
we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, he 
indeed is called the Light, he is called Brahman, he alone 
is called the Immortal. All worlds are founded on it,, 
and no one goes beyond. This is that, 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world,, 
though one, becomes different according to what it burns, 
thus the One Self within all things, becomes different, 
according to whatever it enters, but it exists also apart. 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contaminated 
by the external impurities seen by the eye, thus the One 
Self within all things is never contaminated by the suflEer^ 
ings of the world, being himself apart. 

‘There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
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The Avise Avho perceive Him Avithin their Self m 
belongs eternal life, eternal peace^^ ’ 

TVhateAer there the Avhnlp vnvin i 
(fro™ Brahman), ..en.W.s ™ B, bi a,’ "Tha.T^b”"" 

il. become immortal, 

bin. who ta« apprehended, except by 

‘When all desires that dAvell in the heart rh.r. 

the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brahman 

W hen all the fetters of the heart here on earth are 
token. Ashen ail that binds us to this life is undone then 
the ^ mortal becomes immortal:-here my teaching 

This is Avhat t> called Vedanta, the Veda-end. the 
< nd of ,he Veda, and this is the religion or the philosophy 
inchever sou like to call it. that has lived on from aboui 
•10 ivr, to the present day. If the people of India can 
be said to hate noAV any system of religion at all,—apart 
from their ancestral sacrifices and their 5raddhas, and 
apart from mere tastc-obserAances,—it is to be found in 
'he \cdr,nia philosophy, the leading tenets of Avhich are 
knoAvn to some extent in every village’^h That great re- 
Mval of religion, which Avas inaugurated by Raja 
Ram-Mohun Rov, and is noAV knoAvn as the Brahma 
Siimaj. umici the leadership of mv noble friend 
Kcsfiub CluMulcr Sen. was chiefly founded on the Upani- 

and ^v.ls Xedaniir in spirit. There is, in fact, an 
nnhiokcn (oniimiiiv het\cecn the most modem and the 
nu)s( nuieiu jjhascs of Hindu thought, extending over 
nioie than tluce ihnuNand vears. 

I o the present day India acknowledges no higher 
■uitluiiitv ill mailers ol religu)n, ceremonial, customs, and 
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law than the Veda, and so long as India is India, nothing 
will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism which is 
breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth, and 
pervades in various forms the prayers even of the idolater, 

the speculations of the philosopher, and the proverbs of 
the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore,—I mean for 
the very practical object of knowing something of the 
secret springs which determine the character, the thoughts 
and deeds, of the lowest as well as of the highest amongst 
the people in India,—an acquaintance with their religion, 
which is founded on the Veda, and with their philosophy, 
which is founded on the Vedanta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe. What has reli¬ 
gion, or what has philosophy, to do with politics? In 
India, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and not¬ 
withstanding the indifference on religious matters so often 
paraded before the world by the Indians themselves, reli¬ 
gion, and philosophy too, are great powers still. Read 
the account that has lately been published of two native 
statesmen, the administrators of two first-class states in 
Saurashfra, Junagadh and Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and 
Gaurisankara,*® and you will see whether the Vedanta is 
still a moral and a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I re¬ 
commend Its study .... to all true students of philoso¬ 
phy. It will bring before them a view of life, different 
from all other views of life which are placed before us in 
the History of Philosophy. You saw how behind all the 
Devas or gods, the authors of the Upanishads discovered 
the Atman or Self. Of that Self they predicated three 
things only, that it is, that it perceives, and that it enioys 
eternal bliss. All other predicates were negative; it is 
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not this, It IS not that— it is beyond anything that ^s'e can 
conceive or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatmnn. 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline only, and those who had not yet discovered it, 
were allowed to worship lower gods, and to employ more 
poetical names to satisfv their human wants. Those who 
knew the other gods to be but names or persons —personae 
or masks, in the true sense of the word—pratikas, as they 
call them in Sanskrit—knew also that those who worship¬ 
ped these names or persons, worshipped in truth the 
Highest Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charac¬ 
teristic feature in the religious historr of India. Even in 
the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric e>posi¬ 
tion of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Ecrd or Ehagavat 
himself is introduced as saving: ‘Even those who worship 
idols, worship me.’®^ 

But that was not all. As behind the names of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, and behind all the mythology' of 
nature, the ancient sages of India had discovered the 
Atman—^let us call it the objective Self—they perceived 
also behind the veil of the bodv, behind the senses, behind 
the mind, and behind our reason (in fact behind the 
mythology of the soul, which we often call psychologv), 
another Atman, or the subjective Self. That Self, too, 
was to be discovered hv a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline onlv, and those who wished to find it, who 
wished to know, nor themselves, but their Self, had to 
rut far deeper than the senses, or the mind, or the reason, 
or the ordinary Ego. All these too were mere Devas. 
bright apparitions-—mere names—yet names meant for 
something. ATuch that was most dear, that had seemed 
for a time their verv self, had to be surrendered, before 
thev could find the Self of Selves, the Old Man, the 
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Looker-on, a subject independent ol all personaliiy, an 
existence independent ot all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the- hifriust 
knowledge began to dawn, i!ie Self within (the lhaiyag 
atman) was drawn towards the Highest Self (ilic I’aianiai 
man), it found its true sell in the Highest Sell, and tlic 
oneness of the subjective with the oljjeciive Self was retng- 
nised as underlying all reality, as the dim dream of reli¬ 
gion,—as the pure light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked ont with svstemati(. 
completeness in the Vedanta pliilosophy, and no ttnc wlio 
can appreciate t!te lessons contained in HcikcUy's philo¬ 
sophy, will read the Upanishads and the Brahma suiras 
and their commentaries witltont feeling a ridier and a 
wiser man. 

I admit that it reqtiires patience, discrimination, and 
a certain amount of self-denial before we can discover the 
grains of solid gold in the dark mines of Eastern philo¬ 
sophy. It is far easier and far move amusing for shallow- 
critics to point out what is absurd and ridicidous in the 
religion and philosophy of the ancient world than for the 
earnest student to discover truth and wisdom under 
strange disguises. Some progress. however. has been 
made, even during the short span of life tliat wc can re¬ 
member. The Sacred Books of the East arc no longer 
a mere butt for the invectives of missionaries or the sar¬ 
casms of philosophers. They have at Iasi been recognised 
as historical documents, aye. as the most ancient docu¬ 
ments in the history of the luiman mind, and as pala-f)nto 
logical records of an evolution that begins to elicit wider 
and deeper s^anpathies than the nebular formation of the 
planet on wdiich we dw-ell for a season, or the organic de¬ 
velopment of that chrysalis which wc call man. 
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>ou think that I exaggerate, let me read you in 
conclusion what one of the greatest philosophical ^critics 
and certainly not a man given to admiring the thoughts 
of others-says of the Vedanta, and more particularly of 
ihe Lpanishads. bchopenhauer writes: ^ 

In the whole world there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been 
tlie solace of my life—it will be the solace of my death 

I have thus tried, so far as it was possible in one 
course of lectures, to give you some idea of ancient India 
ol us ancient literature, and. more particularly, of its 
ancient religion. My object was, not merely to place 
names and facts before you, these you can find in many 
publi>htd books, but, if possible, to make you see and feel 
the general human interests that are imolved in that an¬ 
cient chapter of the history of the human race. I tvished 
that the Veda and its religion and philosophy should not 
<iniy ^eem to you curious or strange, but that you should 
feel that theie was in them something that concerns our¬ 
selves, something of our own intellectual growth, some 
recollections, as it were, of our own childhood, or at least 
of the childhood of our own race. I feel convinced that, 
placed as we are here in this life, we have lessons to learn 
rrom the Veda, quite as important as the lessons we learn 
at school from Homer and \hrgil. and lessons from the 

\ cdaiita quite as instructive as the systems of Plato or 
Spinoza. 


NOTES 


Chapter I 

^ See Cunninghani. Corpus lustiiptioiuiin Imlit.i 
rum, vol. i, 1877. 

2A:ullavagga V. S.H, 1. The expression used in A7/an 
daso aropema ’li. 'Sec Rhys Davids, Uuddinst Suiias, 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 112. 

■‘See R. G. Biiandarkar, Consideration of ilie dau 
^f^the Mahabiiaiata, Journal of ihc‘ R. A. .S. ol Boinhav, 
.1872; Talboys VVhceler, History of India, ii. ;i(i.'.. .f)72; 
Holtzinann, Uber das alte indiscbe Epos, 1881, p. |; 
Phear, The Aryan Village in India and Cieyion, p, Ifl. 
That the Mahabharala was publicly recited in the 
seventh century a.d. we learn from Bana; IRAS 
Bombay, vol, x. p. 87, note. Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 1,^.7. 

‘Every person acquainted with the spoken .s|)ee(h 
of India knows perfectly well that its elevaiif)n lo the 
dignity and usefulness of written speech has deitended, 
and must still depend, upon its borrowing largely froni 
Its parent or kindred source; that no man who is ionor- 
ant of Arabic or .Sanskrit can write Hindustani or'’Ben- 
gali with elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the 
condemnation of the classical languages to oblivion 
would consign the dialects to utter helplessness and irre 

’ H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Journal, 
Jan. 1836: vol. xix. p. 1.5. 

' It would be a most useful work for anv voiino s( ho- 

lar to draw up a list of Sanskrit books which'are quoted 

by later writers, but have not yet been met with in 
Indian libraries. 

®Jlecherche.s stir les langucs Tartares, 18'd) vol i 
p. 32/; Lassen L A., vol. ii. p. ,35(), » Lassen, who at 

first rejected the identification of G;Us and Yueh chi w is 
afterwards inclined to accept it. ‘"See the author’s’note 

u H.bbert Lectures, p. 15T note. 

Published b\ Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, 187 f; 
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pp. 6b-7.'). and hi'si inciuiontd b\ Dr. Bhao Raji, Journal, 

Asiatic Sucietv, Boinbav Branch, vol, ix. 

* / 

* ■ See Leuii Rice. Nava VarinaN Kania/aka Bhadia 


Bhadia//a, Bangalore, 1S84, p. \1. 

*'Sir AVilliam Jones lixed ilitir date at 1280 bx.; 
Elphinsione as 900 b.c. It has recenily been staled that 
they could not reasonably be placed later than the htih 
centurv b.c. 

A very iisetul indication of the age of the Dharnid- 
suiras. as compared Avith the metrical Dharma-sastras or 
Sa/nhitas, is to be found in the presence or absence 
in them of any reference to written documents. Such 
written documents, if they existed, could hardly be 
passed over in silence in law-books^ particularly when the 
nature of witnesses is discussed in support of loans, 
pledges, &:c. Now we see that in treating of the law of 
debt and debtors*, the Dharma-suiras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana, and Apasiamba never mention evidence in 
writing, \'asish//?a only refers to written evidence, but 
in a passage which may be interpolated!, considering 
that in other respects his treatment of the law of debt is 
very crude. ManuN metrical code shows here again its 
usual character. It is evidently based on ancient origi¬ 
nals, and when it simply reproduces them, gives us the 
impression of great antiquity. But it freely admits niore 
modern ingredients, and does so in our case. It speaks 
of witnesses, fixes their minimum number at three, and 
discusses very minutely their qualifications and oisquali- 
fications, without saying a word about written docu¬ 
ments. But in one place (\-III. 168) it speaks of the 
valuelessness of written agreements obtained by force, 
thus recognising the practical emplosment of writing for 
commercial transactions. Professor Jolly*, it is true, sug¬ 
gests that this verse may be a later addition, particularly 
as it occurs folidetn verbis in Narada {IV. bb); but the 
final composition of Manu's Samhita, such as we possess 
it can hardlv be referred to a period when wTiting was 
not vet used, at all events for commercial purposes. 
Mantes Law-book is older than Yagriavalkva s m which 
writing has become a familiar subject. Vishnu often 
agrees'literallv with Yagfiavalkya, while Narada. as show- 
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ing the fullest development of the law of debt, is most 
likely the latestf. 

* Uber das Indische Schuldrecht von T. Tolly p. 291. 
t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. 

* L. c. p. 290. 

t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. He places Katyayana and Bri- 
haspati after Narada, possibly Vyasa and Harita also. 
See Stenzler, Z. d. D. M. G. ix. 664, and Fiihrer, Lehre 
von den Schriften in Brdiaspati’s Dharmasastra, 1879; 
and Bnhatsamhita, ed. Kern, pref. p. 43; Journal of the 
^ ^ ^ 18/5, p. 106. Kern, Preface to Brihatsamhita, 

Dm ing times of conquest and migration, such as 
are represented to us in the hymns of the Rig-veda the 
system of castes, as it is described, for instance, in the 

dT/h? ^ simple impossibility. 

It doubtful whether such a system was ever more than 

a social ideal, but even for such an ideal the materials 

would have been wanting during the period Xen the 

Wn Rivers^''*n possession of the land of the 

eaiiy period, there must have been a division of fabour 
and hence we expect to find and do find in the gramas of 

he Five Nations, warriors, sometimes called nobles 
leaders, kings; counsellors, sometimes called priests pro’ 

builders, or road-makers. These three divEionfwe can 


Mahabh. XI. 121. -- Pan/tar TT i 97 /n-v 

Xn. 872. XII. 12050. c: 

=®L. c. III. 13846. 30 hi "13864*3^^5’ ^2456. 

(Boehthingk, 918). Vishim-sutras XX. 50^3 ipas^ 

tamba Dharma-sutras I. 8, 22. Apas- 


Chapter II 


^ Wilson, Lectures, p. 9. 

^As it has been doubted, and 


even denied, that the 
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publication o£ the Rig-veda and its native commentar\ 
has had some important bearing on the le^uscitation ot 
the religious life of India, I feel bound to give at least 
one from the many testimonials which I have received 
from India. It comes from the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
founded by Ram Mohun Roy, and now represented by 
its three branches, the Adi Brahma Samaj. the Brahma 
Samaj of India, and the Sadharano Brahma Samap 'The 
Committee of the Adi Brahma Samaj beg to offer you 
their hearty congratulations on the completion of the 
gigantic task which has occupied you for the last quarter 
of a century. By publishing the Rig-veda at a time when 
\'edic learning has by some sad fatality become almost 
extinct in the land oh its birth, sou have conferred a boon 
upon us Hindus, for which we cannot but be eternally 
grateful.’ 

^ Rig-veda I. 164. 46. ‘Rig-veda X. 114, 5. ^Rig- 
veda X. 121. “ Ya// deveshu adhi devah eka/? asit- 
' Muir, iv. 9. 

‘‘Rig-veda I. 139. 11. '’Rig-veda III. 6, 9. “’The fol¬ 
lowing names of De\apatnis or wives of the gods aie 
gi\ en in the Vaitana Sutra XV. 3 (ed. Garbe); Pr/thivi. 
tne wife of Agni, of Vata, Sena of Indra, Dhena of 

Brdraspati Pathva of Pushan, Gayatri of Vasu. d rish- 
/ubb of Rudra, Gagati of Aditya, Anush/ubh of I-fitra, 
Viiag of Varu 7 <a, Pankti of \'ishuu, Diksha of Soma. 
” Rig-veda III. 9, 9. 

Grimm showed that Thorr is sometimes the 
supreme god, while at other times he is the son of Odinn. 
This, as ^Professor Zimmer truly remarks, need not be 
regarded as the result of a revolution, or even of gradual 
decav, as in the case of Dyaus and Tyr, but simply as in¬ 
herent in the character of a nascent polytheism. See 

Zeitschrift fiir D. A., vol. xii. p. 174. 

‘Among not yet civilised races prayers are address¬ 
ed to a god with a special object, and to that god who is 
supposed to be most powerful in a special domain, rte 

becomes for the moment the highest god. ^ 

others must give place. He may be invoked as the 

and the only god. without any slight being intended foi 

the other gods.* Zimmer, 1. c. p. l/o. 
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‘We are not concerned here with the sundering 
of America and Africa, but with a study of the amazingly 
uniform pattern stretching throughout the length and 
breadth of the still oceans. If we take the oceans in their 


entirety, the Micro Melanesia enclosure (up to Malaya), 
it may be stated that a uniform patteiTi of thought struc¬ 
ture covers about 120 degrees in longitude and 70 
degrees in latitude—or one quarter of the entire suriace 
of the earth.’ Bastian, Die Heilige Sage der Polynesier, 
p. 57. Tylor. Primitive Culture, i. p. 290. Henry S. 
King Co., London, 1876. p. 58. 

There is a second version of the story even in the 
small island of Mangaia; see Myths and Songs, p. 71. 

Bastian, Heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. 36. 

Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, p. 240. Ait. 

Br. IV. 27; Muir, iv. p. 23. See Muir, iv. p. 24. 

Homer, Hymn xxx. 17. 

Euripides, Chrysippus, fragm. (6 edit. Didot, 


p. 31^4). Dionysius Halic. vol. v. p. 355; Muir, 
V. p. 27. Rig-veda I. 22, 15. See Science 

of Langriage, vol. ii, p. 537. Rig-veda I. 160, 4. 

Rig_veda IV. 56, 3. L. c. VIII. 6 5. L. c. III. 30, 
5. L. c. III. 32, 8. L. c. III. 34, 8. ^3 l. c. VIII. 36, 

4. L. c. X. 54, 3. Cf. IV. 17, 4, where Dyaus is the 

father of Indra; see however Muir, iv. 31, note. Rig- 
veda VI. 30, 1. Rig-veda I. 131, 1. L. c. IV. 17, 2. 
"‘^L. c. II. 40, 1. ^"L. c. X. 121, 9. L. c. X. 190, 3. 

L. c. X. 81, 2. L. c. VI. 70 1. 


824). “ ‘ Dionysius Halic. 

p. 27. Rig-veda I. 


Language, vol. ii, p. 537. 


vol. 

22 , 


V. 


15. 


Rig-veda 

a r- 3 0 


p. 355; 

See 
;da I. 


Rig-veda X. 75. See Hibbert Lectures, Lect. iv 
Vivasvat is a name of the sun, and the seat or home 
of Vivasvat can hardly be anything but the earth, as the 
home of the sun, or, in a more special sense, the place 
where a sacrifice is offered. 


I foi-merly translated yat vagan abhi adrava/z tvam 
by ‘when thou rannest for the prizes.’ Grassmann had 
translated similarly, ‘When thou, O Sindhu, rannest to 
the prize of the battle,’ while Ludwig wrote, ‘When 
thou, O Sindhu, was flowing on to greater powers.’ 
Vaga, connected with vegeo, vigeo, vigil, wacker (see 
Curtius, Grundziige, No. 159), is one of the many diffi- 
cut w'ords in the Veda, the general meaning of which 
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nia) be guessed, but in many places cannot vet be deter 

... .1.C singular and .he plural, and some o^Slfmknh.^ 
aie clear enough. The St. Petersburg Dictionary elves 

the follo.,.„g list ol .hem-s,viltness, race preset See 

"’1 peraive at once 
e difficult) of tracing all these meanings back to a com 

nion source, though it might be possible to begin with 

the meaningh of strength, strife, contest, race^ whether 

racTm' in' ^ 

acc 01 m uar, Mz. booty, treasure, and lastly to take 
'aga/t in the more general sense of acquisitions, goods 
c\en goods bestowed as gifts. We have a similar transi¬ 
tion of meaning in the Greek alhlos contest, contest for 
a prize, and < 71 / 1 ,We, the prize of contest, reward, gift, 
while in the plural ta afhia stands again for contest or 
even the place of combat. The Vedic vagambhara may 

m fact be rendered by athlophows, vSgasati by athlo- 
riiue. ^ 

The transition from fight to prize is seen in pas- 
sages such as:' ^ 

Rig-veda Yl. 45, 12. vagan indra sravayyan tvava 
gedima hitdm dhanam, ‘May we with thv help, O Indra 
win the glorious fights, the offered prize’'(cf. athlothetes). 

Rig-veda VIII. 19. 18, te it vagebhi/? gigyuh mahat 
dhanam. ‘They w'on great rvealth bv battles.’ 

^Vhac we want for a proper understanding of our 
\ersc, are passages where we have, as here, a movement 
to\vards A'agas in the plural. Such passages are few; for 
instance: X. 55. 8. atra gahama ye asan aseva/? 5 ivan 
vavam ul tarema abhi vagaH. ‘Let us leave here those 
who were unlucky (the dead), and let us get up to lucky 
toils.■ No more is probablv meant here when the Sindhu 
is said to run towards her vagas. that is, her struggles, her 
fights, her race across the mountains with the other rivers. 

On vushma, strength, see Rig-veda. translation, 
vol. i. p. 105. We find vubhram .^ushmam II. 11, 4; and 
ivarti with siishmam IV. 17. 12. 

’'^Scc Muir. Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 544. 

‘O Marudvj/dha with Asikni. Vitasta: 0 Argikiya. 
listen with the Sushomn,’ Ludirt^. ‘Asikni and Vitast 
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for river. Accor- 
the Akesines and 
the Hydraotesij 
junction with 
p. 12) adopts 


and Mamdvridha, with the Sushoma, hear us, O Argl- 
kij’a/ Grassmann. 

Marudvndha, a general name 
ding to Roth the combined course of 
Hydaspes, before the junction with 
according to Ludwig, the river after the 
Hydraotes. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 

Roth’s, Kiepert in his maps follows Ludwig’s opinion. 

According to Yaska the Argikjya is the Vipas. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin takes it for the country watered 
by the Suw'an, the Soanos of Megasthenes. 

According to Yaska the Sushoma is the Indus. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin identifies it with the Suwan. 
Zimmer (1. c. p. 14) points out that in Arrian, Indica, 
iv. 12, there is a various reading Soamos for Soanos. 
f ‘Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 157. 

^ Vaginivati is by no means an easy word. Hence 
all tianslators vary, and none settles the meaning. Muir 
translates, ‘yielding, nutriment;’ Zimmer, ‘having plenty 
of quick horses;’ Ludwig, ‘like a strong mare.’ Vao-in 
no doubt, means a strong horse, a racer, but vagini never 
occurs in the Rig-veda in the sense of a mare, and the 
text is not vaginjvat, but vagin^•ati. If vagini meant 
mare, rve might translate rich in mares, but that tvould 
be a lepetition after svasva, possessed of good horses. 

aginivati is chiefly applied to Ushas, Saras%ati, and 
here to the nver Sindhu. It is joined rvith vagebhi/i, 
Rig-veda I. 3. 10, which, if tagint meant mare, would 

We also read. Rig- 

which we can hardly translate by 

who art possessed of mares;’ nor. Rig-veda I. 92 15 

yukshva In vaginivati asvan, ‘harness the horses, tboii 
who art rich in mares.’ In most of the passages where 
^aglnlvatl occurs, the goddess thus addressed is represent¬ 
ed as rich, and asked to bestow wealth, and I should 

therefore prefer to take vagini. as a collective abstract 
noun, like tretini, in the sense of 
and to translate va^^inivati simply 
adapted to every passage where 


mean 'rich in mares through horses.' 

Aeda I. 48, 16, sam (na/? mimikshva) v6ga'i/7 ^S^inivatl 

re can hardlv ‘give us horses thoJ 


now, Vedic Hymns, vol. i. p. 442. 


wealth, originally body, 
by rich, a meaning well 
the word occurs. 
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/"Uroavatl rich in wool, probably refers to the 
Hocks of sheep for which the North-West of India was 
famous. See Rig-veda I. 126, 7. 

/‘^Silamavati does not occur again in the Rig-veda 
Muir translates, ‘rich in plants:' Zimmer, ‘rich in water;^ 
udwig takes it as a proper name. Sayana states that 
silama is a plant which is made into ropes. That the 
meaning of sdamavati was forgotten at an early time we 
see bv the Athana-veda, III. 12, 2. substituting simn'tSvati 
for silamayati, as presened in the Sankhayana Gnhya- 
suiras. 3, 3. I think silama means straw% from whatever 
plant it may be taken, and this would be equally appli¬ 
cable to a sala, a house, a sthbnS, a post, and' to the 
river Indus. It mav have been, as Ludwig conjectures, an 
old local name, and in that case it mav possibly account 
for the name given in later times to the Suleiman range. 

Madhuvndh is likewise a word which does not 
occur again in the Rig-veda. Savana explains it by nir- 
giu?r/i and similar plants, but it is doubtful \vhat plant is 
meant. Guwda is the name of a grass, madhuvndh there¬ 
fore may have been a plant such as sugarcane, that yield¬ 
ed a sweet-juice, the Upper Indus being famous for sugar¬ 
cane.; see Hiouen-thsang. ii. p. 105. I take adhivaste 
with Roth in the sense ‘she dresses herself,' as we might 
sav ‘the river is dressed in heather.’ Muir translates, 
‘she traverses a land vielding sweetness;’ Zimmer, ‘she 
clothes herself in Madhuvndh:’ Ludwig, ‘the Silamavatl 
throws herself into the increaser of the honey-sw'eet dew\’ 
All this show's how little progress can be made in Vedic 
scholarship bv merely translating either words or verses, 
without giving at the same time a full justification of the 
meaning assigned to every single word. 

See St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. virapdn. 

‘Among the Hottentots, the Kunene, Okavango, 
and Orange rivers, all have the name of Garib, i.e. the 
Runner.’ Dr. Theoph. Hahn, Cape Times, July IL 
1882. 

Cunningham. Archaeological Survey of India, vol. 
xii. p. 113. 

Plinv, Hist. Nat. vi. 20, 71: ‘Indus incolis Sindus 
aDDcllatus.' 
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Rig-vada vi. 19, 5, samudre nu sfndhava/i yuda- 
mana/z. 

The history of these names has been treated by 
Professor Lassen, in his ‘Indische Alterthuniskunde/ and 
more lately by Professor Kaegi, in his very careful essay, 
‘Der Rig-veda/ pp. 146, 147. 

^^Ptol. vii. 1, 29. Arrian, Indica, viii. 5. 

Rig-veda III. 33, 1: ‘From the lap of the moun¬ 
tains Vipa5 and Sutudri rush forth with their water like 
two lusty mares neighing, freed from their tethers, like 
two bright mother-cows licking (their calf). 

‘Ordered by Indra and waiting his bidding you run 
toward the sea like two charioteers; running together, as 
your waters rise, the one goes into other, you briglu 
ones.’ 

Other classical names are Hypanis, Ripasis, and 
Bibasis. Yaska identifies it with the Argikiya. 

Cf. Nirukta IX. 26. Rig-veda VII. 18, 8-9. 

“The first tributaries which join the Indus before 
its meeting with the Kubha or the Kabul river cannot be 
determined. All travellers in these northern countries 
complain of the continual changes in the names of the 
rivers, and we can hardly hope to find traces of the Vedic 
names in existence there after the lapse of three or four- 
thousand years. The rivers intended may be the Shau- 
yook, Ladak, Abba Seen, and Burrindii, and one of the 
four rivers, the Rasa, has assumed an almost fabulous 
character in the Veda. After the Indus has joined the 
Kubba or the Kabul river, two names occur, the Gomati 
and Krumu, which I believe I was the first to identify with 
modern rivers the Gomal and Kurrum. (Roth Nirukta 
phiuterungen, p, 43, Anm.) The Gomal falls into the 
Indus, between Dera Ismael Khan and Paharporc and 
although Elphinstone calls it a river only during the rainy 
season, Klaproth (Foe-koue-ki, p. 23) describes its upper- 
course as far more considerable, and adds: “A little 
to the east of Sirmagha the Gomal crosses the 
Cham of the Soliman Ranges, flows past Raghzi, and ferti- 
hzes the country inhabited by the tribes of Dauletkhail 
and Gandehpour. It dries up at the Pezou gorge and 
Its bed, thereafter, is filled with water only in the rainv 
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season: only at this season does it flow on to rejoin the 

of p“ahZlir" "xh n 

the GomTl wh lT North of 

It houth. I might be urged that poets are not bound by 

hJ ™ geographers, as we see, for instance, in 
the verse immediately preceding. But if it should be taken 
^s a serious objection, it will be better to give up the 
Gomati than the Krumu, the latter being tL larger of 
the two and we might then take Gomati, ‘‘rich in cattle ” 

belonging to Krumu.’-From a review of 

general Cunningham s ‘Ancient Geography of India ’ in 
Nature, 1871, Sept. 14. s X ^ m 


Chapter III 


loa Religion, 

p. 194. Hibbert Lectures, p. 307. “ Rig-veda X. 168 3, 

tv lo"^^ -T’ P- ‘Rig-veda II, 13,’l2: 

IV. 19, 6. ^ Ixxviii. 13. 


* Joshua X. 13. " Rig-veda IV. 30, 3; X. 138, 3. L. 

c. VIII. 37, 3. “ L. c. VIII. 78, 5. 

Muir, iv. p. 23. xn. 1, 42. '"Ibid. p. 142. An 
'excellent paper on Parganya was published by Biihler in 
1862, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 214. 

'3 Rig-veda VII. 101, 6. '* Rig-veda V. 63 3-6. 
^L. c. I. 38, 9. '*L. c. I. 164, 51. i»L. c. X. 98. 1. 

Rig-veda V. 83. See Biihler, Orient und Occident, 
vol. L p. 214; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 43. 

Both Buhler (Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 224) 
and Zimmer (Z. f. D. A. vii. p. 169) say that the lightning 
is represented as the son of Parganya in Rig-veda VII. 101, 
1. This seems doubtful. 


2=“ Rig-veda VII. 102. 1. “ Rig-veda VIII. 6. 1. 

‘"See M. Muller, Sanskrit Grammar, 174, 10. *®Cf. Gobh. 
G;ihya S. III. 3, 15, vidyut—stanayitnu—prishiteshu. 

Ugg>'aladatta, in his commenta:^ on the Unadi- 
sutras, iii. 103, admits the same transition of sh into g in 
the verb pr/sh, as the etymon of parganya. 

For different etymologies, see Biihler, Orient und 
Occident, i. p. 214; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 
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p. 140; Grassmann, in his Dictionary to the Rig-veda, s. 
V.; Zimmer, Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum, Neue 
Folge, vii. p. 164. 

In order to identify Perkdnas with parganya, v.e 
must go another step backward, and look upon g or g, in 
the root parg, as a weakening of an original k in park. 
This, however, is a frequent phonetic process. See 
Biihler, in Benfey’s Orient and Occident, ii. p. 717. 

Lituanian perkun-kulke, thunder-bolt, perkuno 
gaisis, storm. See Voolkel, Die lettischen Sprachreste, 
1879, p. 23. 

30 Teutonic Mythology, Engl, transl., p. 171. Cf. 
‘Gottesidee bei den alten Preussen,’ Berlin, 1870, p. 23. 
The triad of the gods is called Triburti, Tryboze; 1. c. 

Grimm. Teutonic Mythology, p. 175; and Lasitzki 
(Lasicius) Joannes, De Russorum, Moscovitarum et Tar- 
tarorum religione, sacrihciis, nuptiarum et funerum ritu, 
Spira; Nemetum, 1582; idem, De Diis Saraagitarum. 

Grimm, 1. c. p. 176, quoting from Joh. Gutslaff, 
Kurzer Bericht und Unterricht von der falsch heili» 
genandten bache in Liefland Wohhanda, Dorpat 1644*’ 
pp. 362-364. ^ ’ 


^^In modern Esthonian Pitkne, the Finnish Pit- 
cainen (?). 

^^On foreign influences in Esthonian stories see 
Ehstnische Marchen, von. T. Kreutzwald, 1869 ’ Vor- 
wort (by Schiefner), p. iv. 

Rig-veda II. 28. Atharva-veda, IV. 16. PsaJm 

cxxxi^ 1, 2 ‘O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 

me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising 
thou understandest my thought afar off.’ 

Psalm cxxxix. 9, Tf I take the wings of the mor- 
ning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 

hol?i?!^^’^ 


Rig-veda III. 9, 9; X. 52, 6. 


Chapter IV 

•On the early use of letters for public inscrinrion^ 
see Hayman, Journal of Philosophy, 1879, pp. 141 ^ 142 ’ 
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150; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
pp. I seqq. 

^ Herod, (v. 59) says: ‘1 saw Phoenician letters on cer¬ 
tain tripods in a temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes 
in Bocotia, the most of them like the Ionian letters.' 


^ Munch, Die Nordisch Germanischen Volker, p. 240. 

^ Herod, (v. 58) says: ‘The lonians from of old call 
huhlos, Diphtherai, because once, in default of the former, 
they used to employ the latter. And even down to my own 
time, many of the barbarians write on such diphtherae.' 

^ Hekataeos and Kadmos of Miletos (520 b.c.), Charon 
of Larapsakos (504 b.c.), Xanthos the Lydian (463 b.c.), 
Pherekydes of Leros (480 b.c.), Hellanikos of Mitylene 


(450 B.C.), etc. 

® Lewis, Astronomy, p. 92. 

^ See Hayman, Journal of Philology, 1879, p. 139. 

^ See M, M,, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 497 seqq., ‘On the Introduction of Writing in India.' 

® M. Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 515. ^°M. Miiller, Hibbert Lectures^ p. 153. 

See my article on the date of the Kaiika in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1880, p. 305. Deux Chapitres extraits 
des Memoires dT-tsing, sur son voyage dans ITnde, par 
M. Ryauon Fujishima, in Journal Asiatique, 1888, p. 411. 

The translation of the most important passages m 
I-tsing’s work was made for me by one of my Japanese 
pupils, K. Kasawara. 

See Bunyiu Nanjio’^ Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, p. 372, where Arya^ura, who must have lived 
before 434 a.d., is mentioned as the author of the Gata- 
kainal5. Wellington. 1880. De Beno Gall. n. 14; 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 506. Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology, p. 31a. 

‘The Hindu Law of Inheritance is based upon the 

Hindu religion, and we must be cautious that m admi¬ 
nistering Hindu law we do not, by acting upon our 
notions derived from English law inadvertently wound 
or offend the religious feelings of those '"‘^o ma) be 
affected by our decisions.’ Bengal Law Reports. 103. 

(Hesiodi Opera et Dies. vv. 122-126). . 

1’ Cicero De Leg. 11. 9, 22, ‘Deorum raanium jura 
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sancta sunto; sos ieto datos divos habento/ III. 20‘!. 
21 Manu, III. 192, 284, Y^g^lavalkya L 268. VI. 52, 4. 

2^ Rig-veda VII. 76. 4, devana^i sadhamada//; R-’S' 
veda X. 16, 2. devanam vasant//. 2* Sce Aiharva-vcda 

XVIIL 2, 49. 25 pitnyawa, X. 2, 7. 

2^^ Rig-veda X. 14, 1-2. He is called Vaivasvata, the 
solar (X. 58, 1), and even the son of Vivasvat (X. 14, 5). 
In a later phase of religious thought Yama is conceived 
as the first man (Atharva-veda XVIIL 5, 1!5, as compared 
with Rig-veda X. 14, 1). 2 * Rig-veda X. 14. 

2 ® In the Avesta many of these things are done by 
Ahura Mazda with the help of the Fravashis. 

22 See Satapatha Brahma?ja 1. 9. 10; VI. 5, 4, 8. 

Rig-veda VIII. 48, 3: 'We drank Soma, wc 
became immortal, we went to the light, we found the 
gods;’ VIII. 48, 12. 

Rig-veda IX. 97, 39. Ibid. X. 14, 6. 

Ibid. X. 16, 10. ^'‘A translation con.siderably differing 
from my own is given by Sarvadhikari in his Tagore 
Lectures for 1880, p. 34, 

Cf. Max Miiller, Rig-veda, transl. vol. i. p. 24. 
Published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v, 
Calcutta, 1798. 

Satapatha Brahmana XI. 5, 6, 1; Taitt. Ar. II. II, 
10; A^valayana Gnhya-sntras III. 1. 1: Paraskara Gr/hya- 
siitras II. 9, 1; Apasiamba, Dharma-sutras, translated by 
Biihler, pp. 47 seq. 

A5V. III. 1. "" in 70. 

In the Sankhayana Gjvhya (I. 5) four Paka-yagnus 
are mentioned, called Huta. ahuta, prahuta, pradta. 

A^v. Gnhya-sntras 1. 3, 10. 

Manu III. 85. Taittiriyara/?yaka. Preface, p. 23. 
“^^Masi m^si vo’5anam iti sruteh; Gobhiliya Grihya- 
sutras, p. 1055, 

^®See Pindapitr/yagn/7. von Dr. O, Donner. 1870. 
The restriction to three ancestors, father, grandfather and 

great-grandfather, occurs in the Vagasanevi-samhita, 
XIX. 36-37. 

There is, however, great variety in these matters, 
according to different vakhas. Thus, according to the 
Gobhila-5aka» the Pi/zda Pitnyagna is to be considered as 
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sniarta, not as srauta (pindapitnvagna/, khalv 
Kna>az/z nasli); while others maintain that an aeniinat 
should perform the sniarta, a vrautagniniat the tranta 
f itr/yag/^a; see CiobhiI;^a Grzhya-suiras, p. 671. On 

page 667 we read: anagner ainavasya.^raddha, nan\ahar 
yam ity adara/^iyani. 

Uber Todienbesiatliing und Opfcrgebrauchc iin 

A^eda. in Zcitschrift der Deutschcn MorgenUindischcn 
Gescllschaft, \ol. ix, 1856. 

’"Asvalayana Gr/hya-suiras IV. 4, 10. ^'^Manu V. 64 65. 

Bubicr, Apaslamba, Sacred Books of the East, 
\ol. ii. p. 158; also .Sniddhakalpa. p. 800. Though the 

prescribed in the Gobhillva Gnhva-sAtras. IV 

^ described there, but in a separate treatise, 

ihe Siaddhakalpa. 

As meaning the food. >raddha o(curs in siaddha 
bhug and simitar words. As meaning the sacrificial ad. 
it is explained. vatraitaA’ A’//raddhava diyate tad e\a 
karma M'addha.^abdabhidheyam. Pretam pitrjm^; kn 
nirdi^ya bhogva//? yat priyam atmana// ^raddhava divate 
yatra idk /^//laddham parikirtitam. Gobhiliya Grihya- 
sixtras, p. 982. We also read sraddhanvita/? .sraddham 
kurvita, ‘let a man perform the ^raddha with faith;' 
Gobhiltya Gnhva-sx'itras. p. 105.S. Manu III. 82. 

Pitr/n iiddi.vva vad djvate brahma/^ebhva/? 5rad- 

• a « / 

dhva ta^ khrCiddhdm, 

Apastamba II. 16, 3, Bnxhma?7as tv ahavaniarthe. 
c. p. 142. Manu III. 138, 140. Anv. 

Gnhva-sx'itras IV. 5, 8. It is described as a vikr/ti of 
the Parva;?a-vraddha in Gobhiljva Gr/hya-sxitras, p. 1011. 

One of the differences between the acts before and 
after the Sapi7?d]kara;7a is noted by Salanka^’ana: — 
Sapi/?dikara7?am yavad r/gudarbhaih pitrikriya Sapi77di' 
kara;?ad xirdhava/zi dvigu7?air vidhivad bhavet. Gobhi- 
liva Gv'diva-sxitras, p. 930. Gobhiliya Gnhya-sxitras, 
p. 1023. Gnhva-sxitras, ed. Oldenberg, p. 83. 

A pratyabdikam ekoddish^am on the anniversary^ of the 
deceased is mentioned by Gobhila, 1. c. p. 1011. Gobhi¬ 
liya G^'/hva-sutras, p. 1039. Sankh. Gnhya, p. 83: 
Gobh. G/vhya, p. 1024. According to some authorities 
the ekoddish/a is called nava, new^ during ten days; 
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navamwra, mixed, for six months: and pura??a, old, 
afterwards. Gobhiltya Grihya-sutras, p. 1020. Gobhi- 
Itya, 1. c. p. 1032. 

Gobhiliya, 1. c. p. 1047. Life and Kssays, ii. 
p. 195. Colebrooke adds that in most provinces the 
periods for these sixteen ceremonies, and for the con¬ 
cluding obsequies entitled Sapindana, are anticipated, 
and the whole is completed on the second or third day; 
after which they are again performed at the proper times, 
but in honour of the whole set of progenitors instead of 
the deceased singly. It is this which Dr. Donner, in his 
learned paper on the Pi/tdapitnyagna (p. 11), takes as 
the general rule. 

See this subject most exhaustively treated, parti¬ 
cularly in its bearings on the law of inheritance, in Raj- 
kumar Sarvadhikari’s Tagore Law' Lectures for 1880, p. 9.3. 

Gobhiliya Grihya-shtras, p. 892. L. c. p. 897. 

See p. 666, and p. 1008. Grthyakara/t pi7?dapitr/- 
yag?7asya 5raddhatvam aha. 

Gobhila IV. 4, 3, itarad anvaharyam. But the 
commentators add, anagner amavasyafraddham, nanva- 
haryam. According to Gobhila there ought to be the 
Vaisvadeva offering and the Bali offering at the end of 
each Parvana-iraddha; see Gobhiliya Gr/hyasAtras, p. 100.5, 
but no Vaiyvadeva at an ekoddish/a iraddha, 1. c. p. 1020. 

L. c. pp. 1005-1010; Nirnayasindhti, p. 270. 

See Burnell, The Law of Partition, p. 31. 

Kalau tavad gavalambho mawsadanam /ea .vraddhe 
nishiddham, Gobhilena tu madhyamash^^kava//^ vastu- 
karmani ka. gavalambho vihitaA, matTisa/oaruv /olnvash- 
fakya^raddhe; Gobhiliya Gnhya-sAtra, ed. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, Vignapti, p. 8. 

See Hibbert Lectures, new' ed., pp. 243-255. 

In Chinese w'e find that the same three aspects of 
religion and their intimate relationship were rccof^nised, 
as, for instance, when Confucius says to the Prince ot 
Sung: ‘Honour the sky (w'orship of Devas), reverence the 
Manes (worship of Pitn's): if you do this, sun and moon 
tvill keep their appointed time (Rita).’ Happel, Altchi- 
nesische Reichsreligion, p. 11. 

®°Rig-veda I. 164, 46; Hibbert Lectures, p. 311. 
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^ 114, 5; Hibbert Lectures, p. 313. 

164, 4. See also Ruskin, Sesame, p. 63. 
Major Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, Preface. 

Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sampattir^ma Zala and 
his views of the X'eclanta. by Manassukharama Suryarama 
TripiV/?!, Bombay. 1881. 

As a young man Gokulaji. the son of a good family, 
learnt Persian and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in 
the midst of a most successful political career, was the 
‘Vedanta.’ A little insight, we are told, into this know¬ 
ledge turned his heart to higher objects, promising him 
freedom from grief, and blessedness, the highest aim of all. 
Tliis was the turning-point of his inner life. When the 
celebrated Vedanti anchorite, Ra Bava, visited Junagadh, 
Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, 
Parainaiiansa Sa/f/{idananda. passed through Junagadh on 
a pilgrimage to Girnar. Gokulaji was regularly initiated in 
the secrets of the Vedanta. He soon became highly profi¬ 
cient in it. and through the whole course of his life, 
whether in power or in di>grace. his belief in the doctrines 
of the Vedanta supported him. -and made him, in the 
opinion of English statesmen, the model of what a native 
slalcsman ought to be. 

Professor kuenen discovers a similar idea in the 
words placed in the mouth of Jehovah by the prophet 
Malachi, i. 14: ‘For 1 am a great King, and my name is 
feared among the heathen/ ‘The reference,’ he says, ‘is 
distinctly to "the adoration already offered to Yahweh by 
the people, whenever the) serve their own gods with true 
ic\crcn(c and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy the 
adoration of these <nher gods by the nations is represented 
as a dispensation oi Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, 
and accepts their worship as a iribute which in reality falls 
to Yahweh.—to Him, the Only True. Thus the opposi¬ 
tion between Yahweh and the other gods, and afterwards 
l)ctwecn the one true God and the imaginary gods, makes 
room hcic for the still higher conception that the aciora- 
lion of Yahweh in the essence and the truth of all religion. 

Hilihcrt Lectures, p. 181. tt -u a 

'‘'Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, 

translated bv M. Muller: Introduction, p. Ixi. 

/ 3 / 22 - 
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PREFACE 

In this edition I have left out my long note On the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, not from any sinister 
motives, but only because that essay has excited so much 
interest, and produced so large an amount of literature, 
that if I had wished to treat the subject once more, and 
as it deserved to be treated, that Note would have 
become a book by itself. In my Note as it stands in the 
first edition I had tried to sum up all that was known at 
the time. But owing to the wide interest excited in the 
subject, most important contributions to our knowledge 
of what I called the period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature have since been made, and I ought to state 
that on several points my views have been considerably 
modified. I confess that I put forward one or two 
opinions, chiefly in order to provoke opposition and con¬ 
troversy. With regard, for instance, to the introduction 
of the Vikrama era, I challenged • the production of any 
single inscription prior to 543 a.d. dated according to the 
Vikrama era. No such inscriptions were then known, 
and yet it was supposed that this era had been in use ever 
since 56 b.c. However, as Professor Kielhom has shown 
(Nachrichten der Konigl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, 
1891, No. 5), some such inscriptions have since been 
found, and that fact is very important. They are few, 
and why during nearly six centuries there should be so 
few inscriptions dated by the Vikrama era has still to be 
accounted for. Besides, Professor Kielhom fully admits 
that the era of Vikrama does by no means prove the his- 





torical reality of a King \ ikramaditya and his nine lite¬ 
rary gems in the first century b.c. On the contrary, he 
holds that the Vikrama era is simply the era of the Kings 
of Malavas, and that the name Vikrama era is due to a 
mere misunderstanding. A King Vikrama is never men¬ 
tioned before 1050 after the era of Vikrama. 

The characteristic difference between the Vikrama 
era (56 b.c.) and the Saka era (78 a.d.) is that the former 
is Karttikadi, beginning with the month of Karttika, i.e. 
October-Noveraber, while the latter is i^aitradi, begin¬ 
ning with the month of Aaitra, i.e. March-April. As 
autumn was considered in India as the right time for 
war and conquest, Professor Kielhorn thinks that from 
calling the autumn (.sarad) Vikramakala or conquest 
time, the year itself came to be called by the same name, 
and when the years had been calculated from this 
Vikrama time, Vikrama was mistaken for the name of a 
King Vikrama, and, as it was the Malava era, of a King 
of Malava. This is certainly ingenious, but it requires 
some further proof. 

I say the same with regard to the date which I 
assigned to the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. I 
had tried to show that that period began about 400 a.d., 
and that the great break between the ancient Vedic and 
Buddhistic literature, and this artificial Kavya literature, 
was due to the inroads of the Scythians. I had fixed that 
literary interregnum as ‘between the first century b.c. 
to at least the third century a.d.’ Here again I was fully 
prepared for determined opposition, nay I was anxious 
to provoke it by the decided tone with which I laid down 
the chronological limits of the period of the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 1 was delighted 
therefore when my learned friend Professor BQhler took 
up the gauntlet, and showed, as I think, successfully, 
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that there are clear traces of the artificial Kavya style in 
inscriptions of the second century a.d., and that Indian 
Rajahs of that period were patrons of poetry, if not poets 
themselves. It seems to me,, however, that the fact that 
the artificial sty'le of poetry breaks forth in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century, does not altogether contro¬ 
vert my statement that amongst the literary works which 
we actually possess, none can be safely referred to a date 
before about 300 a.d. If hereafter Professor BQhler 
should succeed in proving that any of our extant Sanskrit 
and PrSkrit poems can be safely referred to the second or 
even third centui 7 a.d., I shall be greatly delighted, nay 

• supply that very proof myself. There 

^ a MS of a BuddhaAarita in the National Library 'at 

- Buddhist pupils. Kasawara and 

read u together. That poem is, particularly in the begln- 
ng, a real Kavya, and some of its introductory verses 

^ is"^ in Set 

BuddhaAarita-kavya (sutra). Bunyiu Nanjio in his 

SipS -as 

composed by the Bodhisattava Afva^hnsha » 

beeTterv fS' ha h"' "Uch Lst have 

ip .he S^B. E v„T C?f "I'a 

cult to settle but h/. Ajvaghosha is diffi- 

400 A.D. If he was thTT Bved before 

twelfth place in the L oSthe “^Buddh’^r 

would have died 5^2 A o R... .h i - PP..J3rchs, he 

M value. Of d.e fee A v h h' “ 

■Sa' - .0“ y^Kedt & 
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century a.d.^ This, I must confess, seems to me as yet 
^e^y doubtful. Professor Buhler will soon hav'e the 
pleasure of reading that poem, as my old friend. Profes¬ 
sor Cowell, to whom I lent the copy of the Paris MS., 
has with the help of other MSS. undertaken to edit it for 
the Anecdota Oxonienda. It would thus seem that in 
this branch of literature also the Buddhists may claim an 
equal share with the orthodox Brahmans, at least in that 
period which I have ventured to call the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

F. M. M. 

Oxford, April 1892. 


) 


Beal, S.B.E.. 
Buddha, i. p 


Lassen. Indische AUerthumskunde ii. p. 412; 

Koeppen, Die Rehgioit ae> 
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S88: Wassiljew. Der Buddhismus, p. 
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CHAPTER I 


HUMAN INTEREST OF SANSKRIT LITERAI URF 

No doubt Sanskiit, in one sense, is a dead language. It 
was. I believe, a dead language more than two thousand 
vears ago. Buddha, about aOO n.c. commanded his dis- 
ciples to preach in the dialects of the people: and King 
Asoka, in the third centurv tcc:.. when he ptu up his 
Edicts, which were intended to be read or, at least, to be 
understood by the people, had them engrared on rocks 
and pillars in the various local dialects from Kahid* in 
the North to Ballabhi in the South, from the sources of 
the Ganges and the Jumnah to AHahab.rd and Patna. 
n.av even down to Orissa. These various dialects are as 
different from Sanskrit as Italiati is from Latin, and we 
have therefore good reason to suppose that, in the third 
centurv b.c., if not earlier. Sanskrit had ceased to be the' 
spoken language of the people at large. 

There is an interesting passage in the Kiillavagga. 
where we are told that, even during Buddha’s life time 
some of his pupils, who were Brahmans bv birth, com¬ 
plained that people spoiled the words of Buddha h\ 
every one repeating them in his own dialect (niruffi). 
They proposed to translate his words into Sanskrit; but 
he declined, and commanded that each man should learn 
his doctrine in his own lancruao'e - 

And there is another passage, quoted bv Hardv in 
his Manual of Buddhism, (p. 186). where we read that 
at the time of Buddha’s first preaching each of the 
countless listeners thought that the sage was lookiim 
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towards him, and was speaking to him in his own tongue, 
though the language used \vas Magadhi.® 

Sanskrit, therefore, as a language spoken by the 
people at large, had ceased to exist in the third century 

B.C. 

Yet such is the marvellous continuity between the 
past and the present in India ^ that in spite of repeated 
'Social convulsions, religious reforms, and foreign inva¬ 
sions. Sanskrit may be said to be still the only language 
that is spoken over the whole extent of that vast country. 

Though the Buddhist sovereigns published their 
edicts in the vemaculan, public inscriptions and private 
official documents are composed in Sanskrit to the pre¬ 
sent day. And though the language of the sacred writ¬ 
ings of Buddhists and Jainas was borrowed from the 
■vulgar dialects, the literature of India never ceased to be 
■written in Paninean Sanskrit, while the few exceptions, 
as. for instance, the use of Prakrit by women and infe¬ 
rior characters in the plays of Kalid^ and others, are 
themselves not without an important historical signi¬ 
ficance. 

• • • • 

But more than this, we are told that the ancient 
opic poems of the Mahabharata and Ramayana are still 
recited in the temples for the benefit of visitors, and 
that in the villages large crowds assemble around the 
TCihaka, the reader of these ancient Sanskrit poems, 
often interrupting his recitations with tears and sighs, 
when the hero of the poem is sent into banishment, 
while when he returns to his kingdom, the houses of the 
village are adorned with lamps and garlands. Such a 
Tccitation of the whole of the Mahabhfirata is said to 
^cupy ninety day's, or sometimes half a year.* The 
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people at large require, no doubt, tliat the Brahman 
narrator (Kathaka) should inicrprel the old poem, but 
there must be seme ^e^v people present ivho undcistand, 
or imagine thev understand, the old poetry of Vyasa and 

Valniiki. 

There are numbers of Bralmtans'^ even now, when 
so little inducement exi'^ts lor \^.edie studies, who know 
the whole of the Rig-veda by heart and can repeat it; 
and what applies to the Rig'\eda applies to many other 
books. 

Rut even if Sanskrit were more of a dead language 
than it realiv is. all the living languages of India, boili 
Arvan and Dratidian. draw their ^■ery life and soul from 
Sanskrit.*^ On this point, and on the great help that 
even a limited knowledge of Sanskrit would render in 
the acquisition of die vernacular, 1. and others belter 
qualified than I am. have spoken so often, though with 
out any practical effect, that I need not speak again. 

I.et us examine, however, the objection that Sans¬ 
krit literature is a dead or an artificial literature, a little 
more carefullv, in order to see whether there is not some 
kind of truth in it Some people hold diat tlie litcraiv 
works which we possess in Sanskrit never had any real 
life at all, that tliey were ahogedicr scholastic produr- 
tions, and that therefore they can leach us nothing of 
what we reallv care for, namelv the historical growth of 
the Hindu mind. Others maintain that at the present 
moment, at all events, and after a centuiw of English 
rule, Sanskrit literature has ceased to be a motive power 
in India, and that it can teach us nothing of wliai is 

passing now through the Hindu mind and infinencinfr 
it for good or for evil. ^ 

Let us look at the facts. Sanskrit literature is a wide 
and a vague term. If the Vedas, such as we now have 
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them, were composed about 1500 b.c., and ii it is a fact 
that considerable works continue to be written in San¬ 
skrit even now, we have before us a stream of literary 
activity extending over three thousand four hundred 
years. ^Vith the exception of China there is nothing like 
this in the whole world. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the enormous extent 
and variety of that literature. We are only gradually 
becoming acquainted with the untold treasures which 
still exist in manuscripts, and with the titles of that still 
larger number of works which must have existed former¬ 
ly, some of them being still quoted by writers of the last 
three or four centuries.' 

% * # ♦ 

What I wish you to see is this, that there runs 
through the whole history of India, through its three or 
four thousand years, a high road, or, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say, a high mountain-path of literature. It 
ma> be remote from the turmoil of the plain, hardly 
visible perhaps to the millions of human beings in their 
dailv struggle of life. It may have been trodden by a 
few solitary wanderers only. But to the historian of the 
human race, to the student of the development of the 
human mind, those few solitary wanderers are after all 
the true representatives of India from age to age. Do not 
let us be deceived. The true history of the world must 
always be the historv of the few; and as we measure the 
Himnlava bv the height of Mount Everest, we must take 
the true measure of India from the poets of the Veda, 
the sages of the E'panishads, the founders of the Vedanta 
and .Sankhva philosophies, and the authors of the oldest 
law-books, and not from the millions who are born and 
die in their villages, and who have never for one 
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moment been roused out of their drowsy dream of 
life. 


To large multitudes in India, no doubt, Sanskrit 
literature was not merely a dead literature, it was simply 
non-existent; but the same might be said of almost every 
literature, and more particularly of the literatures of the 
ancient world. 

Still, with all this. I am quite prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge to a certain extent the truth of the statement, that 
a great portion of Sanskrit literature has never been 
living and national, in the same sense in which the 
Greek and Roman literatures reflected at times the life 
of a whole nation; and it is quite true besides, that the 
Sanskrit books which arc best known to the public at 
large, belong to what might correctly be called the 
Renaissance period of Indian literature, when those 
who wrote Sanskrit had themselves to learn the language, 
as we learn I.aiin. and were conscious that they were 
M'ritino- for a learned and cnltivaled public only, and not 
for the people at large. 


This u'ill require a fuller explanation. 

We may divide the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
beginning with the Rig-veda and ending with DavA- 
nanda s Introduction to his edition of the Rig-veda, his 
bv no means uninteresting Rig-veda-bhumika, into two 

gieat period.: that preceding the great Turanian itiva- 
sion. and that following it. 

The former comprises the Vedic literature and the 
ancient literature of Buddhism, the latter all the rest. 

If I call the invasion which is generally called the 
mva<.ion of the Sakas. or the Scvihians. or Indo-Scythians, 
or Tiirnshkas. the Turnnian ivvnsioii, it is simplv 
because I do not as vet trish to commit mvself more than 
I can help as to the nationalitv of the tribes who took 
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T r India, or, at least^ of the government of 
India, from about the first century b.c. to the third 
century a.d. 

They are best known by the name of Yueh-chi, this 
being the name by which they are called in Chinese 
chronicles. These Chinese chronicles form the prin¬ 
cipal source from which we derive our knowledge of 
these tribes, both before and after their invasion of 
India. Many theories have been started as to their re¬ 
lationship with other races. They are described as of 
pink and white complexion and as shooting from horse¬ 
back; and as there was some similarity between their 
Chinese name Yiieli-chi and the Gothi or Goths^ they 
were identified by Remusat® with those German tribes, 
and by others with the, Getae, the neighbours of the 
Goths. Tod went even a step further, and traced the 
Jats in India and the Rajputs back to the Yuehchi and 
Getae^. Some light may come in time out of all this dark¬ 
ness, but for the present we must be satisfied with the fact 
that, between the first century before and the third 
century after our era, the greatest political revolution took 
place in India owing to the repeated inroads of Turanian, 
or, to use a still less objectionable term, of Northern 
tribes. Their presence in India, recorded by Chinese 
historians, is fully confirmed by coins, by inscriptions, and 
by the traditional history of the countr}', such as it is; 
but to my mind nothing attests the presence of these 
foreign invaders more clearly than the break, or. I could 
almost say, the blank in the Brahmanical literature of 
India from the first century before to the third century 
after our era.*“ 

If we consider the political and social state of that 
country, we can easily understand what would happen 
in a case of invasion and conauest bv a warlike race. 
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The invaders would take possession of the stronghold^ 
or castles, and either remove the old Rajahs, or make 
them their vassals and agents. Everything else would 
then go on exactly as before. The rents would be paid, 
the taxes collected, and the life of the villagers, that is, 
of the great majority of the people of India, would g(; 
on almost undisturbed by the change of government. 
The only people who might sutler would be, or, at all 
e\ents, might be the priestly caste, unless they should 
come to terms with the new conquerors. The priestly 
caste, however, was also to a great extent the literals 
caste, and the absence of their old patrons, the native 
Rajahs, might well produce for a time a complete cessation 
of literarv activity. The rise of Buddhism and its formal 
adoption by King Asoka had already considerably shaken 
the power and influence of the old Brahmanic hierarchy. 
The Northern conquerors, whatever their religion mav 
have been, were certainly not believers in the Veda. 
Thev seem to have made a kind of compromise with 
Buddhism, and it is probablv due to that compromise, ot¬ 
to an amalgamation of .Saka legends with Btiddhist doc¬ 
trines. that we owe the so-called Mahavfina form of 
Buddhism,—and more particularly the Amitabha worship, 
—which M^as finally settled at the Council under Kanishka 
one of the Turanian rulers of India in the first cen- 
tiir\ A.D. At the time of Pafafijaliy the author of tlie 
Mahabhashya, such had become the enmity between 
Smtnanas (Buddhist mendicants) and Brahmanas, that 
they are mentioned with crows and owls, dogs and jackals, 
as natural enemies. 

If then we divide the whole of Sanskrit literature into 
these two periods, the one anterior to the great Tura¬ 
nian invasion, the other posterior to it. we may call the 
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iiierature of the former period ancient and natural, that 
Gf the latter modern and artificial. 

Of the former period we possess, first, what has been 

called the J eda, i.e. Knowledge, in the widest sense of the 

word—a considerable mass of literature, yet evidently a 

wreck only, saved out of a general deluge; secondly, the 

works collected in the Buddhist Tripitaka, now known 

to us chiefis in what is called the Pali dialect, the Gatha 

dialects, and Sanskrit, and probably much added to in 
later times. 

The second period of Sanskrit literature comprehends 
c\ei\thing else. Both periods mav be subdivided again, 
but ihis does not concern us at present. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that the literature 
•of the second period, the modern Sanskrit literature, never 
was a living or national literature. It may here and 
there contain relics of earlier times, adapted to the lite- 
rarv, religious, and moral tastes of a later period; and 
'\^henc^’er ^ve are able to disentangle those ancient elements, 
thev mav serve to throw light on the past, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, supplement what has been lost in the litera¬ 
ture of the \'edic times. The metrical Law-books, for 
instance, contain old materials which existed during the 
A'edic period, partly in prose, as Sutras, partly in more 
ancient metres, as Gftthas. The Epic poems, the Maha- 
l)h;‘irata and Ramaya//a, have taken the place of the old 
Itilifisas and Akhyauas. The Pura??as, even, may con¬ 
tain materials, though much altered, of what ^vas called 
in \'edic literature the Pura/ia.^' 

But the great mass of that later literature is artificial 
nr 'scholastic, full of interesting compositions, and by no 
means devend of ori^inalitv and occasional beauty; vet. 
with all that, curious onlv. and appealing to the interests 
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of the Oriental scholar far more than the broad human 
sympathies of the historian and the philosopher. 

It is different with the ancient literature of India, 
the literaiuie dominated by the Vedic and the Bud 
dhistic religions. That literature opens to us a chapter 
in what has been called the Education of the Human 
Race, to which we can find no parallel anywhere else, 
Whoever cares for the historical growth of our language, 
that is, of our thoughts; whoever cares for the first intelli¬ 
gible development of religion and mythology; whoever 
cares for the fii'st foundation of what in later times we 


call the sciences of astronomy, metronomy, grammar, and 
etymology; whoever cares for the first intimations of philo¬ 
sophical thought, for the first attempts at regulating 
family life, village life, and state life, as founded on 

religion, ceremonial, tradition and contract {satncLyct) _ 

must in future pay the same attention to the literature 

of the Vedic period as to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome and Germany. 

As to the lessons which the early literature of 
Buddhism may reach us, I need not dwell on them at 
present. If I may judge from the numerous questions 
that are addressed to me with regard to that religion and 
Its striking coincidences with Christianity, Buddhism has 
already become a subject of general interest, and will 
and ought to become so more and more. On that whole 
class of literature, however, it is not my intention to dwell 
lere, which can hardly suffice even for a general suir^ev of 
edic hteramre. and for an elucidation of the principal 
lessons which. I think, we may learn from the Hvmns, the 
Brahmawas. the Upanishads, and the Sfitras. 

It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature 

became first known to the learned public in Europe 
through SDerimpn« LpI—* . P 
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I called, the Renaissance period. The BhagavadgitS, 
the plays of Kalidasa, such as Sakuntala or Urvaji, a few 
episodes from the Mahabharata and RamSyana, such as 
those of Nala and the Yagnadattabadha, the fables of the 
Hitopadesa, and the sentences of Bhartrihari are, no 
doubt, extremely curious; and as, at the time when’they 
first became known in Europe, they were represented to 
be of extreme antiquity, and the work of a people for¬ 
merly supposed to be quite incapable of high literary 
efforts, they naturally attracted the attention of men such 
as Sir William Jones in England, Herder and Goethe in 
Germany, who were pleased to speak of them in terras of 
highest admiration. It was the fashion at that time to 
speak of Kalidasa, as, for instance. Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt did even in so recent a work as his Kosmos, as ‘the 
great contemporary of Virgil and Horace, who lived at the 
splendid Court of Vikramaditya,’ this Vikramaditva being 
supposed to be the founder of the Samvat era, 56 b.c. But 
all this is now changed. Whoever the Vikramaditya was 
who is supposed to have defeated the Sakas, and to have 
founded another era, the Samvat era, 56 b.c.. he certainly 
did not live in the first centurv b.c. Nor are the Indians 
looked upon any longer as an illiterate race, and their 
poetry as popular and artless. On the contraiy'^ they are 
judged now by the same standards as Persians and Arabs, 
Italians or French; and, measured by that standard, such 
works as Kalidasa’s plays are not superior to many plays 
that have long been allowed to rest in dust and peace on 
the shelves of our libraries. Their antiquity is no longer 
believed in by any critical Sanskrit scholar. Kalidasa is 
mentioned with Bharavi as a famous poet in an inscrip¬ 
tion^^ dated a.d, 585—6 (507 Saka era), and for the present 
I see no reason to place him much earlier. Avinita, who 
wrote a commentary on fifteen cantos of Bharavi’s Kiratar- 
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juniya^ is said to have lived about 470 a.u.' ' Hut even 
if we accept this date, Bhacavi and Kalidasa need not 
have lived before the fifth or fourth century a.u. As to 
the Laws of Manu, which used to be assigned to a fabulous 
antiquity/^ and are so still sometimes by those who wriic 
at random or at second-hand^ I doubt whctlier, in tlieir 
present form, they can be older than the fourth century 
of our era, nay I am quite prepared to sec an even later 
date assigned to them. I know this will seem heresy to 
many Sanskrit scholars, but we must try to be honest to 
ourselves. Is there any evidence to constrain us to assign 
the Manavadharma-sastra, such as wc now possess it, 
written in continuous Slokas, to any date anterior to 
300 A.D.? And if there is not, why should wc not openly 
state it, challenge opposition, and fee! grateful if our 
doubts can be removed? 

That Manu was a name of high legal authority before 
that time, and that Manu and the Maiiavam arc fre¬ 
quently quoted in the ancient legal Sutras, is quite true; 
but this ser\'es only to confirm the conviction that the 
literature which succeeded the Turanian invasion is full 
of wrecks saved from the intervening deluge. If what 
we call the Laws of Manu had really existed as a Code 
of Laws^ like the Code of Justinian, during previous 

centuries, is it likely that it should nowhere liave been 
quoted and appealed to? 

Varahamihira (who died 587 a.d.) refers to Manu 

several times, but not to a Manava-dharma-sasira; and the 

only time where he seems actually to quote a number of 

verses from Manu. these verses are not to be met with in 
our text.^® 

I believe it will be found that the fourth fifth and 
sixth centuries were the age of the lilcrary Renaissance 
in India. That Kglidasa and Bharavi were famous at 
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that time^ Ave know from the evidence of inscriptions. 
AVe know that in the sixth century the fame of Indian 
literature had reached Persia^ and that the King of 
Persia, Khosru Nushirvan (reigned 531-579 a.d.), sent his 
physician, Barzoi, to India, in order to translate the 
fables of the Panchatantra^ or rather their original, from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi. The famous ‘Nine Gems,’ or ‘the 
nine classics,’ as we should say, have been referred, at 
least in part^ to the same age^*^, and I doubt Avhether Ave 
shall be able to assign a much earlier date to anything we 
possess of Sanskrit literature, excepting ahvays the Vedic 
and Buddhistic writings. 

Although the specimens of this modern Sanskrit 
literature, Avhen they first became known, serA'ed to 
arouse a general interest, and serve even now to keep 
alive a certain superficial svmpathy for Indian literature, 
more serious students had soon disposed of these composi¬ 
tions, and while gladly admitting their claim to be called 
pretty and attractive, could not think of allowing to 
Sanskrit literature a place among the world-literatures, a 
place by the side of Greek and Latin, Italian, French, 
English or German. 

There Avas indeed a time Avhen people began to 
imagine that all that Avas Avorth knowing about Indian 
literature Avas known, and that the only ground on which 
Sanskrit could claim a place among the recognised 
branches of learning in a University Avas its usefulness for 

the studv of the Science of Language. 

At that very* time, hoAvever, noAv about forty years 
ago. a neAv start Avas made^ which has given to Sanskrit 
scholarship an entirely ncAv character. The chief author 
of that mov'ement Avas Burnouf, then Professor at the 
College de France in Paris, an excellent scholar, but .at 
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instincts, and the last man to waste his life on mere Nalas 

and .Sakuntalas. Being brought up in the old traditions 

of the classical school in France (his father was the 

author of the well-known Greek Grammar)^ then for a 

time a promising young barrister, with inhuential friends 

such as Guizot, Thiers, Mignet^ Villemain, at his side, and 

with a brilliant future before him, he was not likely to 

spend his life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. What he wanted 

when he threw himself on Sanskrit was history^ human 

history, world-history, and with an unerring grasp he laid 

hold of Vedic literature and Buddhist literature, as the 

two stepping-stones in the slough of Indian literature. 

He died young, and has left a few arches only of the 

building he wished to rear. But his spirit lived on in his 

pupils and his friends, and few would deny that the first 

impulse, directly or indirectly, to all that has been 

accomplished since by the students of Vedic and Buddhist 

literature was given by Burnouf and his lectures at the 
Lollege de France, 


What then, you may ask, do we find in that ancient 

Sanskrit literature and cannot find anywhere else? My 

answer is, we find there the Aryan man, whom we know 

CehVJ'T Greek, Roman, German, 

, -Slave, in an entirely new character. Whereas 

m his migrations northward his active and political 

energies are called out and brought to their highest per- 

ection, we find the other side of the human character 

he passive and meditative, carried to its fullest growth 

Rig-veda tve can 

t.ll watch an earlier phase. We see the Aryan tribe" 
taking possession of the land, and under the ™idance of 

rtoriZ as wd, f M«k'*inned 

gines as well as agamst the inroads of later Arvan 
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colonists. But that period of war soon came to an end, 
and when the great mass of the people had once settled 
down in their homesteads, the military and political duties 
seem to have been monopolised by what we call a casie^^^ 
that is by a small aristocracy, while the great majority of 
the people were satisfied with spending their days within 
the narrow spheres of their villages little concerned about 
the outside world, and content with the gifts that nature 
bestowed on them, without much labour. Bhartnhari 
says: * 

‘There is fruit on the trees in every forest, which 
every one w^ho likes may pluck without trouble. There 
is cool and sw’eet water in the pure rivers here and there. 
There is a soft bed made of the twigs of beautiful 
creepers. And yet wTCtched people suffer pain at the 
door of the rich! ’ 

At first sight wx may feel inclined to call this quiet 
enjoyment of life, this mere looking on, a degeneracy 
rather than a growth. It seems so different from what 
we think life ought to be. Yet, from a higher point of 
view, it may appear that those Southern Aryans have 
chosen the good part, or at least the part good for them, 
while we, Northern Ar\ans. have been careful and 

troubled about many things. 

It is at all events a problem worth considering 
wdicther as there is in nature a South and a North, there 
are not two hemispheres also in human nature, 
hoth worth developing—the active, combative, and 
political on one side, the passive, meditative, and 
philosophical on the other: and for the solution of that 
problem no literature furnishes such ample materials as 
that of the Veda, beginning with the Hymns and ending 


Ed. K. T. Telang, p. 76. 
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with the Upanishads. We enter into a new world—not 
always an attractive one^ least of all to us; but it possesses 
one charm, it is real, it is of natural growth, and like 
everything of natural growth^ I believe it had a hidden 
purpose, and was intended to teach us some kind of lesson 
that is worth learning, and that certainly we could learn 
nowhere else. We are not called upon either to admire 
or to despise that ancient Vedic literature; we have 
simply to study and to try to understand it. 

There have been silly persons who have represented 
the development of the Indian mind as superior to any 
other, nay, who would make us go back to the Veda or 
to the sacred writings of the Buddhists in order to find 
there a truer religion, a purer morality, and a more sub¬ 
lime philosophy than our own. I shall not even mention 
the names of these writers or the titles of their works 
But I feel equally impatient when I see other scholars 
criticising the ancient literature of India as if it were the 
work of the nineteenth century, as if it represented an 
enemy that must be defeated, and that can claim no 
mercy at our hands. That the Veda is full of childish, 
ly, even to our minds monstrous conceptions who 

mg and instructive; nay, many of them, if we can but 
make allowance for different ways of thought and Ian 
guage, contain germs of truth and rays of light all tTe 

Sr- ~ 

There are problea,, »hich my p„, , 
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time, aye, which we must put aside while engaged each 
in our own hard struggle tor life^ but which will recur 
for all that, and which, whenever they do recur, will stir 
us more deeply than wt like to confess to others^ or even 
to ourselves. It is true that with us one day only out of 
seven is set apart for rest and meditation, and for the 
consideration of what the Greeks called ta megista ‘the 
greatest things.’ It is true that that seventh day also is 
passed by many of us either in mere church-going 
routine or in thoughtless rest. But whether on week¬ 
days or on Sundays, w^hether in youth or in old age, there 
are moments, rare though they be, yet for all that the 
most critical moments of our life, when the old simple 
questions of humanity return to us in all their intensity, 
and we ask ourselves, What are we? \Vhat is this life on 
earth meant for? Are we to have no rest here, but to 
be always toiling and building up our own happiness out 
of the ruins of the happiness of our neighbours? And 
when we have made our home on earth as comfortable as 
it can be made with steam and gas and electricity, are we 
really so much happier than the Hindu in his pnmitive 


homestead? . t i. i- 

With us, as I said just now, in these Northern cli- 

mates, where’life is and always must be a struggle, and a 
hard struggle too, and where accumulation of wealth has 
become almost a necessity to guard against the uncer¬ 
tainties of old age or the accidents inevitable in our com¬ 
plicated social life, with us. I say, and in our society, 
hours of rest and meditation are but few and far 
tween. It was the same as long as we know the histoty 
of the Teutonic races; it was the same even wi 

Romans and Greeks. The European ^ ^ 

lon« cold winters, in many places also the difficu y 
cuirivating the soil, the conflict of interests between small 
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communities, has developed the instinct of sell-preserva¬ 
tion (not to say, self-indulgence) to such an extent that 
most of the virtues and most of the vices of European 
society can be traced back to that source. Our own 
character was formed under these influences, by inherit¬ 
ance, by education, by necessity. We all lead a fighting 
life; our highest ideal of life is a fighting-life. We work, 
till we can work no longer, and are proud, like old 
horses, to die in harness. We point with inward satis¬ 
faction to what we and our ancestors have achieved by 

4 

hard work, in founding a family or a business, a town or 
a state. We point to the marv'els of what we call civiliza¬ 
tion—our splendid cities, our high-roads and bridges, our 
ships, our railways, our telegraphs, our electric light, our 
pictures, our statues, our music, our theatres. We 
imagine we have made life on earth quite perfect; in 
some cases so perfect that we are almost sorry to leave it 
again. But the lesson which both Brahmans and Bud¬ 
dhists are never tired of teaching is that this life is but a 

journey from one village to another, and not a resting- 
place. Thus we read: 

‘As a man journeying to another village may enjoN 

^ ® rest in the open air, but, after leaving his 

resting-place, proceeds again on his journey the next day. 

thus father, mother, wife, and wealth are all but like a 

night’s rest to us—wise people do not cling to them for 
ever.’ 

Instead of simply despising this Indian view of life, 
might we not pause for a moment and consider whether 
their philosophy of life is entirely wrong, and ours 
entirely right; whether this earth was really meant for 
work only (for with us pleasure also has been changed 
into work), for constant hurrv and flurty'; or whether we. 
sturdy Northern Aryans, might not have been satisfied 
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With a little less of work, and a little less of so-called 
pleasure, but with a little more of thought, and a little 
more of rest. For, short as our life is^ we are not mere 
Mayflies that are born in the morning to die at night. 
We have a past to look back to and a future to look 
forward to, and it may be that some of the riddles of the 
future find their solution in the wisdom of the past. 

Then why should we always fix our eyes on the pre¬ 
sent only? Why should we always be racing, whether for 
wealth or for power or for fame? Why should we never 


rest and be thankful? 

I do not deny that the manly vigour, the silent 
endurance, the public spirit^ and the private virtues too 
of the citizens of European states represent one side, it 
may be a very important side, of the destiny which man 
has to fulfil on earth. 

But there is surelv another side of our nature, and 
possibly another destiny open to man in his journey 
across this life, which should not be entirely ignored. If 
"vve turn our eves to the East, and particularly to India, 
where life is, or at all events was, no very severe strug¬ 
gle, where the climate was mild, the soil fertile, where 
vegetable food in small tjuantities sufficed to keep the 
body in health and strength, where the simplest hut or 
cave in a forest was all the shelter required, and where 
social life never assumed the gigantic, aye monstrous 
proportions of a T.ondon or Paris, but fulfilled itself 
within the narrow boundaries of village communities.— 
was it not, I sav, natural there, or, if you like, was it not 
i)i1 riiderl there, that another side of human nature should 
lic rlcveloped—not flic active, the combative and acqui¬ 
sitive, but the passive. the meditative and reflecti\c? 
Can w^e wonder that the Aryas wdio stepped as strangers 
into some of ilic hap]^^ firlds and valleys along the Indus 
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or the Ganges should Iiavc looked upon life as a jKipc- 
tual Sunday or Holyday, or a kind of Long Vacation, 
delightful so long as it lasts, but which must tome to an 
end sooner or later? Why should they have accumulated 
wealth? why should they have built palaces? why should 
they have toiled day and night? After having provided 
from day to day for the small necessities of the body 
they thought they had the right, it may be the duty to 
look round upon this strange exile, to look inward upon 
themselves, upward to something not themselves and to 
see Avhethcr they could not understand a little of'the true 
purport of that mystery which we call life on earth. 

Of course wt should call such notions of life dreamy. 

unreal, unpractical, but may not they look upon oin 

notions of life as short-sighted. fus,sy, and, in the cml. 

most unpractical, because involving a sacrifice of life for 
the sake of life? 


No doubt these are both extreme views, and thev 
have hardly ever been held or realised in that extrenu. 
fonn by any nation, whether in the East or in the West, 
e are not always plodding—we sometimes allow our 
selves an hour of rest and peace and thought-nor were 

tat ng on ta n^sta, on the .great problems of life 
_ut when called upon, we know that they too could 

ould by patient tod raise even the meanest hamliwork 

™ a ..ork Of ar,. a real jov ,he naaker and 
¥ 

hat the ^ yotJ is this 

he Anan man, who had to fulfil his mission in 

ndia. might natumlly be deficient in manv of the practi 

and fighting virtues, which w'ere developed in the 

ortiern Arvas by the verv struggle without which thev 
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could not have survived, but that his life on earth had 
not ther^ore been entirely wasted. His very view of life 
though we cannot adopt it in this Northern climate, may 
yet act as a lesson and a warning to us, not for the galrp 
of life, to sacrifice the highest objects of life. 

The greatest conqueror of antiquity stood in silent 
wonderment before the Indian -Gymnosophists, regret¬ 
ting that he could not communicate with them in their 
own language, and that their wisdom could not reach 
him except through the contaminating channels of 
sundry interpreters.*® 

* • * * 


which you may 
still hear repeated in India, when, after the heat of the 
day, the old and the young assemble together under the 
shadow of their village tree—sayings which to them seem 
truth, to us, I fear, mere truism! 

*As all have to sleep together laid low in the earth, 
why do foolish people wish to injure one another?’*' 

*A man seeking for eternal happiness (moksha) 
might obtain it by a hundredth part of the sufferings 
which a foolish man endures in the pursuit of riches.’** 
‘Poor men eat more excellent bread than the rich: 


Let me read you a few sayings only. 


for hunger gives it sweetness.’** 

*Our body is like the foam of the sea, our life like 
a bird, our company with those whom we love does not 
last for ever; why then sleepest thou, my son?’®* 

‘As two logs of wood meet upon the ocean and then 
separate again, thus do living creatures meet.’*® 

*Our meeting with wives, relations, and friends 
occurs on our journey. Let a man therefore see clearly 
where he is, whither he will go, what he is, why tarrying 
here, and why grieving for anydiiiig.*** 
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‘Family, wife, children, our very body and our 
\vealth, they all pass away.. They do not belong to us. 
What then is ours?—Our good and our evil deeds.’^^ 
‘When thou goest away from here^ no one will follow 
tliee. Only thy good and thy evil deeds, they will follow 
thee wherever thou goest.’^s 

‘Whatever act, good or bad, a man performs, of that 
by necessity he receives the recompense/^® 

‘According to the Veda^® the soul (life) is eternal, 
but the body of all creatures is perishable. When the 
body is destroyed, the soul departs elsewhere, fettered by 
the bonds of our works.* 


‘If I know that my own body is not mine, and yet 
that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is both 
mine and thine, no harm can happen then.’^^ 

‘As a man puts on new garments in this world, 

throwing aside those which he formerly wore, even so the 

Self of man puts on new bodies which are in accordance 
with his acts.*^^ 

‘No weapons will hurt the Self of man, no fire 

will burn it, no water moisten it, no wind will dry it 
up. 


It is not to be hurt, not to be burnt, not to be 

moistened, not to be dried up. It is imperishable, un¬ 
changing, immoveable, without beginning. 

‘It IS said to be immaterial, passing all understand¬ 
ing. and unchangeable. If you know the Self of man to 
be all this, grieve not. 


‘There is nothing higher than the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Self.’** 


All living creatures are the dwelling of the Self who 

ta eavdoped in matter, who i, immortal, and spotle«. 

Those who worshtp the Self, the immoveable, livinn in a 
moveable dwelling, become immortal.’ ^ 
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Despising everything else, a wise man should strive 
after the knowledge of the Self.’ 

We shall have to return to this subject again, for 
this knowledge of the Self is really the Vedanta, that is. 
the end, the highest goal of the Veda. The highest wis¬ 
dom of Greece was ‘to know ourselves;’ the highest wis 
dom of India is ‘to know our Self.’ 

If I " ere asked to indicate by one word the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Indian character, as I have here 
tried to sketch it, I should say it was trafiscendefit, using 
that word, not in its strict technical sense, as fixed by 
Kant, but in its more general acceptation, as denoting a 
mind bent on transcending the limits of empirical know¬ 
ledge. There are minds perfectly satisfied with empiri¬ 
cal knowledge, a knowledge of facts, well ascertained, 
■well classified, and well labelled. Such knowledge may 
assume very' vast proportions, and, if knowledge is power, 
it may impart great power, real intellectual power to the 
man who can wield and utilise it. Our own age is proud 
of that kind of knowledge, and to be content with it, and 
never to attempt to look beyond it, is, I believe, one of 
the happiest states of mind to be in. 

But, for all that, there is a Beyond, and he w'ho has 
once caught a glance of it, is like a man who has gazed 
at the sun—^tvherever he looks, ever\"where he sees the 

s 

image of the sun. Speak to him of finite things, and he 
will tell you that the Finite is impossible and meaningless 
without the Infinite. Speak to him of death, and he will 
call it birth; speak to him of time, and he will call it the 
mere shadow of eternitv. To us the senses seem to be the 

4 

organs, the tools, the most powerful engines of know¬ 
ledge: to him they are, if not actually deceivers, at alt 
events heavy fetters, checking the flight of the spirit. To 
IIS this earth, this life, all that we see, and hear and 
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touch is certain. Here, we led. is our honic^ lu re lie out 
dutieSj here our pleasures. J o him this earth is a tliiuf^ 
that once was not, and that again will (case to he; iliis 
life is a short dream from which wc shall soon awake. ()l 
nothing he professes greater ignorance than of wliai to 
others seems to be most certain, namely wliai we se(\ aiu! 
hear, and touch; and as to our home, wherever that may 
he, he knows that ccrlainiv ii is not here. 

4 

Do not suppose that sudi men are mere dreamers. 
Tar from it! And if wc can oitiv biing ourselves to he 
quite honest to ourselves, we sliall have to (oufess iliai at 
times we all have been visii(*d hv these irausfendeiiial 
aspirations, and have been able to undersiand what 
Wordsw^orth meant when he spoke of those 


‘Obstinate ntu’stioniirc'.s 
Of sense and outward tilings. 

Fallings from u.«5, vanisliingn: 

Blank misgivings of a <‘reature 
Moving about in world.-^ not realised,’ 


The transcendent temperament accpiired no doubt a 
more complete supremaev in the Iiidian diarattcr than 
anywhere else: but no nalioii. and no individual, is 
entirely without that ‘vearnin-r l.cvond:’ indeed wc' all 
know It under a more familiar name—namcly. ReJigion 
It IS necessary, however, to distinguish between rcli. 
gion and a religion, quite as much as in another branch 
of philosophy we have to distinguish betweu language 
and a language or many languages, A man .nay accepi « 
religion, he may be converted to the Christian religion, 
and he may change his own particular religion from time 
to time, ,ust as he may speak different languages. Rut 
>n order to have a religion, a man nnist have religion 
He must mice at least in his life have looked bevond the 
horizon of this world, and carried aw:.v i,, his mind an 
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mipicsMon ot the Infinite, which will never leave him 
3g^in. A being satisfied teith the world of sense, uncon¬ 
scious of Its finite nature, undisturbed by the limited or 
negative character of all perceptions of the senses, would 
oe incapable of any religious concepts. Only when the 
finite character of all human knowledge has been per¬ 
ceived, IS It possible for the human mind to conceive that 
tvhich IS beyond the Finite, call it what you like, the 
berond, the Unseen, the Infinite, the Supernatural, or 
che Divine. That step must have been taken before reli¬ 
gion of anv kind becomes possible. What kind of reli¬ 
gion it rvill be. depends on the character of the race 
-ivhich elaborates it, its surroundings in nature, and its 
experience in history. 

Now we may seem to know a great many religions_ 

I speak here, of course, of ancient religions only, of what 

are sometimes called national or autochthonous religions 

—not of those founded in later times by individual pro- 
phets or reformers. 

\ct. among those ancient religions we seldom know, 
what after all is the most important point, their origin 
.md their gradual growth. The Jewish religion is repre- 
>cnted to us as perfect and complete from the very first, 
and it is with great difficulty that we can discover its real 
beginnings and its hisiorical growth. And take the 
Greek and the Roman religions, take the religions of the 
Teutonic. Slavonic or Celtic tribes, and you will find 
that their period of growth has always passed, long 
before we kno^v them, and that from the time we kno^v 
them, all their changes are purely me/amorp/nV—changes 
in form of substances ready at hand. 

Now let us look to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
"W'ith them, first of all. religion was not onlv one inter¬ 
est by the side of manv. It was the all-absorbinsr interest: 





it embraced not only worship and prayer, but what we 
call philosophy^ morality, law, and government,—all was 
pervaded by religion. Their whole life was to them a 
religion everything else was, as it were, a mere conces¬ 
sion made to the ephemeral requirements of ibis 
life. 

What then can we learn from the ancient religious 
literature of India—or from the Veda? 

It requires no vei 7 profound knowledge of Greek 
religion and Greek language to discover in the Greek 
deities the original outlines of certain physical pheno¬ 
mena. Eveiy schoolboy knows that in Zeus there is some¬ 
thing of the sky, in Poseidon of the sea, in Hades of the 
lower world, in Apollo of the sun, in Artemis of ilie 
moon, in Hephoestos of the fire. But for all that, there 
IS, from a Greek point of view, a very considerable differ¬ 
ence between Zeus and the sky, between Poseidon and 

the sea. between Apollo and the sun, between Arfnnis 
and the moon. 


Now what do we find in the Veda.? No doul)t here 
and there a few philosophical h^mns which have been 

quoted so often that people have begun to imagine that 
the Veda is a kind of collection of Orphic hymns. Wc 
also find some purely mythological hymns, in which ,be 
Devas or gods have assumed nearly as much dramatic 
personality as m the Homeric hvmns. 

But the great majoritv of Vedic hvmns consists in 
simple invocations of the fire, the water, the skv the 

XT =rr;. X 55 

“■■k. people taploHo, .He 
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the sky to rain, or the sun to shine. I say there is nothing 
irrational in it, though perhaps it might be more accu¬ 
rate to say that there is nothing in it that would sur¬ 
prise anybody who is acquainted with the growth of 
human reason, or, at all events, of childish reason. It 
does not matter how we call the tendency of the childish 
mind to confound the manifestation with that which 
manifests itself, effect with cause, act with agent. Call it 
Animism, Personification, Metaphor, or Poetiy', we all 

it, in the most general sense of 
all these names; we all know that it exists, and the 

youngest child who beats the chair against which he has 
fallen, or who scolds his dog, or who sings, ‘Rain, rain, 
go to Spain,’ can teach us that^ however irrational all 
this may seem to us, it is perfectly rational^ natural, aye 
inevitable in the first periods, or the childish age of the 
human mind. 

Now it is exactly this period in the growth of ancient 
religion, which was always presupposed, or postulated, 
but was absent eveiy^s^here else, that is clearly put before 
us in the h^tnns of the Rig-veda. It is this ancient chap¬ 
ter in the histors' of the human mind which has been 

t 

presented to us in Indian literature, while we look for it 
in vain in Greece or Rome or elsewhere. 

It has been a favourite idea of those who call them¬ 
selves ‘students of man/ or anthropologists, that in order 
to know the earliest or so-called prehistoric phases in the 
growth of man, we should study the life of savage 
nations, as we may watch it still in some parts of Asia, 
Africa. Polvnesia, and America. 

There is much tnith in this, and nothing can be 
more useful than the observations which we find collected 
in the works of such students as Waitz, Tylor, Lubbock, 
and many othen. But let us be honest, and confess, first 
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ol all, ihat the materials on which ue h.i\r iu u- u* cle[)eiui 
ate often extrcmclv lun i woi i hy. 

Nor is this all. What do we know ol !Mhe< 

bevond the latest chapter ol their history.-' Do we evei 
”ei an insight intc.* their antcc edeuis? ( ‘.aw wt iindet 
stand, what aftci all is e\eiywheie ihc‘ inosi impoiiaiii 
and the most insirnc li\e lesson to leai n. liow liu ) Irixs- 
(Dine to be what thev are? 1 here is indeed their Ian 

y 

guage, and in it we see ivaces ol growili that |>oini to dis 
taiu ages^ quite as intuh as ihe (ireek ol lh)nier. die 
Sanskrit of the X'edas. i iieii langnage piovc s iiuh r ti 
that these so-called liectihcns. w ith tlieii (omplic .Oed 
svstems of mvtholog\. iheir aiiilKial <nsionis, iheii nn 
intelligible whims and ‘-avageiics. are not the (vealnKs 
of to-day or yesterdav. Ihdcss ue admit a special <rca 
tiou for these savages, thc\ must l)e as old as the nindns. 
the Greeks and Romans, 4is old as we cvinsehcs. W^t )na\ 


assume, of course, if wc like, that iheii lile has Ixcn 
stationary, and that ihe\ are io-da\ what die liindus 
were no longer "000 \c;iis ii^o. But is ,i nitre gutss, 

nnd is contradicted Bv the facts of their laiigire'c. 1 iu\ 
mav have passed through ever so mans n ic issit ndes, and 
what -wc consider as ininiiliNc mav lie. for all wc* k\\u\\\ a 
relapse into sa^'agcry, nr a (cirrnptiou of someildiig dnn 
was more rational and intelligible in (oritu r stages 
Think onlv of the rules that deiei'udne maniaoc auuiie' 
ihe low’c^t of savage* tribes. Their (omplicaiiott passes ;ill 
understanding, all seems a cliaos of prejudite. sujrai^ti 
tion» pride, vanity and viupidiiv. And yc\ ^ve catch a 
glimpse here and there that there was some reason in 
most of that unreason: we see how sense (hvindlcd awa\ 
into nonsense, custom into rcrcniom , ccvcnionv inir. 
farce. Why then should this surface of s;ivagc life- rrpvc 
sent to us the lowest sit alum of human life, tlie vers 
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beginnings of civilization, simply because we cannot die 
beyond that surface? ^ 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not 
claim for the ancient Indian literature any more than I 
should willingly concede to the fables and traditions and 
songs of savage nations, such as we can study at present 
in what we call a state of nature. Both are important 
documents to the student of the Science of Man. I simply 
say that in the Veda w-e have a nearer approach to a 
beginning, and an intelligible beginning, than in the 
wild invocations of Hottentots or Bushmen. But when I 
speak of a beginning, I do not mean an absolute begin¬ 
ning. a beginning of all things. Again and again the 
■question has been asked whether w’^e could bring our¬ 
selves to believe that man, as soon as he could stand on 
his legs, instead of crawling on all fours, as he is sup¬ 
posed to have done, burst forth into singing Vedic 
hsTnns? But who has ever maintained this? Surely who¬ 
ever has eyes to see can see in every Vedic hymn, aye, in 
every Vedic word, as many rings within rihgfs as is in the 
oldest tree that was ever hewn down in the forest. 

I shall say even more, and I have said it before, 
namely, that supposing that the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed between 1500 and 1000 b.c., we can hardly under¬ 
stand howr, at so early a date, the Indians had developed 
ideas which to us sound decidedly modern. I should give 
anvthing if I could escape from the conclusion that the 
collection of the Vedic Hymns, a collection in ten books, 
existed at least 1000 b.c., that is about 500 years before 
the rise of Buddhism. T do not mean to say that some¬ 
thing may not be discovered hereafter to enable us to 
refer that collection to a later date. All I say is that, so 
far as we know at present, so far as all honest Sanskrit 


cholars know at present, wre cannot well bring our pre- 


4 
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Buddhistic literature into narrower limits than 500 
years. 

What then is to be done? We must simply kcc{> 
our pre-conceived notions of what people call primiii\c 
humanity in abeyance for a time, and if we find that 
people three thousand years ago were familiar witli idea'; 
that seem novel and nineteenth-century-lihe to us, well, 
we must somewhat modify our conceptions of the primi 
tive savage, and remember that things hid from the wise 
and prudent have sometimes been revealed to babes. 

I maintain then that for a study of man, or. if you 
like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 
in the world equal in importance srith the Veda. I maiin 
tain that to eveiybody who cares for himself, for lu's 
ancestors, for his history’, or for his intellectual develop 
ment, a study of Vedic literature is indispensable; ami 
that, as an element of liberal education, it is far more 
important and far more improving than the reigns o( 
Babylonian and Persian kings, aye even than tlie dates 
and deeds of many of the kings of Judah and Israel. 

It is curious to observe the reluctance ivith which 
these facts are accepted, particularly by those to whom 
they ought to be most welcome, I mean the students of 
anthropolog)^ Instead of devoting all their energv to 
the study of these documents, which have come ‘upon 
us like a miracle, they seem only bent on inventiim 
excuses why they need not be studied. Let it not be 
supposed that, because there are several translations of 

an%h‘f?h German, therefore 

all that the Veda can teach us has been learned. Far 

from It. Everv one of these translations has been pm 

onvard as tentative only. I mvself, though durimr \hc 

of th^'m ^ translations of a nn'mbci 

of the more important hrmns. have only ventured u, 
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publi:5h a Npeciiiicn ot Avhat 1 think a translation of the 
\ eda ought to be; and that translation, that traduction 
raisonnie as 1 ventured to call it, of twelve h)inns only, 
lills a whole ^ulume. We are still on the mere surface 
of Vedic literature, and \et our critics are ready with 
ever so iiiany arguintnu why the \'cda can teach us 
nothing as to a primitive state of man. If they mean 
by pnnuti\c that which came absolutely first, then they 
ask for something which they will never get, not even 
if they disco\ered the private correspondence of Adam 
and Eve^ or ot the lirst Homo and Fernina sapiens. "We 
mean bv priiniiive the earliest state of man of which, 
from the naitire of the case, we can hope to gain any 
knowledge; and here, next to the archives hidden away 
in the seuet drawei-i ol language, in the treasury of 
words common u- all the Ar\an tribes, and in the radical 
elements of width each word is compounded^ there is 

no literal', lelit. iiioiv- In:! ol lc^.-ons to the tme anthro- 

« 

polo^ist, ID ihc true 'Uuitiit ot mankind, than the Rig- 
■y cda. 


CHAPTER II 

1 HK I.I-.SSONS OP THE VEDA 

Ahliniigh lime is liavdlv miv department of learning 
whifli has not icicived new light and new life from the 
amient liicraiure ot India, set nowhere is the light that 
romes to ns trom India so important, so novel, and so 
rich as in ihe siudv ot religion and mythology. It is to 
ihi^ snl)jeci lima fore ihai I mean to devote the remain¬ 
ing lectures ot ihis eonr^c. 1 do so. partly because I 



feel myself most at home in that ancient wotid of Vcdic 

literature in which the germs of Ar)an religion have to 

be studied, partly because I believe that for a proper 

understanding of the deepest convictions, or if you like, 

±e strongest prejudices of the modern Hindus, nothiiigr 

is so useful as a knowledge of the Veda. It is'perfetily 

true that nothing would give a falser impression of ihe 

present Brahmanical religion than the ancient Vedic 

literature, supposing we were to imagine that three 

thousand years could have passed over India without 

producing any change. Such a mistake would be nearly 

as absurd as to deny any difference between the Vedic 

Sansknt and the spoken Bcttgali. But no one will rain 

a scholarhke knowledge or a true insight into the secret 

spnngs of Bengali who is ignorant of the grammar of 

anskrit; and no one will ever understand the imesetit 

religious, philosophical, legal, and social opinions of the 

Indus, who IS unable to irate them back to their trite 
sources in the Veda. 

I sail remember how, many years ago, when I bceiii 

to publish for the first time the text anrl 

ot .he Rig-ved,. 

Se', rarno'" "" 

read h T could 

Trt anv onl J 

the nativl mLr;; trt^d 

the later Sanskrit i r ^ ”“S'’t to study 

and, more particiilarlv th^ Piir5!!as"'*’Th*^ V T 

- ve, „en... oen,.'a„ 

even thirty vears'^ago^^hjr 'gnorant assertions 

LawsofRlLu intCM r'bh* '' '7 

• Wahabharata, and in the PurUn-is 
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the Veda is evem\^here proclaimed as the highest autho¬ 
rity in all matters of religion'. ‘A Brahman/ says Manu, 
‘unlearned in holy writ, is extinguished in an instant 
like dry grass on fire.’ ‘A twice-born man (that is a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, and a Vahya) not having studied 
the Veda, soon falls, even when living, to the condition 
of a Siidra, and his descendants after him.’ 

How far this license of ignorant assertion may be 

carried is shown bv the same authorities who denied 

$ 

the importance of the Veda for a historical study of 
Indian thought, boldly charging those wily priests, the 
Brahmans, with having withheld their sacred literature 
from anv but their own caste. Now so far from with- 
holding it, the Brahmans have always been striving^ and 
often striving in vain, to make the study of their sacred 
literature obligatory on all castes, except the Sudras, and 
the passages just quoted from Manu show what penalties 
were threatened, if children of the second and third 
castes, the Kshatriva and Vaisvas, were not instructed 

* 4 • 

in the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At present the Brahmans themselves have spoken, 
and the reception they have accorded to my edition of 
the Rig-veda* and its native commentary, the zeal with 
which they have themselves taken up the study of Vedic 
literature, and the earnestness with which different sects 
are still discussing the proper use that should be made 
of their ancient religious writings, show' abundantly 
that a Sanskrit scholar ignorant of, or_ I should rather 
say. determined to ignore the Veda, w'ould be not much 
better than a Hebrew scholar ignorant of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

I shall now proceed to give you some characteristic 
specimens of the religion and poetry of the Rig-veda. 
Thev can only be few, and as there is nothing like 
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system or unity of plan in that collection of 1017 hymns, 
which we call the Samhita of the Rig-vcda, I cannot 
promise that they will give you a complete panoramic 
view of that intellectual world in which our Vedic 
ancestors passed their life on earth. 

I could not even answ'er the question, it you were 
to ask it, whether the religion of the Veda was poly^ 
theistiCy or monotheistic. Monotheistic, in the usual 
sense of that word, it is decidedly not, though there arc 
hymns that assert the unity of the Divine as fearlessly 
as any passage of the Old Testament, or the New Testa 
ment, or the Koran. Thus one poet says*': ^That whielt 
is one. sages name it in various ways—they call it Agni. 
Yama, Matari^van.’ 

Another poet says: ‘l‘he wise poets represent by 

their words Him who is one with beautiful wings, in 
many ways'*.’ 

And again we hear of a being called Hiranyagarbha, 
the golden germ (whatever the original of that name 
may have been), of whom the poet says=: ‘In the begin¬ 
ning there arose Hirattyagarbha; he was the one born 
lord of all this. He established the earth and this sky. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?’ 
That Hiranyagarbha, the poet says ‘is alone God above- 
all gods’®—an assertion of the unity of the Divine which 
could hardly be exceeded in strength by any passage from 

the Old Testament. 

But by the side of such passages, which are few in 
number, there are thousands in which ever so many 
divine beings are praised and prayed to. Their number 
IS sometimes given as ‘thrice eleven’^ or thirtv-three and 
one poet assigns eleven gods to the sky, eleven to the 
earth, and eleven to the waters®, the waters here intended 
being those of the atmosphere and the clouds. These 


H.r.—3 
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thirty-three gods have even wives apportioned to them,® 
though few of these only have as yet attained to the 
honour of a name^®. 

These thirty-three gods, however^ by no means in¬ 
clude all the Vedic gods, for such important deities as 
Agni, the fire. Soma, the rain, the Maruts or Storm- 
gods^ the Asvins, the gods of Morning and Evening, the 
Waters, the Dawn, the Sun, are mentioned separately; 
and there are not wanting passages in which the poet is 
carried away into exaggerations, till he proclaims the 
number of his gods to be, not only thirty-three, but 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine^^. 

If therefore there must be a name for the religion of 
the Rig-veda. polytheism would seem at first sight the 
most appropriate. Polytheism, however^ has assumed 
with us a meaning which renders it totally inapplicable 
to the Vedic religion. 

Our ideas of polytheism being chiefly derived from 
Oreece and Rome, we understand by it a certain more 
or less organised system of gods, different in power and 
rank, and all subordinate to a supreme God, a Zeus or 
Jupiter. The Vedic polytheism differs from the Greek 
and Roman polytheism, and, I may add, likewise from 
the polytheism of the Ural-Altaic, the Polynesian, the 
American, and most of the African races, in the same 
manner as a confederacy of village communities differs 
from a monarchy. There are traces of an earlier stage 
of village-community life to be discovered in the later 
republican and monarchical constitutions, and in the 
same manner nothing can be clearer, particularly in 
•‘Greece, than that the monarchy of Zeus was preceded by 
what may be called the septarchy of several of the great 
gods of Greece. The same remark applies to the mytho¬ 
logy of the Teutonic nations also'^. In the Veda, how- 
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ever, the gods worshipped as supreme by each sept 
stand still side by side. No one is first always, no one 
is last always. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and 
limited character assume occasionally in the eyes of a 
devoted poet a supreme place above all other gods* '. It 
was necessary^ therefore, for the purpose of accurate 
reasojting to have a name, dillerent from polytheism, to 
signify this worship of single gods, each occupying tor a 
time a supieme position, and 1 proposed for it the name 
of Kathetiotheism^ that is a worship of one god after 
another, or of Henoiheistn, the worship of single gods. 
Xhis shot ter name of Henotheism has found more general 
acceptance, as conveying more definitely the opposition 
between Monotheism, the worship of one only God, and 
Henotheism, the worship of single gods; and. if but pro¬ 
perly defined, it svill answer its purpose very well. How- 
e\ei, in researches of this kind we cannot be loo much 
on our guard against technical terms. They are inevit¬ 
able, I know; but they are almost always misleading. 
1 heie is, lor instance, a hymn addressed to the Indus 
and the rivers that fall into it, of which I hope to read 
you a translation, because it determines very accurately 
the geogTaphical scene on which the poets of the Veda 
passed their life. Native scholars call these rivers devatSs 
or deities, and European translators too speak of them 
as gods and goddesses. But in the language used by the 
poet will! regard to the Indus and the other rivers there 
IS nothing to justify us in saying that he considered 
these rivers as gods and goddesses, unless we mean by 

fhe’ r" something very different from what 

Nvmnhr^N ■ d and River-goddesses. 

i\)mphs, Najades, or even Muses. 

And what applies to these rivers applies more or 
less to all the objects of Vedic worship. They all 


are 
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Still oscillating between what is seen by the senses, what 
is created by fancy, and what is postulated by the under¬ 
standing; they are things, persons, causes, according to 
the varying disposition of the poets; and if we call them 
gods or goddesses, we must remember the remark of an 
ancient native theologian, who reminds us that by devata 
or deity he means no more than the object celebrated in 
a hymn, while Rishi or seer means no more than the 
subject or the author of a hymn. 

It is difficult to treat of the so-called gods celebrated 
in the \'eda according to any system, for the simple reason 
that the concepts of these gods and the hymns addressed 
to them sprang up spontaneously and without any pre- 
established plan. It is best perhaps for our purpose to 
follow an ancient Brahmanical writer, who is supposed 
to have lived about 400 b.c. He tells us of students of 
the Veda, before his time, who admitted three deities 
only, viz. Agni or fire, whose place is on the earth; V^yn 
or Indra, the wind and the god of the thunderstorm, 
whose place is in the air: and Siirya, the sun, whose place 

is in the skv. These deities, thev maintained, received 

, * 

severally many appellations, in consequence of their 
greatness, or of the diversity of their functions; just as a 
priest, according to the functions which he performs at 
various sacrifices, receives various names. 

This is ove view of the Vedic gods, and, though too 
narro'w. it cannot be denied that there is some truth in 
it. A very useful division of the Vedic gods might be 
made, and has been made by Yaska, into tejicsfiial, 
aerial, and celestial, and if the old Hindu theologian 
meant no more than that all the manifestations of divine 
power in nature might be traced back to three centres 
of force, one in the sky, one in the air, and one on the 
earth, he descncs great credit for his sagacity. 
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But he hiinselt perceived evidently that ihis gene 
ralisation tvas not quite applicable to all the gods, and 
he goes on to say, ‘Or, it may be, these gods arc all dis¬ 
tinct beings, for the praises addressed to them are dis¬ 
tinct, and their appellations also.’ This is quite right. 
It is the very object of most of these divine names to 
impart distinct individuality to the manifestations of the 
powers of nature; and though the philosopher or the 
inspired poet might perceive that these numerous names 
were but names, while that tvhich was named tvas one 
and one onlv; this was certainly not the idea of most of 
the \'edic i^ishis themselves, still less of the people who 
listened to their songs at fairs and festivals. It is the 
peculiar character of that phase of religious thought 
which we have to study in the Veda, that in it the 
Divine is conceived and represented as manifold, and 
that many functions are shared in common by various 

4 

gods, no attempt having yet been made at organising the 
whole body of the gods, sharply separating one from the 
ether, and subordinating all of them to several or, in the 
end, to one supreme head. 

Availing oursehes of the division of the Vedic gods 
into terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, as proposed by 
some of the earliest Indian theologians, we should have 
to begin with the gods connected with the earth. 

Before ^^■e examine them, however, we have first to 
consider one of the earliest objects of worship and adora¬ 
tion. namely Earth atid Heaven, or Heaien and F.atfh, 
conceived as a divine couple. Not only in India, but 
among many other nations, both savage, half-savage, or 
civilized, we meet with -Heaven ar d Earth as one of the 
earliest objects, pondered on, transfigured, and animated 
by the early poets, and more or less clearly conceived by 
early philosophers. It is surprising that it should be so. 
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for the conception of the Earrh as an independent being, 
and of Heaven as an independent being, and then of 
both together as a divine couple embracing the whole 
universe, requires a considerable effort of abstraction, far 
more than the concepts of other divine flowers, such as the 
Fire, the Rain, the Lightning, or the Sun. 

Still so it is, and as it may help us to understand the 
ideas about Heaven and Earth, as rve find them in the 
Veda, and show us at the same time the strong contrast 
between the mythology of the Aryaus and that of real 
savages (a contrast of gfreat importance, though I 
admit very- difficult to explain), I shall read you first 
some extracts from a book, published by a friend of mine, 
the Rev. William Wyatt, Gill, for many vears an active 
and most successful missionary in Mangaia, one of those 
Pol^Tiesian islands that form a girdle round one quarter 
of our globe.and all share in the same language, the 
same religion, the same mythology, and the same customs. 
The book is called ‘Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific*®,’ and it is full of interest to the student of my¬ 
thology and religion. 

The story% as told him by the natives of Mangaia, 
runs as follow’s*®: 

‘The sky is built of solid blue stone. At one time it 
almost touched the earth; resting upon the stout broad 
leaves of the teve (w'hich attains the height of 
about six feet) and the delicate indigenous arrow-root 

(whose slender stem rarely exceeds three feet). 

In this narrow space between earth and sky the inhabi¬ 
tants of this world were pent up. Ru, whose usual resi¬ 
dence was in Avaiki, or the shades, had come up for a 
time to this w^orld of ours. Pitying the wTetched con¬ 
fined residence of the inhabitants, he employed himself 
in endeavouring to raise the sky a little. For this pui 
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pose he cut a number of strong stakes of different kind?^ 
of trees, and firmly planted them in the ground at 
Rangimotia, the centre of the island, and with him 
the centre of the world. This was a considerable im¬ 
provement, as mortals were thereby enabled to stand 
erect and to walk about without inconvenience. Hence 
Ru was named “The sky-supporter.” Wherefore Teloe 

sings (1794): 

‘‘Force up the sky, O Rn, 

And let the space be clear !’* 

‘One day when the old man was surveying his work, 
his gTaceless son Mfiui contemptuously asked him what 
he was doing there. Ru replied, “Who told youngsters 
to talk? Take care of yourself, or I will hurl you out of 
existence.” 

‘ “Do it, then,” shouted Maui. 

‘Ru was as good as his word, and forthwith seized 
Maui, who was small of stature, and threw him to a great 
height. In falling Maui assumed the form of a bird, and 
lightly touched the ground, pei-fecily unharmed. Maui, 
now thirsting for revenge, in a moment resumed his 
natural form, but exaggerated to gigantic proportions, 
and ran to his father, saying: 

“Ru, who supportest the many heavens, 

The third, even to the liighest, ascend!” 

Inserting his head between the old man’s legs, he exerted 
all his prodigious strength, and hurled poor Ru, sky and 
all, to a tremendous height,—so high, indeed, that the 
blue sky could never get back again. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, for the sky supporting Ru, his head and shoulders 
got entangled among the stars. He struggled hard, but 
fruitlessly, to extricate himself. Maui walked off well 
pleased with having raised the sky to its present height. 
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but kft hall his lather s body and both his legs ingl 

iiOLish suspended bei'.vten heaven and eartlf Thi 

perished Ru. His bods lotted away, and his bones cair 

tumbling down Irom time to time, and were shivered o 

he earth into eoumless fragments. These shivered bont 

uf Ru are scattered over every hill and vallev of Mar 
gaia. to the Aerv edge of the sea.' 

'What the narises call ‘the bones of Ru' (te ivi o Ri 
are pieces of pumice-stone. 

Now let us consider, first of all, whether this store 
evhich with slight variations is told all over the Poivnesiai 
Klanth.’ IS pure non-sen.e, or whether there ua/orimn 
alh some sense in it. Mv conviction is that non-sense i 
tvervwlure the child of sense, only that unfortunate!’ 
mans thildun, like that voungster Maui, consider them 
‘^c-lves much wiser than their fathers, and occasionalh 
succeed in hurling them out of existence. 

It is a jDccuiiarity of manv of the ancient myths that 
thev represent events, rshich happen everv day. or ever% 
vear. as having happened once upon a time. The dailv 
battle between dav and night, the vearly battle between 
tvinter and spring, are represented almost like historical 
events, and some of the episodes and touches belonging 
originalls to these constant battles of nature, have cer- 
tainlv been transferred into and mixed tip with battles 
ahat took jrlace at a certain time, such as. for instance, 
the siege of Trov. When historical recollections failed. 
Jegendarv accounts of the ancient battles between XiHit 

o 

Morning, 'W^'inrer and Spring, "vvere ahvays at hand; 
and. ns in modern liineN ^\'e constantly hear ‘good stories,' 
'A'hich ^ve ]ia\'e known from our childhood, told again and 
again of any man ^vhom they seem to fit, in the same 
manner, in ancient times, anv act of prowess, or daring, 
or mierhief. originallv told of the sun, ‘the orient Con- 
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queror of gloomy Night,’ was readily transferred to and 
believed of any local hero rvho might seem to be a second 
Jupiter, or Mars, or Hercules. 

I have little doubt therefore that as the actounis of 


a deluge, for instance, w'hich we find almost everywhere, 

are originally recollections of the annual torrents of rain 

or snow that covered the little worlds within the ken of 

the ancient village-bards, this tearing asunder of heaven 

and earth too was originally no more than a description 

of what might be seen every morning. During a dark 

night the sky seemed to cover tiie earth; the two seemed 

to be one, and could not be distinguislied one from the 

other. Then came the Dawn, which with its bright rays 

lifted the covering of the dark night to a certain point, 

till at last Maui appeared, small in stature, a mere child, 

that is, the sun of the morning—thrown up suddenly, as 

it were, when his first rays shot through the sky from 

beneath the horizon, then falling back to the earth, like 

a bird, and rising in gigantic form on the morning sky. 

The dawn now was hurled away, and the sky wa^ seen 

lifted high above the earth; and Maui, tlie sun, marched 

on well pleased with having raised the sky to its present 
height. 


Why pumice-stone should be called the bones of Ru. 

w’e cannot tell, without knowing a great deal more of the 

language of Mangaia than we do at present. It is most 

hkely an independent saying, and was afterwards united 
with the stoi 7 of Ru and Maui. 


Now I must quote at least a few extracts from a 
Maori legend as written down bv Judge Manning:'" 
‘This IS the Genesis of the New Zealanders- 

“>1 r»rth 

«h.ch lies beneath are the progenitors of tnen, and 
the origin of all things. 
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‘I-ornicrlv ihc Heaven !av up<_)n the Earth, and all 

was darkness. . . . 

'And the children ot Heaven and Earth soiirrht tn 
discover the diflevenee between li^ht and darkne-, 
■belween da\ and niglu. , . . 

VSc) the sons of Rangi (Hea\cn') and of Papa (T.inh) 
consulicd together, and said: ‘‘Let us seek means 

whevebv dcstrov Heaven and Earth, or to separate 
them fioin each other.’' 

‘Then said Tumatauenga (the God of “Let tis 

destt■o^ them l)ot!i.*' 


‘Then said TancAfaluita (the Forest GTod). “Xot so; 
let them be separated. Let one of them go upward^ and 

become a stranger to us; let the other remain belmr and 
be a parent for ns/' 

‘Then four of the gods tried to separate Heaven 
and Earth, hut did not succeed, wliile the fifth, Tane. 
siiceceded. 


‘.After Heaven and Earth had been separated, gi'eat 
stonns arose, or. as the poet expresses it. one of their sons, 
TawhiriMaica, the god of the winds, tried to revenge the 
outrage committed on his parents bv his brothers. Then 
follow dismal duskv davs. and dripping chillv skic-s. and 
arid scorching blasts. All the gods fight, til! at last Tn 
onlv remains, the god of war. who had devoured all his 
brothers, except the Storm. More fights follow, in which 
the greater part of the earth was ovenvhelrned bv the 
waters, and but a small portion remained drv. After 
that, light continued to increase, and as the light in- 
creased, so also the people who had been hidden between 
Heaven and Earth increased. , . . And so generation was 
added to generation down to the time of Maui-Potiki. he 
who brought death into the world. 

O 

‘Now in ihc-e latter dnvs Heaven remains far re- 
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moved from his wife, tlie tarih; but the love of (lie wife 
rises upward in sighs lo^vards her husbarul. "riicsc are 
the mists which fly upwards from the inouniain-ifips; and 
the tears of Heaven fall downwards on his wife; behold 
the dew-drops!’ 

So far the Maori Genesis. 


Let us now return to the Veda, and coin|>are ilies( 
crude and somewhat grotesque legends with the language 
of the ancient Aryan poets. In the hvmns of tlie Rig 
veda the separating and keeping apart of Hea\( n and 
Earth is several times alluded to. and here too it is repre 
sented as the work of the most valiant gods. In r. r,7. “I 
it is Agni, fire, who holds the c;irili an^l supporis ihc 
heaven; in X. 89. 4 it is Tndra who keeps them ap.iri; in 
IX. 101, 15 Soma is celebrated for the same deed, and in 
III. 31, 12 other gods too share the same honour.''’ 

In the Aitareya Brahmana we read:-” ‘These two 


worlds (Heaven and Eanh) were once joined together. 
They went asunder. Then it did not rain, nor did the 
sun shine. And the fi\e tribes did not agtcc with one 
another. The gods then brought the two (Heaven an.f 

Earth) together, and when they came together, they per 
formed a wedding of the gods.’ 

Here we have in a .shorter form the sriiio Innd.j 

mental ideas; first, that formerly Heaven and Earth were 

together; that afterwards they were .separated, that whcit 

they were thus separated there was war througlu)ut 

nature, and neither rain nor sunshine; that, lasilv. 

Heaven and Earth were conciliated, and that then a great 
wedding took place, 

w>h^'^ I atquainlcf 

with Greek and Roman literature, how familiar these 

similar conceptions about a marriage between 

Heaven and Earth were in Greece and It.ah. They seem 
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to po-.css ihcve a more special reference to the annua 
tetonchiation bel^seen Heaven and Karih, which take-' 
place- in spring, and to their former estrangement durinc 
^vinter. But the hrst co'mological separation of the iwc 
alwavs points to the want of light and the impossibiliij 
of distinction during the night, and the gradual lifting 
up (A ihe bUie skv vhvough the rising of the sun,^^ ^ 

1 the llonieiic hynins"* the Earth is addressed a^ 


' M ' >Tilei ol 

and the Hea^en 
uiarriage loo is 
:.vhen he sa\s: 


ii'-th. tiie \\-}\e ..vf tlie stiiiry Heaven;' 

or -Vaher is often railed the father. Theii 
de-cribed. as. for instance, by Euripides, 


I'iifie is the nnabty Earth. Jove's Aetiier ; 

He tlie Ihtlie:', is tiie nf men arid coda; 

Tiitr ea\th retei^■in^ ilie moist drops of rain. 

Rears mortals. 

Et-ais it.’ d, and the tribes of animals. 

Heiue i-he is n-'t utijusily regarded 
As the motl.er of alh*-^ 


And -what is more curious still is that Me have evi¬ 
dence that Euripides received this doctrine from his 
teacher, the philosopher Anaxagoras. For Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus-* tells us that Euripides frequented the lec¬ 
tures of Anaxagoras. Now*, it M'as the theorv of that 
phiiosophei that originall}' all things Mere in all things, 
r*ut that afierwaids they became separated. Euripides 
later in life associated Mith Socrates, and became doubt¬ 
ful regarding that theory. He accordingly propounds the 
ancient tloctrine bv the mouth of another, namely Mela- 
nippc. Mho says: 

'‘Ehis saving (myth) is not mine, but came from ray 
mother, that formerlv Heaven and EaiMi M'cre one shape; 
but Mhen ihcv Mere separated from each other, they gave 
birili and l>rouoht all things into the ligb^, trees, birds. 
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beasts, and the fishes uhom the sea feeds, and the race of 
mortals/ 

Thus we have met with the same idea of the original 
union, Of a separation, and of a subsequent re-union of 
Heaven and Earth in Greece, in India, and in the Polv- 
nesian islands. 

Let us now see how the poets of the V^eda address 
these two beings, Heaven and Earth. 

They are mostly addressed in the dual, as two beings 
forming but one concept. We meet, however, with 
verses which are addressed to the Earth by herself, and 
which speak of her as ‘kind, without thorns, and pleasant 
to dwell on.’23 while there are clear traces in some of the 
hymns that at one lime Dyaus, the sky, was the supreme 
deitv.2G \\then invoked together they are called Dxm'a- 

prithwyau, from dyu, the sky, and prithh'i, the broad 
earth. 


If we examine their epithets, we find that manv of 
them reflect simply the physical aspects of Heaven and 
Earth. Thus they are called iirii, Avide, uyux’XtJha'!, 
tvidely expanded, dtire-ante, Avith limits far apart, 
gahhira, deep, ghritavat, giving fat. n.udhudugho. yield¬ 
ing honey or dew, payasvat, full of- milk, h'nhi-reta^. 
rich in seed. 


) « 


I)/ n-reta'! 


Another class of epithets represents them already as 
endoAved Avith certain human and superhuman qualiiies, 
such as asaskat, never tiring, agara, not decaving. Avhich 
brings us veiy- near to immortal: adruh. not injuring. o\ 
not deceiving, praketas, provident, and then pitd-itidfa, 
father and mother, denaputra, having the gods for their 
sons, rltn-vridh and rifavaf, protectors of the Rita, of 
""hat is right, guardians of eternal latvs. 

Here you see Avhat is so interesting in the Wda the 
gradual advance from the material to \he spiritual, from 
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the sensuous to the supersensuous, from the human to the 
superhuman and the divine. Heaven and Earth were 
seen, and, according to our notions, they might simply 
be classed as visible and finite beings. But the ancient 
poets were more honest to themselves. They could see 
Heaven and Earth, but they never saw them in their 
entirety. They felt that there was something beyond the 
purely finite aspect of these beings, and therefore they 
thought of them, not as they would think of a stone, or a 
tree, or a dog, but as something not-finite, not altogether 
visible or knowable, yet as something important to them¬ 
selves, powerful, strong to bless, but also strong to hurt. 
Whatever was between Heaven and Earth seemed to be 
theirs, their properly, their realm, their dominion. They 
held and embraced all; they seemed to have produced all. 
The Devas or bright beings, the sun, the dawn, the fire, 
the wind, the rain, were all theirs, and were called there¬ 
fore the offspring of Heaven and Earth. Thus Heaven 
and Earth became the Universal Father and Mother. 

Then we ask at once, ‘Were then these Heaven and 
Earth gods? But gods in what sense? In our sense of 
God? Why, in our sense, God is altogether incapable of 
a plural. Then in the Greek sense of the word? No, 
certainly not, for what the Greeks called gods was the 
result of an intellectual growth totally independent of 
the Veda or of India. We must never forget that what 
we call gods in ancient mythologies are not substantial, 
living, individual beings, of whom we can predicate this 
or that. Deva, which we translate by god, was originally 
nothing but an adjective, expressive of a quality shared 
by heaven and earth, by the sun and the stars and the 
darvn and the sea, namely brightness; and the idea of 
god, at that early time, contains neither more nor less 
than whai is shared in common by all these bright beings. 
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That is to say, the idea ol god is not an idea readymade, 
which could be applied in its abstract purity to heaven 
and earth and other such like beings; but it is an idea, 
growing out of the concepts of heaven and eartli and ot 
the other bright beings, slowly separating iisell lioin 
them, but never containing more tlian what was con¬ 
tained, though confusedly, in the objects to whicli it was 
successively applied. 

Nor must it be supposed that heaven .uid earth, 
having once been raised to the rank ol iindecaying or 
immortal beings, of divine parents, of guardians of the 
laws, were thus permanently settled in the religi(jus con¬ 
sciousness of the people. Far from it. When tJie ideas of 
other gods, and of more active and more distinctly per¬ 
sonal gods had been elaborated, the Vedic /frshis asked 
without hesitation. Who then has made heaven and 
earth.? not exactly Heaven and Earth, as conceived 
before, but heaven and earth as seen every day as a part 

of w'hat began to be called Nature or the Universe. 

Thus one poet says;^^ 

‘He w'as indeed among the gods the cleverest w(jrk- 
man who produced the two brilliatit ones (hea%cn and 
earth), that gladden all things; he who measured out the 
two bright ones (heaven and earth) by his wisdom, and 
established them on everlasting supports.’ 

And again‘He w-as a good workman who pro 
duced heaven and earth; the wise, who by his mUt 
brought together these two (heaven and earth) the widi 
the deep, the well-fashioned in the bottomless space ’ 

Very soon this great work of making lieaven and 

earth was ascribed, like other mighty ^vorks to ti e 

mightiest of their gods, to Indra. At first we read that 
of rai., „u. heaven and ’ hid?"" 
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that he held them in his hand,^® that he upholds heaven 
and earth.^^ and that he grants heaven and earth to his 
worshippers.^- But very soon Indra is praised for having 
made Heaven and Barth,and then, when the poet 
remembers that Heaven and Earth had been praised else¬ 
where as the parents of the gods, and more especially as 
the parents of Indra, he does not hesitate for a moment, 
but says:^*^ ‘What poets living before us have reached the 
the end of all thy greatness? for thou hast, indeed be¬ 
gotten thy father and thy mother together^^ from thy 
own body! * 

That is a strong measure, and a god who once could 
do that, was no doubt capable of anything afterwards. 
The same idea, namely that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, is expressed in a less outrageous way by 
another poet, who says^*^ that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, and that both together are only a half of 
Indra. Or again ‘The divine Dyaus borved before 
Indra, before India the great Earth bowed with her wide 
spaces.’ ‘At the birth of thy splendour Dyaus trembled, 

the Earth trembled for fear of thy anger/^® 

Thus, fiom one point of view, Heaven and Earth 

were the greatest gods, they were the parents of every¬ 
thing, and therefore of the gods also, such as Indra and 


others. 

But, from another point of view, every god that was 


considered as supreme at one time or other, must neces¬ 
sarily have made heaven and earth, must at all events be 
greater than heaven and earth, and thus the child became 
Kreaier than the father, aye, became the father of his 
father. Indra was not the only god that created h^ve 
and earth. In one hymn^'> that creation is 
Soma and Pushan, by no means very prominent ch^c- 
ters* in another’® to nirTinyagarbha (the golden g )> 





in another again, to a god who is simply called DhatrzV 
the Creator/^ or Vuvakannan,^® the maker of all things. 
Other gods, such as Mitra and Savitri, names of the sun, 
are praised for upholding Heaven and Earth, and the 
same task is sometimes performed by the old god 
Varuna'*^ also. 

What I wish you to observe in all this is the perfect 
freedom with which these so-called gods or Devas are 
handled, and particularly the ease and naturalness with, 
which now the one, now the other emerges as supreme 
out of this chaotic theogony. This is the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the ancient Vedic religion, totally different both 
from the Polytheism and from the Monotheism as we see 
it in the Greek and the Jewish religions; and if the Veda 
had taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase^ 
which must everywhere have preceded the more highly 
organised phase of Polytheism which we see in Greece, 
in Rome, and elsewhere, the study of the Veda would 

not have been in vain, 

% 

It may be quite true that the poetry of the Veda is 
neither beautiful, in our sense of the word, nor very pro¬ 
found; but it is instructive. When we see those two giant 
spectres of Heaven and Earth on the background of the 
Vedic religion, exerting their influence for a time, and,’ 
then vanishing before the light of younger and more 
active gods, we learn a lesson which it is well to learn, 
and which we can hardly learn an^Tvhere else—the lessoa 
how gods were made and unmade—how the Beyond or 
the Iniinite was named by different names in order to- 
bring it near to the mind of man, to make it for a time 
comprehensible, until, when name after name had proved' 

jf no avail, a nameless God was felt to answer best the 
restless cravings of the human heart. 

I shall next translate to you the hymn to which I 

H.I.—4 
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refened before as addressed to the Rivers, li the Riwis 

are to be called deities at all, they belong to the (lass 

teirestrial denies. But the reason why 1 single out iliis 

hymn is not so much because it throws new light on the 

theogonic process, but because it may help to impart 

some reality to the \ague conceptions which wc lorni to 

ourselves of the ancient Vedic poets and their surioniid- 

ings. The rivers invoked are, as we shall see, the real 

ri\ers of the Punjab, and the poem shows a much wider 

geographical horizon than we should expect Irom a mere 
village bard.^^ 

1. ‘Let the poet declare, O Waters, your exceeding 
greatness, here in the seat of Vivasvat.*^ By seven and 
seven they have come forth in three courses, but the 
Sindhu (the Indus) exceeds all the other wandering 
rivers by her strength. 

2. ‘Varu/ia dug out paths for thee to walk on when 
thou rannest to the race.^® Thou proceedest on a precipi¬ 
tous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord in the \an of 
all the moving streams. 

3. ‘The sound rises up to heaven above the earth; 
she stirs up with splendour her endless power.As from 
a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the Sindhu 
comes, roaring like a bull. 

4. ‘To thee, O Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come 
as lowing mother-cows (run) to their young with their 
milk.'*® Like a king in battle thou leadest the two wings, 

when thou readiest the front of these down-rushing 

« 

rivers. 

5. ‘Accept, O Ganga (Ganges), Yamuna (Jumna), 
Sarasvati (Sursiiti), 5utudrt (Sutlej), Parushwi (Iravati. 
Ravi), my praise!^® With the Asikni (.\kesines) listen, O 
MarudvWdha,®® and with the Vitasta (Hydaspes, Behat): 
O Argiklya,^^ listen with the Sushoma-®^ 
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1). ‘First thou gocsl united with ilu* / //sh^hua <*i' 
ihy journey, with the Susartu, the KasA (Ra;/dia, 
Araxes?)*' and the Sveih—C) Sindliu, wiili the Kublia 
(Kophen, Cabul river) to the Goiuaii (Gonial), wiili ilic 
Alchaiiiu to the Kruinu (Kununi)—wilii uboin iliou pio 
ccedesi together. 

7. ‘Sparkling, bright, ^viih inighiy splendour slie 
carries the waters across the jilaiiis—tlie uiuf)n(jucred 
Sindhu, the cjuiekcst of ilie quick, like a beauiilul mare— 
a ‘^ight to sec. 

8. Rich iu horses, in chariots, in ganuenis, in 
gold, in booty.-’* in wool,'*' and in 
Sindlni, Iiandsonie and \(junu, clothes 

* O’ 

liowers.*^ ■ 

0. ‘The Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot 

horses, may she conquer pri/cs lor us in ihc' race*. 

greatness of her chariot is ]>raiscd as truly great 

<harlot -which is irresistible, whidi has its own ftlory, anti 
abundant strength.' 

This hvmn does not sound jterhaps very |joetieal, in 

our sense of the word; yet if you will try lo realise ihe 

thoughts of the poet who compttsed it, yoti will perceive 

that it is not without sonic hold and powerful eoncep- 
tions. 

Take the modern peasants, living in ilicir villages hv 
Ihe side of the Thames, and you must admit that he 
would be a remarkable man who could bring liimself lo 
look on the Thames as a kind of general, riding at Die 
head of many English rivers, and leading them on to a 
race or a battle. Vet it is easier to travel in England and 
to gam a commanding view of ilic river-system of tlie 
country, than it was three thousand years ago to travel 
over India, even over that part of India whieh the poet of 
our hymn commands. He takes in at one swoop three 
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great river-systems, or, as he calls them, three great armies 
of rivers—.those flowing from the North-West into the 
Indus, those joining it from the North-East, and, in the 
distance, the Ganges and the Jumnah with their tribu¬ 
taries. Look on the map and you will see how well these 
three armies are determined; but our poet had no map— 
he had nothing but high mountains and sharp eyes to 
carry out his trigonometrical survey. Now I call a man, 
who for the first time could see those three marching 


armies of rivers, a poet. 

The next thing that strikes one in that h)mn—if 
h'^mn we must call it—is the fact that all these rivers, 
large and small, have their own proper names. That 
shows a considerable advance in civilized life, and it 
proves no small degree of coherence, or what the French 
call solidarity, between the tribes who had taken posses¬ 
sion of Northern India. Most settlers call the river on 
whose banks they settle Hhe river: Of course there are 
many names for river. It may be called the runner, 
the fertiliser, the roarer—or, with a little poetical meta¬ 
phor, the arrow, the horse, the cow, the father, the 
mother, the watchman, the child of the mountains. 
Many rivers had many names in different parts of their 
course, and it was only when communication between 
different settlements became more frequent, and a fixed 
terminology was felt to be a matter of necessity, that the 
rivers of a country were properly baptised and registered. 
All this had been gone through in India before our hymn 

became possible. 

And. now we have to consider another, to y 
the most startling fact. We here have a number of names 

of the rivers of India, as they were known to 

poet say about 1000 b.c. We then hear nothing of India 

tiW we come to the days of Alexander, and when we look 
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at the names of the Indian rivers, represented as well as 
they could be by Alexander’s companions, mere strangers 
in India, and by means of a strange language and a 
strange alphabet, we recognise, without much difhcu ty, 

neatrly 3.11 of the old Vedic nuines. 

In this respect the names of rivers have a great 

advantage over the names of towns in India. What we 
now call DiUi or Delhi was in ancient times called Indra- 
prastha, in later times Shahjnhanabad. Oude is 
Ayodhya, but the old name of Saketa is forgotten. The 
town of Pafaliputra, known to the Greeks as Pdlirnhothm, 

is now called Palna.^^ 

Now I can assure you this persistency of the Vedic 
river names was to my mind something so startling that I 
often said to myself, This cannot be—there must be 
something wrong here. I do not wonder so much at the 
names of the Indus and the Gntiges being the same. T he 
Indus was known to early traders, whether by sea or by 
land. .Skylax sailed from the country of the Paktyes, i.e. 
the Pushtus, as the Afghans still call themselves, down to 
the mouth of the Indus. That was under D irius Hys- 
taspes (.521-486). Even before that lime India and the 
Indians were known by their name, which was derived 
from Sindhu, the name of their frontier river. The 
neighbouring tribes who spoke Iranic languages all pro- 
nounced, like the Persian, the s as an h.'’* Thus .Sindhu 
became Hindhu (Hidhu), and, as h’s were dropped even 
at that early time, Hindhu became Indu. Thus the river 
was called Indos, the people Indoi by the Greeks, who 
first heard of India through the Persians. 

Sindhu probably meant originally the divider, 
keeper, and defender, from sidh, to keep off. It was a 
masculine, before it became a feminine. No more telling 
name could have been sfiven to a broad river, which 
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me tribe., and the attacks of tvild aninnls \ ,, 

‘,hTJ seulcmcni, of the Arvans in Indi , w, 

e Se^en Rners.’ ‘Sapta Sindhava/i.- Bm though Miullin 
; s „,ed as appella.ise „„„„ ri,„ i,,”.,"*'' 

out the whole historv of India the name of it, powerful 
guardian river, the Indu.s. po"triui 

out it has been poinlcd 

out that sindhti might better be translated bv '^ea ' a 

change of meaning, if so it can be called, fullv explained 

bv the geographical conditions of the countrv. There are 

paces where people could swim across the Indus, ilure 

are others where no ese could tell whether the boundles, 

expanse of water should be called river or sea. The two 

i-un into each other, as cverv sailor knows, and natiirallv 

the meaning of sindhu. river, runs into the meaning of 
sindhu, sea. “ 

But besides the two great rivers, the Indus and the 

Ganges.—in .Sanskrit the Gangn. literally the Go-go.—we 

have the smaller rivers, and many of their narnes also 

agree with the names preserved to us by the companions 
of Alexander. 


The Yamuna, the Jumna, was known to Ptolemy 
as diaTnouiin to Plinv as Jomanes, to Arrian, somewhat 
corrupted, as Jobares 

The Sutudi'i. or. as was afterwards called, 5atadru, 
meaning ^running in a hundred streams.’ was known to 
Ptolemy as Zadardes or Zaradros; Plinny called it Svdrus; 
and Megasthenes, too, was probably acquainted with it as 
Zadardes. In the Veda®^ it formed with the Vipas the 
frontier of the Punjab, and we hear of fierce battles fought 
at that time, it may be on the same spot where in 1846 
the battle of the Sutlej was fought by Sir Hugh Gough 
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and Sir Henry Hardinge. It was probably on the Vipav 
(later Vipasa), a north-western tributary of the Sntlcdgc, 
that Alexander’s army turned back. The river was then 
called Hyphasis; Pliny calls it Hypasis,*"' a very fair 
approximation to the Vedic Vipas, which means ‘un¬ 
fettered’. Its modern name is Bias or Bcjah. 

The next river on the west is the Vedic Parushni. 
better known as Iravatj,®® which Strabo calls Hyarolis, 
while Arrian gives it a more Greek appearance by calling 
it Hydraotes. It is the modern Rawi. It w'as this river 
which the Ten Kings when attacking the Tr/isus under 
Sudas tried to cross from the west l)y cutting off its 
water. But their stratagem failed, and they perished in 
the river. 

We then come to the Asikni, which means ‘black.’ 
That river had another name also, Chandrahha^fiy which 
means ‘streak of the moon.’ The Greeks, however, pro¬ 
nounced that name Sandarophagos, and this had the un¬ 
lucky meaning of ‘the devourer of Alexander.’ Hesy- 
chius tells us that in order to avert the bad omen Alex¬ 
ander changed the name of that river into 'Akesines, 
which would mean ‘the Healer;’ but he does not tell, 
what the Veda tells us, that this name \4kesinrs was a 
Greek adaptation of another name of the same river, 
namely Asiknj. which had evidently supplied to Alex¬ 
ander the idea of calling the Asikn! 'Akesines. It is the 
modem Chinab. 

Next to the Akesines we have the Vedic Viiasia, the 
last of the rivers of the Punjab, changed in Greek into 
Hydaspes. It was to this river that Alexander retired, 
before sending his fleet down the Indus and leading his 

army back to Babylon. It is the modern Behat or 
Jilam. 

I could identify still more of these Vedic rivers. 
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such as, for instance, the Kubha the n u 

the modem Kabul river"; but the names which I^haTe 
raced from the Veda to Alexander, and rmlny 

sufficient to impress upon us the real and historical 
character of the Veda. Suppose the Veda were a forpery 
-suppose at least that it had been put together after 

namesTTh could we explain these 

^ames. They are names that have mostly a meaning in 

Sanskrit, they are names corresponding very closely to 

their Greek corruptions, as pronounced and written 

down by people who did not know Sanskrit. How is a 
forgery possible here? 


I selected this hymn for two reasons. First, because 
It shows us the widest geographical horizon of the Vedic 
poets, confined by the snowy mountains in the North, 
the Indus and the range of the Suleiman mountains in 
the West, the Indus or the sea in the South, ard the 
valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the East. Beyond 
that, the world, though open, was unknown to the Vedic 
poets. Secondly, because the same hymn gives us also 
a kind of historical background to the Vedic age. 1 hese 
rivers, as we may see them to-day, as they were seen by 
Alexander and his Macedonians, were seen also by the 
Vedic poets. Here we have an historical continuity— 
almost living witnesses, to tell us that the people whose 
songs have been so strangely, aye, you may almost say, 
so miraculously preseri'ed to us, were real people, lairds 
with their clans, priests, or rather, servants, cf fiheir gods, 
shepherds with their flocks, dotted about on the hills 


and valleys, with enclosures or palisades here and there, 
with a few strongholds, too, in case of need—^living their 
short life on earth, as at that time life might be lived 


hy men, without much pushing and crowding and tramp- 
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ling on each other—S]}ring, siunincr, and winter leading 
them on from year to year, and ilic sun in Iiis rising and 
setting lifting up their ilioughts from their nieadovvs and 
groves whidi they loved, to a world in the Fast from 

7 

which they had come, or to a woild in the West, (o 
which thev were gladly hastening on. They had what 
I call religion, though it was very sim])le, and hardly 
reduced, as yet to tlie form of a (tavd. ‘d'here is a 
Beymd. ilial was all ihcv (cli and knew, though llu'v 
iiicd. as veil as ilicv (ould. to giw nanns to that Beyond, 
and thus to (haiigc rt'ligion into a teligion. 'They Iiad 
not as \c[ a name lot (lod—noi m our senst* 
ol (he word—or even a general name (or il)c "ods; hni 
they iiitcnicd ii.ttne aficr name lo eiialjle them lo j^iasj) 
and coinprcliend l)v some ouiward and \isil)le tokens 
powers whose presenre thev felt in nature, though tlieir 
true and full essence was to them, as it is to us, intisiljle 

and in(omprcIiensil)lc. 


C nAP ri'R III. 


\ tnir nMiii .s, 

Tni- next mipoitam plienomenon ol nainrc wliit h was 
represemted :n tlie \'eda as a icrn'sirial deity is Fire, in 
Sanskrit Agni. in Latin In die worsliip which is 

paid to the Fire- and in the l.i.oh praises bestowed on 
S711 we can dearlv pereeive tlic irares of a period in the 
historv of man in whid, not onlv die most essential 
comforts of life, hut life itself, depended on the know- 
edge of prodneing hre, To ns fire has become so fami¬ 
liar that we can hardlv form an idea of rvhat life would 
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be without it. But how did the ancient dwellers on 
earth get command and possession of fire? The Vedic 
poets tell us that fire first came to them from the sky, 
in the form of lightning, but that it disappeared again, 
and that then Matarisvan, a being to a certain extent 
like Prometheus, brought it back and confined it 
to the safe keeping of the clan of the Bhr/gus 
(Phlegyas).^ In other poems we hear of the mystery of 
producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood; and here it 
is a curious fact that the name of the wood'thus used 
for rubbing is in Sanskrit Pramantha, a word v. hich, as 
Kuhn has shown, would in Greek come verv near to the 
name of Prometheus. The possession of lire, whether by 
preserv'ing it as sacred on the hearth, or by producing 
it at pleasure with the fire-drill, represents an enormous 
step in early civilization. It enabled people to cook 
their meat instead of eating it raw; it gave them the 
power of carrying on their work by night; and in colder 
climates it really preserved them from being frozen to 
death. No wonder, therefore, that the fire should have 


been praised and worshipped as the best and kindest of 
gods, the only god who had come down from heaven to 
live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of the 


gods, the mediator between gods and men, the immortal 
among mortals. He, it is said, protects the settlements 
of the Aryans, and frightens away the black-skinned 


enemies. 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic poets 
under the more general character of light and warmth, 
and then the presence of Agni was perceived, not only on 
the hearth and the altar, but in the Dawn, in the Sun, 
and in the world beyond the Sun, while at the same 
time his |>ower was recognised as ripening, or as they 
called it, as cooking, the fruits of the earth, and as sup- 
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porting also the warmth and the life of the human body. 

From that point of view Agni^ like other powers^ rose 

to the rank of a .Supreme God*. He is said to have 

stretched out heaven and earth—naturally, because 

without his light heaven and earth would have l)cen in- 

visibfe and undistinguishable. The next poet says thai 

Agni held heaven aloft by his light, that he kept the two 

worlds asunder; and in the end Agni is said to [)c iltc 

progenitor and father of heaven and earth, and the 

maker of all that flies, or walks, or stands, or moves on 
earth. 


Here we have once more the same process berorc 
oia eyes. The human mind begins with being startled 
by a single or repeated event, such as the lightning, strik¬ 
ing a tree and devouring a whole forest, or a spark of lire 
hieaking forth from wood being rubbed against wood, 
whether in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at 
last in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at last 
in a fire-drill, devised on purpose. Man then begins lo 
wonder at what to him is a miracle, none the less so 
because it is a fact, a simple, natural fact. He sees the 
effects of a power, but he can only do .so by speaking of 
It as an agent, or as something like a human agent, mid, 
if in some respects not quite human, in others more thaii 
human or super human. Thus the concept of Fire grew 
and while it became more and more generalised, i^als.i 
became more sublime, more incomprehensible, more 
divine. Without Agni. without fire, light, and warmth 
life would have been impossible. Hence he became 
the author and giver of life, of the life of plants and 
animals and of men; and his favour having once been 
implored for ‘light and life and all things.’ what wonder 
hat m the minds of some poets, and in the traditions of 
this or that village community, he should have bceir 
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raised to the rank o[ a supreme ruler, a god above all 
gods, their own true god! 

We now proceed lo consider the powers which ihe 
ancient poets might have disco^ercd in the air, in die 
clouds, and, more particularlv. in those meteoric ton 
flicts which by thunder, lightning, darkness, storms, and 
showers of rain must have taught man that ver>- imponam 
lesson that he was not alone in this world. Many philo 
sopherSj as you kno^v, believe that all religion arose froni 
fear or terror, and that without thunder and lightninp 
to tc^^ch us, we should never have believed in any god' 
or god. This is a one sided and exaggerated vic^v 
Thunderstorms, no doubt, had a large share in arousina 
feelings of awe and teiTor. and in making man conscioin 
of his weakness and dependence. Even in the Veda India 
is introduced as sa\ing; ‘Yes. when I send thunder and 
lightning, then vou believe in me.' But what we call 
religion would never ha^e sprung from fear and terror 
alone. Religion is frusta and that trust arose in the begin¬ 
ning from the impressions made on the mind and heart 
of man by the order and wisdom of nature, and more 

j ' 

particularly, by those rcgularlv recurring events, the re¬ 
turn of the sun. the revival of the moon, the order of the 
seasons, the law of cause and effect, gradually discovered 
in all things, and traced back in the end to a cause of all 
causes, by whatever name we choose to call it. 

Still, the meteoric phenomena had. no doubt, their 
important share in the production of ancient deities; 
and in the poems of the Vedic i?/shis they naturallv 
occupy a very prominent place. If we were asked who 
was the principal god of the Vedic period, we should 
probably, judging from the remains of that poetry winch 
Ave possess, say it was Indra. the god of the blue sky, the 
Indian Zeus, the gather of the clouds, the giver of rain 
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the wielder of the thunder-bolt, the (:on<|uinir ol dark¬ 
ness and of all the powers of darkness, ihe briiiger ol 
light, the source of freshness, vigour, and lilc, the ruler 
and lord of the whole world. India is this, and iiukIi 
more in the Veda. He is supreme in the hymns of many 
poets, and may have been so in the prayers addressed lo 
him by many of the ancient .septs or village comiminiiies 
in India. Compared with him the other gods are said 
to be decrepit old men. Heaven, the old Heaven or 
Dyaus, formerly the father of all the gods, nay (he 
father of India himself, bows before him, and die 
Earth trembles at his approach. Vet India never com¬ 
manded the permanent allegiance of all the other gods, 
like Zeus and Jupiter; nay, we know from the Veda itself 
that there were sceptics, even at that early luiie, who 
denied that there was any such thing as liidra." 

By the side of India, and associated with him in his 


battles, and sometimes hardly distinguishable from him, 

we find the representatives of the wind, called Vida or 

Vayu, and the more terrible Storm-gods, the Maruts, 
literally the Smashers. 

When speaking of the Wind, a poet says: ^ ‘^V 4 Kre 

was he born? Whence did he spring? the life of the 

gods, the germ of the world! That god moves about 

where he listeth, his voices are heard, but he is not to be 
seen.’ 


The Mamts are more terrible than Viita, the wind. 
They are clearly the representatives of such storm.s as arc 
known in India, when the air is darkened by dust and 
clouds, when in a moment the trees arc stripped of their 
foliage, their branches shivered, their stems snapped, 
when the earth seems to reel and the mountains to shake 
and the rivers are lashed into foam and fury. Then the 
poet sees the Maruts approaching with golden helmets. 
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^vith spotted skins on their shoulders, brandishing 
golden spears, whirling their axes, shooting hery arrows, 
and cracking their whips amidst thunder and lightning’. 
They are the comrades of Indra, sometimes, like Indra, 
the sons of Dyaus or the sky, but also the sons of another 
terrible god, called Rudra, or the Howler, a fighting 
god, to whom man) hymns are addressed. In him a new 

thaiactei is csolved, that of a healer and saviour,_a 

^e^y natural transition in India, where nothing is so 
powerful for dispelling miasmas, restoring health, and 
imparling fresh vigour to man and beast, as a thunder, 
storm, following after weeks of heat and drought. 

All these and several others, such as Parganya and 
the /^/bhus, are the gods of mid air, the most active and 
dramatic gods, ever present to the fancy of the ancient 
poets, and in several cases the prototypes of later heroes, 
celebrated in the epic poems of India. In battles, more 
particularly, these fighting gods of the sky were constantly 
invoked.Indra is the leader in battles, the protector 
of the bright Anans, the destroyer of the black abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of India. ‘He has throwm down fifty 
thousand black fellows,’ the poet says, ‘and their strong¬ 
holds crumbled away like an old rag.’ Strange to say, 
Indra is praised for having saved his people from their 
enemies, much as Jehovah was praised by the Jewish 
prophets. Thus we read in one hymn that when 'Sudas, 
the pious king of the Tr/tsus, was pressed hard in his 
battle with the ten kings, Indra changed the flood into 
an casv ford, and thus saved Sudgs. 

4 " 

In another hymn we read®, ‘Thou hast restrained 
the great river for the sake of Tuntti Vayya; the flood 
moved in obedience to thee, and thou madest the rivers 
easy to cross ’ This is not very different from the 
Psalmist^: ‘He divided the sea, and caused them to 
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pass through; and he made the waters to stand as ar 
heap.’ 

And there are other passages which have remindec 
some students of the Veda of Joshua’s battle® when 
t e sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged them,selves upon their enemies. For we 
read m the Veda also, as Professor Kaegi has pointed 
out, that ‘India lengthened the days into the m<xht ’ 
and that ‘the Sun unharnessed its chariot in the middle 

or the day/^ 

In mine of the hymns addressed to India his original 
connection with the sky and the thunderstorm seems 
quite oigotten. He has become a spiritual god, the only 

«« >"<1 hears 

Noughts. lyo one is equal to him, no one exceh 

have^teir^r "‘"St 

haie been formed after the separation of the gieat 
Arpn amily had .aren place, lor ive find it nehher 

Ved ItThere are 
W ' "‘-“oned before, whose names mu" 

been framed before that separation and which 

hTceUrc Te, , • h 

. e Teutonic, and Slavonic dialects Dvaiis fnr 

p M*: r 

direct coincidences, some indirect relation* u 
established between Hermes and Sarameya, DionJ^s and 
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DjTinuya, Prometheus ami pramaniha, Orpheus and 
K/bhu, Erinnvs and Sara/?vu, Pan and Pavana. 

j • 

But ^vhile the nante of India as the god of the skv, 
also as the god of the thunderstorm, and the giver of 
rain, is unknown among the North-western members of 
the Arsan family, tlie name of another god who some¬ 
times acts the part of Indra (Iridra/i Parganyatma), but 
is much less prominent in- the Veda. 1 mean Parganya, 
must have existed before that of Indra, because two at 
least of the Aryan languages have carried it, as we shall 
see, to Germany, and to the very shores of the Baltic. 

Sometimes this Paiganya stands in the place of 
Dyaus, the sky. Thus tve read in the Athar\ a-veda’" : 
‘The Earth is the mother. and I am the son of the 
Earth. Parganya is the father; may' he help us!’ 

In another place'® the Earth, instead of being the 
wife of Heaven or Dyaus. is called the wife of Parganya. 

Now who or what is this Parganya? There have 
been long controversies about him'*, as to whether he 
is the same as Dyaus. Heaven, or the same as Indra, 
the successor of Dyaus, tvhether he is the god of the sky. 


of the cloud, or of the rain. 

To me it seems that this very expression, god of the 

sky god of the cloud, is so entire an anachroni<^m that 
we could not even translate it into Vedic Sanskrit without 
committing a solecism. It is true, no doubt, we must 
use our modem wavs of speaking when we wish to re¬ 
present the thoughts of the ancient world: but we can¬ 
not be too much on our guard against accepting the dic¬ 
tionary representative of an ancient , 

counterpart. Deva. no doubt, means gods ^"d 
and Parganya means ‘cloud.’ but no one ^ould say m 

Sanskrit Parganyasya deva/i, ‘the god ^^t 

element, does nor 
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conic from ■without, to be added to the cloud or to the 
skv or to the earth, but it springs from the cloud and 
the sky and the earth, and is slowK elaborated into an 
independent concept. As niaiiv words in ancient 
languages have an undefined meaning, and lend them 
sel\es to \anous jiiiu'poses according to the various inten 
lions of the speakers, the names of the gods also share 
in this elastic and plastic character of ancient speech, 
d here are pas>ages where Parganva means cloud, there an 
pas'^ages whcic it means rain. I here are j^assages where 
I aig«in\a takes the place wliicli elsewhere is filled !)\ 
D\aus. the skv. or bv India, the acti\c god of the atmos 
plicrc. This may seem \erv wrong and verv unscieniilu 
to the scientific mythologisi. Ihit it cannot he helped. 
It is the nature of ancient ihouglu and ancient language 
to I-)e unscientific, and we must learn to master it as well 
as we can, instead of finding fault with it. and complain 
iug that our forefathers did not reason cxactlv as wc d(c 

Ihcie are passages in the \’edic hvmns where Pai- 
gaina appears as a supreme god. He is called father, 
like Dvaus. the skv. He is called asura. the living oi 
life-giving god, a name peculiar to the oldest and tlu 
greatest gods. One poet savs^ y ‘He rules as god o^ci 
the whole world: all creatures icni in him: he is the 
hie (atma) of all that moves'and rests.' 

Stirelv it is difficult to sav more of a suineme <>ou 
than what i.s here said of Parganxa. Yet in other hvmns 
he is represented as performing his office, namelv that of 
sending rain uptm tlie earth, under the control of Miira 
and \’'auu?a. who are ilien considered as the highest lords 
the mightiest nilcrs of heaven and earth.''' 

There are other verses, again, where parganva occius 

'vuh hardlv anv tracer of personality, but simpiv as a 
name of cloud or rain. 


HI—5 
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Ihu^Kcuad: hxtn b\ d-i\ ihc Mjrui^ (ihc 

storm gods) poxluce darkness uith the tloiui that tames 
water, when ihe\ moisten the eardi **' Here dond is 
parg;in\.i, and it is t'vidtntl\ und as an rppellatisr. and 
not as a pr*»|Hr nauu f he s.unc v.oid oetiirs in ihr 
pliir.d .ilso^ anti we read ol mans par;»nn\as or <l«u tK 
s ivil\ ing ilie eai ih.** 

When Desapi pra\s h>i rain in lavcHir of his hroitui. 
he sa\s:‘^ () lt>id td m\ prasei (lir/haspati). wheihtr 

thou he Miira or \’ani;/a oi Pushan. come to m\ vm ri 
fice! W'heiher thou be together with the Aditvas, the 
X^isus or ilie Marius, let the cloud (pargansa) rain for 

5antanu.’ 

And again; Stir up the rains cloud* (pargansa). 

In several places it makes no difference wl'ether we 
translate )>arganva b\ cloud or b\ rain, for those who 
pray for rain, pray for the cloud, and whatever ina\ be 
the benefits of the rain, ihev ma\ nearly all be called 

y ^ ^ 

the benefits of the cloud. 1 here is a curiotis fismn. for 
instance, addressed to the frogs who, at the beginning 
of the rains, come forth from the drs ponds, and cm 
brace each other and chatter together, and whom ihc 
poet compares to priests singing at a sacrifice, a not ser\ 
complimentary remark from a pex^t who is himself '•up- 
posed to have been a priest. Their voice is said to have 
been revived by parganva, which we shall nalurallv tran¬ 
slate ‘bv rain,’ though, no doubt, the poet mav have 
meant, for all we know, either a cloud, or even the god 
Parganva himself. 

I shall trv to translate one of the Inmns addressed 

4 

to Par^n^a. when conceived as a god. or at least cs so 
much of a god as it was possible to be at that stage in 

■ the intellectual growth of the human race^*. 

1. ‘Invoke the strong god with these sc.ngs! praise 
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Parganya, worship him with veneration! for he, the 

roaring bull, scattering drops, gives secd-fnjit to plants. 

2. ‘He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits; 

the whole ^rorId trembles before his mighty weai)on. 

E\cn the guiltless flees before the powerful, when l*ar- 

ganya thundering strikes downi the evil-doers. 

.). I-ike a charioteer, striking his horses with a 

whip, he puts forth his messengers of rain. From afar 

aiise the roarings of (he lion, when Parganva makes the 
sky full of rain. 


4. ‘The winds blow% the lightnings^’ fly, plants 
spiing up, the sky pours. Food is produced for the whole 
world, when Parganya bles.ses the earth with his seed. 

а. ‘O Parganya, thou at whose w'ork the earth 
bows down, thou at whose work hoofed animals aic 
scattered, thou at w'hose wwk the plants assume all 
fonns, grant thou to us thy great protection! 

б. ‘O Maruts, give us the rain of heaven, rrrke 

the streams of the strong horse run down! And come 

thou hither with thy thunder, pouring cut w’ater for 

thou (O Parganya) art the living god, thou art' our 
faiher. 


/. ‘Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitful¬ 
ness! Fly around us with thy chariot full of water’ 
Draw forth thy water-skin, when it has been opened and 

turned downward, and let the high and the low plates 
become level! ^ 


8. ‘Draw' up the large bucket, and pour it out; let 

the streams pour forth freely! .Soak heaven and earth 

with fatness! and let there be a good dratight for the 
cows I 


1 P^F^anya, when roaring and thundering 

thou killest the evildoers, then everything rejoices 
whatever lives on earth. 
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10 . ‘Thou hast sent rain, .stop now! "Ihou hast 
made the deserts passable, thou hast made plants grow* 
for food, and thou hast obtained praise from men.’ 

This is a \'edic imnn, and a veiy fair specimen of 
what these ancient hymns are. There is nothing very 
grand and poetical about them, and yet, I sav, take 
thousands and thousands of people living in our villages, 
and depending on rain for their very life, and not many 
of them Asill be able to compose such a prayer for rain, 
e\en though three thousand years have passed over our 
heads since Parganya was first invoked in India. Nor are 
these verses entirely without poetical conceptions and 
descriptions. \Vhoever has watched a real thunderstorm 
in a hot climate, will recognise the truth of those c^uick 
sentences, ‘the winds blow, the lightnings fly, plants 
spring up, the hoofed cattle are scattered.’ Nor is the 
idea without a certain drastic reality, that Parganya 
draws a bucket of water from his well in heaven, and 
pours out skin after skin (in which water was then car¬ 
ried) down upon the earth. 

There is even a moral sentiment perceptible in this 
hsmii. ‘When the stonus roar and the lightnings flash 
and the rain pours down, even the guiltless trembles, 
and evildoers are struck down.’ Here we clearly see that 
the poet did not look upon ihe storm simply as an out¬ 
break of the violence of nature, but that he had a pre¬ 
sentiment of a higher will and potver which even the 
o•lliltle^s fear>; tor \vho. he seems to say, is entirely free 


from guilt' 

If now we ask again. Who is Parganya? or What is 
Parganva? we can answer that Parganya was meant ori- 
einJllv for the cloud, so far as it gives rain: but as soon 
as the idea of a giver arose, the visible cloud became the 
outward aptiearance only, or the body of that giver, an 
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the giver himself was somewhere else, we know not where. 
In some veises Parganya seems to step into the place of 
Dyaus, the sky, and Pnthivi, the earth, is his wife. In 
other places^^, however, he is the son of Dyaus or tlie 
sky, though no thought is given in that early stage to the 
fact that thus Parganva might seem to be the husbantl 
of his mother. We saw that even the idea of Indra being 
the father of his own father did not startle the ancient 
poets beyond an exclamation that it was a very wonder¬ 
ful thing indeed. 

Sometimes Parganya does the work of Indra^*^, the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Veda; sometimes of Vavu, tlie 
wind, sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. Yet with all 
this he is not Dyaus, nor Indra, nor the Maruts, nor 
Vavu, nor Soma. He stands by himself, a separate per¬ 
son, a separate god, as we should say—nay, one of the 
oldest of all the Aryan gods. 

His name, parganya/is derived from a root parg, 
which, like its parallel forms pars and parsh, must (I 
think) have had the meaning of sprinkling, irrigating, 
moistening. An interchange between final g, s, and sh 
may, no doubt, seem unusual, but it is not without 
parallel in Sanskrit. We have, for instance, the roots 
pifig, pingere; pish, to rub: pis, to adorn (as in pesas, 
poikilos. &:c.y, rang, to rub, mtvsh, to nib out, to forget; 
mr/s, mulcere. 

This very root mrig forms its participle as mrish-/n, 
like yag, ish/a, and vis, vish/a; nay there are roots, such 
as druh, w'hich optionally take a final lingual or guttural, 
such as dhru^ and dhruk^'^. 

We may therefore compare parg in parganya with 
such words as prishata, pnsha/f, speckled, drop of 
water;25 parsu, cloud, prisni, speckled, cloud, earth: 
and in Greek prox (o), perknos^ irc.^^ 
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If derived from parg, to sprinkle, Parganya would 
have meant originally ‘he who irrigates or gives rain/-^ 

When the different members of the Aiyan family 
dispersed, they might all of them, the ancestors of Hindus 
as well as of Greeks and Celts, and Teutons and Slavs; 
have carried that name for cloud with them. But you 
know that it happened very often that out of the 
common wealth of their ancient language, one and the 
same word was preseiAed, as the case might be, not by 
all, but by only six, or five, or four, or three, or two, 
or even by one only of the seven principal heirs; and 
yet, as we know that there Avas no historical contact 
between them, after they had once parted from each 
other, long before the beginning of rvhat we call history', 
the fact that two of the Aiy^an languages have presers'ed 
the same finished word with the same finished meaning, 
is proof sufficient that it belonged to the most ancient 

treasure of Aryan thought. 

Now there is no trace, at least no ver\' clear trace, 
of Parganya, in Greek or Latin or Celtic, or even in 
Teutonic, In Slavonic, loo, Ave look in vain, till Ave 
come to that almost forgotten side-branch called the 
LelfiCy comprising the spoken f^ituanian and I^elli>h, 
and the noAV extinct Old Pru^siayi. Lituania is no 
longer an independent state, but it was once, not more 
than six centuries ago, a Grand Duchy, independent both 
of Russia and Poland. Its first Grand Duke was Ringold. 
who ruled from 12.S.'>, and his successors made successful 
conquests against the Russians. In 1368 these grand 
dukes became kings of Poland, and in 1569 the ttvo 
countries were united. When Poland was divided be 
tween Russia and Prussia, part of Lituania fell to the 
former, part to the latter. There are still about one 
million and a half of people who speak Lituanian m 
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Russia and Prussia, while Lettish is spoken by about one 
million in Curland and Livonia. 

The latuanian language, even as it is now spoken 
bv the common people, contains some extremely primi¬ 
tive gi'ammaticai forms—in 5ome cases almost identical 
with Sanskrit. These forms are all the more curious, 
because they are but few in number, and the rest of the 
language has suffered much from the wear atid tear of 
ceniui'ies. 

Now in that remote Lituanian language we find that 
our old friend Parganya has taken refuge. There he 
lives to the present day, while even in India he is almost 
forgotten, at least in the spoken languages; and there, 
in Lituania, not many centuries back might be heard 
among a Christianised or nearly Christianised people, 
prayers for rain, not very different from that \vhich I 
translated to you from the Rig-veda. In Lituanian the 
god of thunder was called Perkufias,-^ and the same word 
is still used in the sense of thunder. In Old Prussian, 
thunder was percunos, and in Lettish to the present day 
perkons is thunder, god of thunder,-^ 

It was. I believe, Grimm who for the first time 
identified the Vedic Parganya with the Old Slavonic 
Penm, the Polish Piorun, the Bohemian Peraun. These 
words had formerly been derived bv Dobrowskv and 
others from the root pern. I strike. Grimm'*® showed 
that the fuller fornis Perkunas, Pehikons, and Perkunos 
existed in Lituanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, and that 
even the Mordvinians had adopted the name Porguini 
as that of their thunder-god. 

Simon Grunau. who finished his chronicle in 1521, 
speaks of three gods, as worshipped by the Old Pnissians, 
Patollo, Patrimpo, and Perkuno, and he states that 
Perkuno was invoked 'for stonn's sake, that thev niigrht 
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ime rain and fair weather at the proper time and 
thunder and lightning should not injure them.’« ’ 

The following Lituanian prayer has been presened 

' o us y Lasitzki: ‘Check thyself, O Percuna, and do 

not send misfortune on my held! and I shall give thee 
this flitch/^- 


Among the neighbours of the Lets, the Esthonians, 
■^rho, though un-Aryan in language, have evidently 
learnt much from their Aryan neighbours, the following 
.prayer tvas heard=‘^ addressed bv an old peasant to their 
god Picker or Pickeu, the god of thunder and rain, as 
Jate as the seventeenth centur\'^^; 

J 

Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we offer to thee an 
'OX that has two horns and four cloven hoofs; we would 
pray thee for our ploughing and sowing, that our straw 
be copper -1 ed, our gi'ain golden-yellow. Push elsewhere 
all the thick black clouds, over great fens, high forests, 
and wildernesses. But unto us, ploughers and sowers, 
give a fruitful season and sweet rain. Holy Thunder 
(pdha Picken), guard our seed-field, that it bear good 
•straw below, good ears above, and good grain within^^.' 

Now, I say, again, I do not wish you to admire this 
primitive poetry, primitive, whether it is repeated in 
the Esthonian fens in the seventeenth century of our era, 
'Or sung in the valley of the Indus in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before our era. Let aesthetic critics say what they like 
about these uncouth poems. I only ask you, Is ir not 
worth a great many poems, to have established this fact, 
that the same god‘ Parganya, the god of clouds and 
tliunder and lightning and rain, who was invoked in 
India a thousand years before India was discovered by 
Alexander, should have been remembered and believed 
in by Lituanian peasants on the frontier between East 
Pnissia and Russia, not more than two hundred years 
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ago, and should have retained its old natiic Pargan>a, 
whkh in Sanskrit meant ‘showering,* under the form 
of Perkuna, which in Lituanian is a name and a name 
only, without any etymological meaning at all; nay, 
should live on, as some scholars assure us, in an abbre¬ 
viated form in most Slavonic dialects, namely, in Old 
Slavonic as Pevun^ in Polish as PioYun, in Bohemian as 
Peraun, all meaning thunder or ihundev-siorm? 

Such facts strike me as if we saw the blood suddenly 
beginning to flow again ihroiigh the veins t)f old mum¬ 
mies; or as if the Egyptian statues of black granite were 
suddenly to begin to speak to us. Touclicd by the ra\s 
of modem science the old words—call tlu m mummies oi* 
statues—-begin indeed to li\e again, the old names <>1 
gods and heroes begin indeed to speak again. All that is 
old becomes new, all that is new becomes old, and that 
one word, Parganya, seems, like a charm, lo open before 
our eyes the cave or cottage in which the fathers of the 
Arjan race, our own fathers,—whether we live on the 
Baltic or on the Indian Ocean,—arc seen gathcied 
together, taking refuge from the buckets of Parganva, 
and saying: ‘Stop now. Parganya; thou hast sent rain; 
thou hast made the deserts passable, and hast made the 
plants to grow; and thou hast obtained praise from 
man.’ 

We have still to consider the third class of gods, in 
addition to the gods of the earth and the sky, nameU , 
the gods of the highest heaven, more serene in their 
character than the active and iighling gods of the air and 
the clouds, and more remote from the eves of man, and 
therefore more mysterious in the exercise of their power 
than the gods of the earth or the air. 

The principal deity is here no doubt the bright skv 
itself, the old Dyaus, worshipped as we know by the 
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heaven, a$ 
is \';iruf?a. 


Anas before they broke up into separate people and 
anguages and surviving in Greece as Zeus, i,, halv as 

i“7vr’anrr"^“'r"- 

as Z>r and Tni. In the Veda we saw him chiefly in 

voked ,n connection with the earth, as DvivA-pnthivi; 

Heaven and Earth, He ts invoked bv himself also, but 

he ts a vanishing god. and his place is taken in most of 

he \edic poems bv the younger and more active god 
Inara. ^ * 

Another reproentative of the higher 

covering, embracing, and shielding all things. ... 

a name derived from the root var. to cover, and identi¬ 
cal with the Greek Oiirano<i. This gotl is one of the 
most interesting creations of the Hindu mind, because 
though we can !iill perceive the phssical background 
from which he rises, the vast, starry, brilliant expanse 
above, his features, more than those of anv of the AVdic 
gods, have become coinpletelv transfigured, and he 
stands before us as a god who svaiches ever the world, 
punishes the evil-doer, and even forgives the sins of those 
who implore his pardon. 

I shall read vou one of the hsinns addressed to 
him^®: 


‘Let us be blessed in thv service, O V’anina, for 

we always think of thee and praise thee, greeting thee 

day by dav. like the fires lighted on the altar, at the 

approach of the rich dawns/ 2. 

‘O Yarn/la. our guide, let us stand in thv keeping, 

thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and wide! 

And you. unconquered sons of Aditi. deign to accept 

us as your friends. O gods!' 3. 

‘Aditva. the ruler, sent forth these rivers; they foL 

low^ the law of X'anina. Thev tire not, thev cease not; 

# 

like birds the\ llv quicklv everswhere.’ 4. 
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‘Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, O Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not the 
thread be cut while I weave my songl Let not the form 
of the workman break before the time!’ 5. 

‘Take far away from me this terror, O Vanina! 
Thou, O righteous king, have mercy on me! Like as a 
rope from a calf, remove from me my sin; for away from* 
thee I am not master even of the twinkling of an eye.’ 6, 
‘Do not strike us, Vanu/a, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the light 
has vanished! Scatter our enemies, that we may live.’ 7. 

‘We did fonnerly, O Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future also, sing praises to thee, O mighty one!' 
For on thee, unconquerrble hero, rest all statutes, im¬ 
movable, as if established on a rock.’ 8. 

‘Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and may I not, O king, sufter for what others have 
committed! Many dawns have not yet dawned; grant us 

to live in them, O Varu??a.’ 9. 

♦ 

You may have observed that in several verses of 
this hymn Varuna was called Aditya, or son of Adili. 
Now Aditi means infinilude from dita, bound, and a, 
not. that is, not bound, not limited, absolute, infinite. 
Aditi itself is now and dicn invoked in tite Ved.a, as the 
Beyond, as what is beyond the earth and the sky, and 
the sun and the dawn—most surprising conception in 
that early period of religious thought. More frequently, 
however, than Aditi, we meet with the Adityas, literally 
the sons of Aditi, or the gods beyond the visible earth 
and sky,—in one sense, the infinite gods. One of them 
is Varutta, others Mitra and Ar)’aman (Bhaga, Daksha, 
Amsa) most of them abstract names, though pointing 
to heaven and the solar light of heaven as their first, 
though almost forgotten source. 
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-Mitra and \ aiu;Ki arc invoked locrether ue 

per onal""' 

ippea in'",] ' v ' r ‘-^^Pect, day and niglu 

her ']^!L "iHnvs a few traces of 

natvn- but ™”»ected rvith the boundless 

eharacter tl personal and dramatic 

■ T' t^ie beautilul maid of the morn- 

ug loxed by the Asvuis, loved bv the sun, but vanishing 
reloie him at the verv tnoment when he tries to embrace 
her rcith Ins golden ravs. I he sun himself, whom we 
-ats reBectc-d several times before in some of the divine 
personifications of the air and the skv and even of the 
earth, appears on« e more in his full personality, as the 
sun of ilie skv. under the names of Sfirca (Helios). 
Sariti/, Piishan. and \ isln/u, and manv more. 

'^ou -ee from all this how great a mistake it would 
be to attempt to reduce the wliole of Aryan mythologv 
to solar concepts, and to solar concepts onlv. ^V'e ha\e 
seen how largely the earth, tlie air. and the sky have 
each contributed their share to the earliest religious and 
•iiivthological treasure of the \eclic Areas. Nevertheless 
the Sun occupied in ihar ancient collection of Arvan 
Thought, Av-hich we call MvthologA’, the same central and 
■commanding position wliich, under different names, it 
still holds in onr own thoughts. 

"What A\e call the Morning, the ancient Aiwas called 
ihe Sun or tlie Dawn; Sand there is no solemnity so deep 
to a righilv thinkiug creature as that of the Datvn.’ 
(These are not inv Avords, but the Avords of one of our 
greatest poets one of the truest Avorshippers of Nature— 
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John Ruskiii.) What \vc tall Noon, and Kvcning, and 
Night, what wc call Spring and Winter, wiuii we (all 
Year, and Time, and Life, and Eternity—all iliis ilic 
ancient Aryas called Sun. And \et wise people voiidei 
and say, how curious that the ancient Aryas should lia\e 
had so many solar myths. Why, every lime we say '‘(iood 
Morning,^ we commit a solar myth. Every poet wiio 
sings about hhe Ma\ driving the Winter troin the field 
again’ commits a solar niyih. Every ‘Christmas Niunbei' 
of our newspapers—ringing oui the old y ar and ringing 
in the new—is brimlull of .solar mvths. Be not afraid of 
solar myths, but whenever in ancient nniliology yon 
meet with a name that, according to the sirictest phoneiic 
rules (for this is a sine qua iioji), can be traced back to a 
word meaning sun, or dawn, or morning, or night, or 
spring or winter, accept it for what it was ineaiu to be, 
and do not be greatly surprised, if a story told of a sohu 
eponymos was originally a solar myth. 

No one has more strongly protested against the ex¬ 
travagances of Comparative Mylhologists in cliaiigiiig 
everything into solar legends, than I have; but if I read 


some of the arguments brought forward against this new 
science, I confess ihev remind me of nothing so miub 
as of the arguinenis brought forward, tcnuiries ago. 
against the existence of Amipodes! People then appealed 
to what is called Common Sense, which onglu to icadi 
everybody that Antipodes could not possibly txisi. he 
cause they would tumble off. The best answer dial as¬ 
tronomers could give, was. ‘(io and see.’ And I can gi\e 
no better answer lo those learned sceptics tvho try lo ridi¬ 
cule the Science of Comparaiive Mythology—Tio and 
seel’ that is, go and read the Veda, and before son base 
finished the first Matidala. I can promise you, you will lu, 
longer shake your svise heads at solar mvths. whether in 
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India, or la Greece, or in Italy, or even in England, whert 
^ve see so little of the sun, and talk all the more aboui 
-the weather—that is, about a solar myth. 

e have thus seen from the hymns and pravers pre¬ 
served to us in the Rig t eda. how a large number of so- 
•called Dev as, bright and sunny beings, or gods, were 
called into existence, how the whole world was peopled 
with them, and every act of nature, whether on the earth 
■or in the air or in the highest heaven, ascribed to their 
agency. 'When we say, i1 thunders, they said India 
thunders; when we say, it rains, they said Parganya pours 
out his buckets; when we say, it dawns, they said the 
Iieautiful Ushas appears like a dancer, displaying her 

splendour; when we say, it grows dark, they said Surya 
unharnesses his steeds. The whole of nature was alive to 
the poets of the Veda, the presence of the gods was felt 
ev'erywhere, and in that sentiment of the presence of the 
gods there was a germ of religious morality, sufficiently 
strong, it would seem, to restrain people from committing 
as it were before ihe eves of their gods what they were 
ashamed to commit before ihe eyes of men. When speak¬ 
ing of Varu/ia, the old god of the sky, one poet says:^’ 
‘Varuna, the great lord of these worlds, sees as if he 
were near. If a man stands or walks or hides, if he goes 
to lie down or to get up. what two people sitting together 
whisper to each other. King Varu/ia knows it, he is there 
as the third.'’® This earth, too, belongs to Varuiia, the 
King, and this wide sky with its ends far apart. The 
two seas (the sky and the ocean") are Varutta’s loins; he 
is also contained in this small drop of water. He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, even he would not be rid 
•of Vanina, the King^**. His spies proceed from heaven 
tow’ards this wmrld; with ihotisand eyes they overlook this 
»€arth. Kina Vanina sees all this, what is betiireen heaven 
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and eai'th, and ^vhat is beyond. He bas counted 
the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player 
throws down the dice, he settles all things (iiTevocably). 
May all thy fatal snares which stand spread out seven by 
seven and threefold, catch the man who tells a lie, may 
they pass by him who speaks the truth/ 

You see this is as beautiful, and in some respects as 
true, as anything in the Psalms. And yet we know that 
there never was such a De^'a, or god, or such a thing as 
Yaian?a. We know it is a mere name, meaning originally 
'covering or all-embracing/ tvhich was applied to the 
visible stan 7 sky, and atrerwards, by a process perfectly 
intelligible, developed into the name of a Being behind 

the starry sky, endowed ^vith human and superhuman 
qualities. 

And what applies to \'anu?a applies to all the oilier 
gods of the Veda and the Vadic religion, whether three 

^ ee, or, as one jioet said, 'ilirce 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine gods'®.’ fhey 

are all but names, quite as much as Jupiter and Apollo 
and Afinerva; in fact, quite as much as all the gods of 
ever)' religion who are called by such appellative titles. 

Possibly, if any one one had said this during the 
Vedic age in India, or even during the Periklean age in 
Greece, he would have been called, like Socrates, a'^blas- 
phemei oi an atheist. .And yet nothing can be clearer or 
timer, and we shall see that some of the poets of the Veda 

too, and, still more, the later Vedantic philosopher, had 
a clear insight that it was so. 

Only let us be careful in the use of that phrase 'it 
is a mere name.’ No name is a mere name. Every name 
was originally meant for something; only it often failed 
to express what it was meant to express, and then became 
a w'eak or an empty name, or what we then call ‘a mere 
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name.’ So it tvas with these names of the Vedic gods. 
They were all meant to express the Beyond, the Invisible 
behind the Visible, the Inhnite w;thin the Finite, the 
Supernatural above the Natural, the Divine, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. They failed in expressing what, by its 
very nature, must always remain inexpressible. But that 
Inexpressible itself remained, and in spite of all these 
failures, it never succumbed, or vanished from the mind 
of the ancient thinkers and poets, but always called for 
new and better names, nay calls for them even now, and 
^vill call for them to the ver>' end of man’s existence upon 
earth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VEDA AND VEDANTA. 


I do not wonder that I should have been asked by some 
of my hearers to devote part of my last lecture to answer¬ 
ing the question, how. the Vedic literature could have 
been composed and preserved, if writing was unknown 
in India before .500 b.c.. while the hymns of the Rig-veda 
are said to date from 1500 b.c. Classical scolars naturally 
ask what is the date of our oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, 
and w'hat is the evidence on which so high an antiquity is 
assigned to its contents? I shall try to answer this ques¬ 
tion as well as I can, and I shall begin with a humble con¬ 
fession that the oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, known to us 
at present, date not from 1500 b.c. but from about 1500 a.d. 

We have therefore a gap of three thousand years, 
which it will requite a strong arch of argument to bridge 
over. But that is not all. 
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You may know how, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury^ when the age of the Homeric poems was discussed, 
a German scholar, Frederick August Wolf, asked two 
momentous questions: — 

1. At what time did the Greeks first become ac¬ 


quainted with the alphabet and use it for inscriptions on 
public monuments, coins, shields, and for contracts, both 
public and private?^ 

2. At what time did the Greeks first think of using 
writing for literary purposes, and what materials did 
they employ for that purpose? 

These two questions and the answers they elicited 
thtew quite a new light on the nebulous periods of 
Greek literature. A fact more firmly established than any 
other in the ancient history of Greece is that the lonians 
learn the alphabet from the Phcenicians. The lonians 
always called their letters Phoenician letters,^ and the very 
name of Alphabet was a Phoenician word. We can well 
understand that the Phoenicians should have taught the 
lonians in Asia Minor a knowledge of the alphabet, partly 
for commercial purposes, i.e., for making contracts’ partly 
for enabling them to use those useful little sheets, called 
Periplus^ or Circumnavigatio72s^ which at that time were 
as precious to sailors as maps were to the adventurous 
seamen of the middle ages. But from that to a written 
literature, in our sease of the word, there is still a wide 
step. It IS well known that the Germans, particularly in 
the TSorth, had their Runes for inscriptions on tombs 
goblets, public monuments, but not for literar>' purposes^*’ 
Even if a few lonians at Miletus and other centres of 
political and commercial life acquired the art of writine 
where could they find writing materials? and, still more 
important, where could they find readers? The lonians 
when they began to write, had to be satisfied with a hide 
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or pieces of leather, ^^hich they called diphthera, and 
until that was brought to the perfection of vellum or 
parchment, the occupation of an author cannot have been 
very agreeableb 

So far as we know at present the lonians began to 
write about the middle of the sixth century b.c.; and 
whatever may have been said to the contrar). Wolf's 
dictum still holds good that wdth them the beginning of 
a written literature was the same as the beginning of prose 

writing. 

\Vhiting at that time was an effort, and such an effort 
was made for some great purpose only. Hence the first 
written skins were w'hat we should call Murray’s Hand¬ 


books, called Feriegesis or Periodos, or, if treating of sea- 
voyages, Peri pi us, that is, guide-books, books to lead tra¬ 
vellers round a country or round a towm. Connected with 
these itineraries ^vere the accounts of the foundations of 
cities the Ktisis. Such books existed in Asia Minor 
during the sixth and fifth centuries, and their writers were 
called by a general term, Logographi, or Logioi or Logo- 
poioip as opposed to Aoidoi the poets. They were the 
forerunners of the Cflreek historians, and Herodotus 
(443 B.C.), the so-called father of history’, made frequent 

use of their works. . - , , a 

The whole of this incipient literary activity belonged 

to Asia Minor. From ‘Guides through towns and coun¬ 
tries ’ literature seems to have spread at an early time 
Guides through life, or philosophical “ 

-ire iscribed to Anaximander the Ionian (610-547 b.c.), 
and Pherekvdes the Syrian <540 B.c.). These names carry 

US into the broad daylight of history, for Anaximand r 

was the teacher of Anaximenes. Anaximenes of Anaxa 

L Anaxagoras of Perikles. At that time writing 

?vas a recognised art. and its cultivation had been render- 
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€d possible chiefly through trade with Eg\pt and the im¬ 
portation of papyros. In the time of Aischylos (500 n.c.) 
the idea of writing had become so familiar that he could 
use it again and again in poetical metaphors^, and there 
seems little reason why we should doubt that both Pcisis- 
tratos (528 b.c.) and Polykrates of Samos (523 b.c.) were 
among the first collectors of Greek manuscripts. 

In this manner the simple questions asked by Wolf 
helped to reduce the history of ancient Greek literature 
to some kind of order, particularly with reference to its 
first beginnings. 

It would therefore seem but reasonable that the iw'o 
first questions to be asked by the students of Sanskrit 
literature should have been: — 

1. At what time did the people of India become ac¬ 
quainted with an alphabet? 

2. At what time did they first use such alphabet 
tor literary purposes? 

Curiously enough, however, these questions remained 
in abeyance for a long time, and, as a consequence, it 
was impossible to introduce even the first elements of 
order into the chaos of ancient Sanskrit literature®. 

I can here state a few facts only. There are no in¬ 
scriptions to be found anywhere in India before the 
middle of the third century b.c. These inscriptions are 
Buddhist, put up during the reign of Asoka, the grand¬ 
son of Chandragupta, who was the contemporary of Selil¬ 
eus, and at whose court in Patalibothra, A^egasthenes 
lived as ambassador of Seleucus. Here, as you see, we 
are on historical ground. In fact, there is little dhubr 
that Asoka, the king who put up these inscriptions in 
several parts of his vast kingdom, reigned from 259-222 b.c. 

These inscriptions are written in two alphabets—one 
written from right to left, and clearly derived from an 
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Aram^an, that is, a Seniilic alphabet; the other writici: 
iiom left to right, and likewise an adaptation, and an 
artificial or systematic adaptation, of a Semitic alphabet to 
the requirements of an Indian language. That second 
alphabet became the source of all Indian alphabets, and 
of many alphabets carried chieHy by Buddhist teacher> 
far bevond the limits of India, though it is possible tluu 
the earliest Tamil alphabet may have been directly de¬ 
rived from the same Semitic source which supplied both 
the dextrorsum and the sinistrorsum alphabets of India. 

Here then we have the first fact, vh.^ that writing, 
even for monumental purposes, was unknown in India 
before the third century b.c. 

But writing for commercial purposes was known in 
India before that lime. Megasthenes was no doubt quite 
right when he said that the Indians did not know letters^, 
that their laws were not written, and that they adminis¬ 
tered justice from memory. But Nearchus, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, who sailed down the Indus 
("25 B.c.), and was therefore brought in contact with the 
merchants frequenting the maritime stations of India, 
was probably equally right in declaring that ‘the Indians 
wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten together. 
I'liese were no doubt commercial documents, contracts, 
it may be, with Phoenician or Egyptian captains, and thev 
wtHild prove nothing as to the existence in India at that 
lime of what we mean by a written literature. In fact. 
Nearchus himself affirms what Megasthenes said after him, 
namely that ‘the laws of the sophists in India were noi 
written.' If. at the same time, the Greek travellers in 
India speak of milestones, and of cattle marked by the 
Indians with various signs and also with numbers, all 
this would perfectly agree with what we know from other 
sources, that though the art of writing may have reached 
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India before the time of Alexander's conquest, its employ¬ 
ment for literary purposes cannot date from a much 
earlier time. 

Here then we are brought face to face with a most 
startling fact. Writing was unknown in India before the 
fourth century before Christ, and yet we are asked to 
believe that the Vedic literature in its three well-defined 
periods, the Mantra, Brahmana, and Sutra periods, goes 
back to at least a thousand vears before our era. 

Now the Rig-veda alone, which contains a collection 
■of ten books of hymns addressed to various deities, con¬ 
sists of 1017 (1028) poems, 10..*180 verses, and about 
15,^,826 words.*® How were these poems composed—for 
they are composed in very perfect metre—and how, after 
having being composed, were they handed down from 
1500 before Christ to 1500 after Christ the time to which 
most of our best Sanskrit MSS. belong? 

Entirely by memory. This may sound startling, but 
—what will sound still more startling, and yet is a fact 
that can easily be ascertained by anybody who doubts it 
—at the present moment, if every MS of the Rig-veda were 
lost, we should be able to recover the whole of it—from 
the memory of the Srotriyas in India. These native stu¬ 
dents learn the Veda by heart, and thev learn it from the 
mouth of their Guru, never from a MS., still less from my 

printed edition,—and after a time they teach it again to 
their pupils. 

I have had such students in my room at Oxford, who 
not only could repeat these hymns, but who repeated 
them with the proper accents (for the Vedic Sanskrit has 
accents like Greek), nay who, when looking through my 
printed edition of the Rig-veda, could point out a mis¬ 
print without the slightest hesitation. 

I can tell you more. There are hardly any various 
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readings m our MSS. of the Rig-veda. but various school. 

in India have their own readings of certain passages, and 

ey hand down those readings with great care. So, instead 

of collating MSS., as we do in Greek and Latin I have 

asked some friends of mine to collate those Vedic s’tudents. 

who carry their own Rig-veda in their memory-, and to 

et me have the various readings from these living autho¬ 
rities. ® 


Here then we are not dealing with theories, but with 
facts, which anybody may verify. The whole of the Rig- 
Aeda, and a great deal more, still exists at the present mo¬ 
ment in the oral tradition of a number of scholars who, if 
they liked, could write down eveiy^ letter, and every 
accent, exactly as we find them in our old MSS. 

Of course, this learning by heart is carried on under 
a strict discipline: it is, in fact, considered as a sacred duty. 
A native friend of mine, himself a very distinguished 
Vedic scholar, tells me that a bov, who is to be brought 
up as a student of the Rig-veda, has to spend about eight 
years in the house of his teacher. He has to learn ten 
books: first, the h)Tnns of the Rig-veda; then a prose 
treatise on sacrifices, called the BrahmaTia; then the so. 
called Forest-book or Aranyaka; then the rules on domestic 
ceremonies; and lastly, six treatises on pronunciation, 
grammar, ethnology, metre, astronomy, and ceremonial. 

These ten books, it has been calculated, contain nearly 
30.000 lines, each line leckcned as thirlv-two syllables, 

A pupil studies every dav, during the eight vcars of 
his theological apprenticeship, except on the holidays, 
which are called ‘non-reading days.’ There being 360 
davs in a lunar year, the eight years would give him 2880 
davs. Deduct from this 384 holidays, and you get 2496 
working days during the eight years. If you divide the 
number of lines, 30,000, by the number of working days,. 
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you get about twelve lines to be learnt each day, liiougb 
much time is taken up, in addition, for praciisiiig and 
rehearsing what has been learnt before. 

Now this is the state of things at present, ihougii I 
doubt whether it will last much longer, and I always im¬ 
press on my friends in India, and therefore impress on 
those also who will soon be settled as Civil Servants in 
India, the duty of trying to learn all that can still btr 
learnt from those living libraries. Much ancient Sanskrit 
lore will be lost for ever when that race of .Srolriyas be 
comes extinct. 

But now let us look back. About a thousand vears 

t 

ago a Chinese, of the name of I-tsing, a Buddhist, went 
to India to learn Sanskrit, in order to be able to translate 
some of the sacred books of his own religion, which were 
originally written in .Sanskrit, into Chinese. He left 
China in 671, twenty-five years after Hiouen-ihsang's re¬ 
turn. arrived at Tamralipti in India in 67.*?, and went to 
the great College and Monastery of Nalanda, where he 
studied Sanskrit. He returned to China in 695, and died 
in 713.^1 

In one of his works which we still possess in Chinese, 
he gives an account of what he saw in India, not only 
among his own co religionists, the Buddhists, but like¬ 
wise among the Brahmans.^- 

Of the Buddhist priests he says that after they have 
learnt to recite the five and the ten precepts, they are 
taught the 400 hymns of MatnAc/a, and afterward the 150 
h)Tnns of the same poet. When they are able to recite 
these, they begin the study of the Sutras of their Sacred 
Canon. They also learn by heart the Gatakamal-i", 
which gives an account of Buddha in former states of ex¬ 
istence. Speaking of what he calls the islands of the 
Southern Sea, which he visited after leaving India, I-tsing 
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Th k ^ South Sea. 

1 here both priests and laymen recite the GStakamala as 

they recite the hymns mentioned before; but it has not 
yet been translated into Chinese.’ 

One of tliese stories, he proceeds to say, was versified 

by a king (Aie-diih) and set to music, and was performed 

before the public with a band and dancing— evidently a 
Buddhist mystery play. ^ 

I-tsing then gives a short account of the system of 
■education. Children, he says, learn the forty-nine letters 
and the 10,000 compound letters when they are six years 
old, and generally finish them in half a year. This cor¬ 
responds to about 300 verses, each sloka of thirty-two 
syllables. It was originally taught by Mahesvara. At 
eight yeais, children begin to learn the grammar of 
Panini, and know it after about eight months. It con¬ 
sists of 1,000 slokas, called Sutras. 

Then follows the list of roots (dhatu) and the three 
appendices (khila), consisting again of 1,000 slokas. 
Boys begin the three appendices when they are ten years 
old, and finish them in three vears. 

When they have reached the age of fifteen, they begin 

4 * * p on the grammar (Sutra) and spend 

five years in learning it. And here I-tsing gives the fol¬ 
lowing advice to his countrymen, many of whom came to 
India to learn Sanskrit, but seem to have learnt it ver>^ 

f 

imperfectly. ‘If men of China,’ he writes, ‘go to India, 
Avishing to studv there, ihev should fim of all learn these 
grammatical works, and then only other subjects; if not, 
thev will merely waste their labour. These works should 
be learnt by heart. But this is suited for men of high 

quality only.They should study hard day and 

night, without letting a moment pass for idle repose. 
They should be like Confucius, through whose hard study 
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the binding of his Yih-king was three times cut asunckr. 
being worn awayi like Sui-shih, who used to read -t 
book repeatedly one hundred times.’ Then follows a 
remark, more intelligible in Clhinese than in English. 
‘The hairs of a bull are counted by thousands, the horn 
of a unicorn is only one.’ 

I-tsing then speaks of the high degree of perfection 
to which the memory of these students attained, boifi 
among Buddhists and heretics. ‘Such men/ he says, ‘could 
commit to memory the contents of two volumes, Icariung 
them only once.’ 

And then turning to the hrreiic^, or what tve should 
call the orthodox Brahmans, he says: ‘The Brahmans 
are regarded throughout the live divisions of India as iIn¬ 
most respectable. They do not walk with the other three* 
castes, and other mixed classes of people are still further 
dissociated from them. They revere their Scriptures, the 

four Vedas, containing about 100.000 verses.The 

Vedas are handed down from mouth to mouth, not written 
on paper. There are in every generation some intelligent 

Brahmans who can recite (hose 100,000 verses.1 

myself saw such men.’ 

Here then we have an cyc-w'itness Avho, in ilu- 
seventh century after Christ, visited India, learnt Sanskrit, 
and spent about twenty years in diflerent monasteries—a 
man who had no theories of his own about oral tradition, 
but, who. on the contrary, as coming from China, was 
quite familiar with the idea of a written, nay, of a printed 
literature:—and yet what docs he say? ‘The Vedas arc noi 
wTitten on paper, but handed down from mouth to 
mouth.’ 

Now, I do not quite agree here with I-tsing. At all 
events, who must not conclude from what he says that 
there existed no Sanskrit MSS. at all at his time? Wc 
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ouTU'sLr'MS^ ''™ “"'”V 

and .ransS „e f' t'" 

MSS nf ir , , ^ y therefore there were 

MSS. of the Vedai also ,n existence. But I-tsin. for all 

at, was rjght tn supposing that these MSS. were not 
Imved to be used bv students, and that they had always 
to learn the Veda by heart and from the mouth of a pro 

hw books 

Ian-books severe punishments are threatened against per- 

MSS t' t7' ^ *hows that 

nith the ancient privileges of the Brahmans, as the only 
legu.mate teachers of their sacred scriptures. 

If now, after having heard this account of I-tsinn- we 
go back for about another thousand years, we shaU feel 
less sceptical in accepting the evidence which we find in 
the so-called Piatisakhyas. that is, collections of rules 
which, so far as we know at present, go back to the fifth 
ceimiry before our era, and which tell us almost exactly 
the same as what we can see in India at the present mo¬ 
ment. namely that the education of children of the three 
twue-born castes, (he Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, and 
V.iivvas, consisted in their passing at least eight years in 

the house of a Gum, and learning by heart the ancient 
\'cdic h)Tnns. 


The art of teaching had even at that early time been 
reduced to a perfect svstem. and at that time certainly 
there is not the slightest trace of anything, such as a book, 
nr skin, or parchment, a sheet of paper, pen or ink, being 
known even by name to the people of India; while every 
expression connected with wdiat w'e should call literature, 
points to a literature (we cannot help using that w'ord) 
existing in memory only, and being handed down with the 
most scnipulous cave bv means of oral tradition. 
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I had to enter into these details because I know that, 
with our ideas of literature, it requires an eflort to unaj^uie 
the bare possibility of a large amount of poolry, and si.ll 
more of prose, existing in any but a written form. And 
yet here too we only see what we see elsewhere, namely 
that man. before the great discoveries of civilization van- 
made, was able by greater individual efforts to adneve 
what to us, accustomed to easier contrivances, seems abnos! 
impossible. So-called savages were able to (hip (Imis, to 
get fire by rubbing sticks of wood, wliich baffles our liandi 
est workmen. Are we to suppose that, il ihey wished 
to preserve some songs which, as tbev believed, had 
once secured them the favour of their gods, had broughi 
rain from heaven, or led them on to victorv. thev w'ould 
have found no means of doing so? Wc have onlv to read 
such accounts as. for instance, Mr. William Wyaii Cfill 
has given us in his ‘Historical Sketches of Savage Life in 
Polvnesia/^'^ to see how anxious even savages arc to pre- 

d 

serve the records of their ancient heroes, kings, and gods, 


particularly when the dignity or nobility of certain families 
depends on these songs, or when they contain what might 
be called the title-deeds to large estates. And that (be 
Vedic Indians were not the onlv savages of aniiqiiitv who 
discovered the means of presening a large literature bv 
means of oral tradition, we may learn from Clasar’\ not 
a very credulous witness, who tells us that the ‘Druids 
were said to know a large number of verses bv heart; that 
some of them spent twenty years in learning them, and 
that thev considered it wrong to commit them to writ 
ing’—exactly the same storv which wc hear in India. 

We must return once more to the question of dates. 
We have traced the existence of the Veda, as handed down 
by oral tradition, from our davs to the davs of Ltsing in 
the seventh century after Christ, and again to the period 
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■of the Pr-iti,akhyas, in the fifth 


century befon 


In that fifth century b.c. took place the rise of B..H 

a .digi„„ bail, up „„ .be'^ n,i„, 7^ Ve& 
«l.S»n, and founded, so ,o say, „„ ,he denial oMhe 

WlKiteser exists therefore of Vedic literature must 
be accommodated tsithiu the centuries preceding the rise 

o Buddhtsm. and ,1 1 tell you tha, there are thre'e per J 
ric hteiatine to be accommodated, the third presup¬ 
posing the second, and the second the first, and that e,en 
that first period presents us with a collection, and a svste. 
matte collection of Vedic hymns, 1 think you will agree 
With me that it is from no desire for an extreme antiquity 
but simply from a re.spect for facts, that students of the 
Veda have come to the conclusion that these hymns, of 
which the M.SS. do not carry us back beyond the fifteenth 

ccntiirv after Christ, took their origin in the fifteenth 
century before Christ. 

One fact I must mention once more, because I think 
It may carry conviction even against the stoutest sceptic- 

i-sni. 

I mentioned that the earliest inscriptions discovered 

in India, belong to the reign of King A.seka^ the grandson 

of f:handragupla. who reigned from 259-222 before Christ. 

AMku is the language of those it scriptions? Is it the Sans- 

*krit of the Vedic hvnins? Certainly not. Is it the later 

Sanskrit of the Rrahma//as and Siitras? Certainly not. 

These inscripiions are written in the local dialects as then 

spoken in India, and these local dialects differ from the 

graminat'.ral Sanskrit .about as much as Italian does from 
Larin. 

A\hat follows from this? First, that the archaic Sans- 
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krit of the Veda had ceased to be spoken before the third 
century b.c. Secondly, that even the later literary and 
gi'animatical Sanskrit was no longer spoken and under¬ 
stood by the people at large; that Sanskrit therclore liad 
ceased, nay, we may say, had long ceased to be the spoken 
language of the country when Buddhism arose, and tliat 
tnerefore the youth and manhood of the ancient Vcdic 
language lie far beyond the period that gave birth to the 
teaching of Buddha, who, though he may have known 
Sanskrit, and even Vedic Sanskrit, insisted again and 
again on the duty that his disciples should preach his- 
doctrines in the language of the people whom they wished 
to benefit. 

And now, when the time allotted to me is nearly at 
an end, I find, as it always happens, that I have not been 
able to say one half of what I hoped to say as to thc 
lessons to be learnt by us in India, even with regard to 
this one branch of human knowledge only, the study of 
the origin of religion. I hope, however, I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in showing you the entirely netv aspect which the 
old problem of the theogony, or the origin and growth of 
the Devas or gods, assumes from the light thrown upon 
it by the Veda. Instead of positive theories, we now have 
positive facts, such as you look for in vain an^'^vhere else; 
and though there is still a considerable interval between 
the Devas of the Veda, even in their highest form, and 
such concepts as Zeus, Apollon, and Athene, yet the chief 
riddle is solved, and we know now at last what stuff the 
gods of the ancient world were made of. 

But this theogonic process is but one side of the an¬ 
cient Vedic religion, and there are two other sides of at 
least the same importance and of even a deeper interest 
to us. 

There are in fact three religions in the Veda, or. if 
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I may say so, three naves in one gieat temple, reared, as 
it were, before our eyes by poets, prophets, and philoso¬ 
phers. Here, too, we can watch the work and the work¬ 
men. We have not to deal with hard formulas only, with 
unintelligible ceremonies, or petrified fetishes. We can 
see how the human mind arrives by a perfectly rational 
process at all its later irrationalities. This is what distin¬ 
guishes the \Tda from all other Sacred Books. Much, no 
doubt, in the Veda also, and in the VTdic ceremonial, is 
already old and unintelligible, hard and petrified. But in 
Tiiany cases the development of names and concepts, their 
transition from the natural to the supernatural, from the 
individual to the general, is still going on, and it is for 
that \ery reason that we find it so difficult, nay almost 
impossible, to translate the growing thoughts of the Veda 
into the full-grown and more than full-gi'own language of 

our lime. 

Let us take one of the oldest words for god in the 
\'e(la. such as deva, the Latin dens. The dictionaries tell 
voLi iliat deva means god and gods, and so, no doubt, 
it does. But if we always translated deva in the Vedic 
hvmns by god. we should not be translating, but com- 
plctelv transforming the thoughts of the Vedic poets. I do 
not mean onlv that oiir idea of God is totally different 
from the idea that was intended to be expressed by deva; 
l)ut e\en the Greek and Roman concept of gods would 
>)C totally inadequate to convey the thoughts imbedded 
in the Vedic deva. Deva meant originally bright, and 
nothing else. Meaning bright, it was constantly used of 
the skv, the stars, the sun. the dawn, the day, the spring, 
the rivers, the earth; and when a poet wished to speak of 
all of these hv one and the same word—by what we 
should call a general term—he called them all Devas. 
\Vlicn that had been done, Deva did no longer mean ‘the 
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Bright ones,’ but the name com|nehciided all the quali¬ 
ties which the sky and the sun and the dawn shared iit 
common, excluding only those that were peculiar to eatin 

Here you see how, by llie simplest process, the Devas, 
the bright ones, might become and did become the 
Devas, the heavenly, the kind, ilie poweriul, the invisi¬ 
ble, the immortal—and, in the end, something very like 
the Theoi of the Greeks and the Dii of the Romans. 

In this way one Beyond, the Beyond of Nature, was 
built up in the ancient religion of the Veda, and peopled 
with Devas, and Asuras, and Vasus, and Adityas, all 
names for the bright solar^ celestial, diurnal, and vernal 
powers of nature, without altogether excluding, however, 
even the dark and unfriendly powers, those of the night, 
of the dark clouds, or of winter, capable of mischief, but 
always destined in the end to succumb to the valour and 
strength of their bright antagonists. 

We now come to the second nave of the Vedic 
temple, the second Beyond that was dimly perceived, and 
grasped and named by the ancient Risliis, namely the 
world of the Departed Spirits. 

There was in India, as elsewhere, another very early 
faith, springing up naturally in the hearts of the people, 
that their fathers and mothers, when they departed this 
life, departed to a Beyond, wherever it might be, either 
in the East from whence all the bright Devas seemed to 
come, or more commonly in the West, the land to which 
they seemed to go, called in the Veda the realm of Yama 
or the setting sun. The idea that beings which once had 
been, could ever cease to be, had not yet entered their 
minds: and from the belief that ihcir fathers existed 
somewhere, though they couki <ec them no more, tliere 
arose the belief in another Beyond, and the germs of 
another religion. 
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Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite im¬ 
perceptible or extinct even after their death. Theii 
piesence continued to be felt in the ancient laws and 
customs of the family, most of which rested on their will 
and their authority. While their fathers were alive and 
strong, their will was law; and when, after their death, 
doubts or disputes arose on points of law" or custom, it 
was but natural that the memory and the authority of the 
fathers should be appealed to to settle such points—that 
the law should still be their w'ill. 

Thus Manu says (IV. 178): ‘On the path on w^hich 
his fathers and grandfathers have ’ w*alked, on that 
path of good men let him walk, and he will not 
go wrong.’ 

In the same manner then in which, out of the bright 
powers of nature, the Devas or gods had arisen, there 
arose out of predicates shared in common by the depart¬ 
ed, such as pitris, fathers, preta, gone aw^ay, another 
general concept, what wc should call Manes, the kind 
ones, Ancestors^ Shades, Spirits or Ghosts, whose ww- 
sliip was now^here more fully developed than in India. 
That common name, Pitn's or Fathers, gradually attract¬ 
ed tow-ards istelf all that the fathers shared in common. 
It came to mean not only fathers, but invisible, kind, 
powerful, immortal, heavenly beings, and w-e can w"atch 
in the Veda» better perhaps than anywhere else, the in¬ 
evitable, yet most touching metamorphosis of ancient 
thought'.—the love of the child for father and mother 
l)ecoming transfigured into an instinctive belief in the 

immortality of the soul. 

It is strange, and really more than strange, that not 
only should this important and prominent side of the 
ancient religion of the Hindus have been ignored, but 
that of late its very existence should have been doubted. 
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I feel obliged, therefore, to add a few words in support 
of what I have said just now of the supreme importance 
of this belief in and this worship of ancestral spirits il^ 
India from the most ancient to the most modern times. 
Herbert Spencer, who has done so much in calling atten¬ 
tion to ancestor worship as a natural ingredient of religiois 
among all savage nations, declares in the most emphatic 
manner,^® ‘that he has seen it implied, that he has heard 
it in conversation, and that he now has it before him in. 
print, that no Indo-European or Semitic nation, so far as 
we know, seems to have made a religion of the worship, 
of the dead.’ I do not doubt his words, but I think that 
on so important a point, Herbert Spencer ought to have 
named his authorities. It seems to me almost impossible 
that anybody who has ever opened a book on India 
should have made such a statement. There are hymns in. 
the Rig-veda addressed to the Fathers. There are full 
descriptions of the worship due to the Fathers in the 
Brahmanas and .Siitras. The epic poems, the law books, 
the Puranas, all are brimful of allusions to ancestral 
offerings. The whole social fabric of India, with its laws 
of inheritance and marriage.*^ rests on a belief in the 
Manes,—and yet we are told that no Indo-European 

nation seems to have made a religion of the worship of 
the dead. 

The Persians had their Fravashis. the Greeks their 
Theoi Patrooi and their daimones,’* while among the 
Romans the Lares familiares and the Ditn Manes were 
worshipped more zealously than any other gods.^” 
Manu goes so far as to tell us in one place: ‘An obla¬ 

tion by Brahmans to their ancestors transcends an obla¬ 


tion to the deities;’ and yet w'e 
European nation seems to have 
worship of the dead. 


are told that no Indo- 
made a religion of the 
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Such things ought really not to be, if there is to be 
any progress in historical research, and I cannot help 
thinking that tvhat Herbert Spencer meant was probably 
no more than that some scholars did not admit that the 
worship of the dead formed the whole of the religion of 
any of the Indo-European nations. That, no doubt, is 
perfectly true, but it would be equally true, I believe, of 
almost any other religion. And on this point again the 
students of anthropology will learn more, I believe, from 
the \'eda than from anv other book. 

In the Veda the Pitr/s. or fathers, are invoked toge¬ 
ther with the Devas, or gods, but they are not confounded 
■\vith them. The Devas never become Pitns, and though 
such adjectives as deva are sometimes applied to the 
Piu/s, and they are raised to the rank of the older classes 

of Devas,it is easv to see that the Pitr/s and Devas had 

^ / 

each their independent origin, and that they represent 
two totally distinct phases of the human mind in the 
creation of its objects of worship. This is a lesson which 
ought never to be forgotten. 

'W'e read in the Rig-veda: ‘May the rising Dawns 
protect me, may the flowing Rivers protect me, may the 
firm Mountains protect me, may the Fathers protect me 
at this invocation of the gods.’-* Here nothing can be 
clearer than the separate existence of the Fathers, apart 
from the Dawns, the Rivers, and the Mountains, though 
they are included in one common Devahuti, or invoca¬ 
tion of the gods. 

\Ve must distinguish, however, from the very fiist. 
lietwccu two classes, or rather between two concepts of 
Faihcrs, the one comprising the distant, half-forgotten, 
and almost mythical ancestors of certain families or of 
what would have been to the poets of the Veda, the 
whole human race, the other consisting of the fathers who 
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had but lately departed, and who were still, as it were, 
personally remembered and revered. 

The old ancestors in general approach more nearly 
to the gods. They are often represented as having gone 
to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the departed, and to 
live there in company with some of the Devas.®^ , 

We sometimes read of the great-grandfathers being 
in heaven, the grandfathers in the sky, the fathers on the 
earth, the first in company with the Adityas, the second 
with the Rudras, the last with the Vasus. All these are 
individual poetical conceptions.** 

Yama himself is sometimes invoked as if he were one 
of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or that trod 
the path of the Fathers*'' leading to the common sunset 
in the West.*® Still his real Deva-like nature is never 
completely lost, and, as the god of the setting sun, he is 
indeed the leader of the Fathers, but not one of the 
Fathers himself.** 

Many of the benefits which men enjoyed on earth 
were referred to the Fathers, as having first been pro¬ 
cured and first enjoyed by them. They performed the 
first sacrifices, and secured the benefits arising from them. 
Even the great events in nature, such as the rising of the 
sun. the light of the day and the darkness of the night, 
•were sometimes referred to them, and they were praised 
for having broken open the dark stable of the morning 
and having brought out the cow's, that is, the days.** 
They were even praised for having adorned the night 
with stars, w'hile in later w’ritings the stars are said to be 
the lights of the good people who have entered into 

among the 

ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The Fathers are 
called in the Veda truthful (satya), wise (suvidatra), 
righteous (r/tavat), poets (kavf), leaders (pathikrft), and 


heaven.*® Similar ideas, w'e know, prevailed 
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one of their most frequent epithets is somya, delighting 
in Soma, Soma being the ancient intoxicating beverage of 
the Vedic ftishis, which was believed to bestow immorta¬ 
lity/'® but which had been lost, or at all events had 
become difficult to obtain by the Aryas, after their 
migiation into the Punjab.^^ 

The families of the Bh?7gus, the Angiras, the Athar- 
vans-- all have their Pitr/'s or Fathers, who are invoked 
to sit down on the grass and to accept the offerings placed 
there for them. Even the name of Pitnyagnfl, sacrifice 
of the Fathers, occurs already in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda.®^ 


The following is one of the hymns of the Rig-veda 
by which those ancient Fathers were invited to come to 
their sacrifice (Rig-veda X. 15)^*: — 

1. ‘^^ay the Soma-loving Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and middle, arise. May the gentle and righteous 
Fathers who have come to life (again), protect us in 
these invocations! 

2. ‘May this salutation be for the Fathers to-day, 
for those who have departed before or after; whether they 
now dwell in the sky above the earth, or among the 
blessed people. 

fl. ‘I invited the wise Fathers. . . may they come 
hither quickly, and sitting on the grass readily partake 

of the poured-out draught! 

4. ‘Come hither to us with your help, you Fathers 
who sit on the grass! We have prepared these libations 
for you, accept them! Come hither with your most blessed 
protection, and give us health and wealth without fail! 

5. ‘The Some-loving Fathers have been called hither 
(o their dear viands which are placed on the grass. Let 
them approach, let them listen, let them bless, let them 

protect us! 
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6. ‘Bending yoiir 
accept all this sacrifice, 
any wrong that we may 


knee and sitting on my right. 
Do not hurt us, O Fathers^ for 
have committed against you, men 


as w’e are. 


7. ‘When you sit down on the lap of the red dawns, 
grant wealth to the generous mortal! O Fathers, give of 

your treasure to the sons of this man here, and bestow 
vigour here on us! 

8. ‘May Yama, as a friend with friends, consume 
the offerings according to his wish, united with those 
old Soma-loving Fathers of ours, the Vasish///as, who 
arranged the Soma draught. 

9. Clome hither, O Agni, with those wise and 
truthful Fathers who like to sit down near the hearth, 
who thirsted when yearning for the gods, who knew the 
sacrifice, and who were strong in praise with their songs. 

10. ‘Come, O Agni, with those ancient fathers who 
like to sit dow*^n near the hearth, who for ever praise the 
gods, the truthful, w'ho eat and drink our oblations, 
making company with Indra and the gods. 

^ hers, \ ou who have been consumed by 

Agni, come here, sit down on your seats, you kind guides! 
Eat of the offerings which we have placed on the turf, 
and then grant us wealth and strong offspring! 

12. ‘O Agni, O Gatavedas’s, at our request thou 

hast carried the offerings, having first rendered them 

sweet. Thou gavest them to the Fathers, and thev fed 

on then share. Eat also. O god, the proffered obla¬ 
tions ! 

1-8. ‘The Fathers who are here, and the Fathers who 

are not here, those whom we know, and those whom we 

know not, thou, Gafavedas, knowest how many they 

are, accept the well-made sacrifice with the sacrificial 
portions ! 
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14. ‘To those who, whether burnt bv fire or not 

burnt by fire, rejoice in their share in the ftiklst of heaven, 

grant thou. O King, that their body may take that life 
\\ Inch thev wish for I ' 

Oisiinct fioii'i the \\'OFship offered to these priniiti\'e 
ancestors, is the reverence which from an early time was 

ren to their departed father, soon 
also to their grandfather. and great-grandfather. The 

ceremonies in which these more personal feelings found 
expression were of a more domestic character, and allowed 
therefore of greater local variety. 

It would be Cjuiie impossible to gi\e here even an 
abstract only of the minute regidations which liave been 
preserved to us in the Brahmanas, the .S'rauta. Gr/hva. 

4 

and SumaN a/:arika Sutras, the Law-books, and a mass of 
later manuals on the performance of endless rites, all in¬ 
tended to honour the Departed. Such are the ininule 
prescriptions as to times and seasons, as to altars and 
offerinGt"^. as to the number and shape of the sacrificial 
vessels, as to the proper postures of the sacrificers, and 
the different arrangements of the vessels, that it is extreme- 
Iv difficult to catch hold of what we reallv care for, 
namclv. the thought'-' and intentions of those Acho first 
devised all these intricacies. Much has been written on 
this class of sacrifices bv European scholars also, begin¬ 
ning with Colebrooke’s excellent essavs on ‘The Reli- 
gious Ceremonies of the Hindus.’^® But when we ask 
the simple question, AVhat was the thought from whence 
all this outward ceremonial sprang, and what was the 
natural craving of the human heart which it seemed to 
satisf\. wc hardly get an intelligible answer an\'where. 
Tt is true that ,Srnddhas continue to be performed all over 
India to the present dav, but we know how widely the 
modern ceremonial has diverged from the rules laid down 
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in the old Sastras, and it is quite clear from the descrip¬ 
tions given to us by recent travellers that no one can. 
understand the purport even of these survivals of the 
old ceremonial, unless he understands Sanskrit and cam 
read the old Sutras. We are indeed told in full detail 
how the cakes were made which the Spirits were sup¬ 
posed to eat. how many stalks of grass were to be used on- 
which they had to be offered, how long each stalk ought 
to be, and in what direction it should be held. All the 
things which teach us nothing are explained to us in 
abundance, but the few things which the true scholar 
really cares for are passed over, as if they had no interest 
to us at all, and have to be discovered under heaps of 
rubbish. 

In order to gain a little light, I think we ought to 
distinguish between— 

1. The daily ancestral sacrifice, the Pitnyagna, as 
one of the five Great Sacrifices (Mahayagnas); 

2 The monthly ancestral sacrifice, the Pinda-pitir/- 
yagna, as part of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice; 

3. The funeral ceremonies on the death of a house¬ 
holder; 

4. The Agapes, or feasts of love and charity, com¬ 
monly called Sraddhas, at which food and other charitable 
gifts were bestowed on deserving persons in memory of 
the deceased ancestors. The name of Sraddha belongs 
properly to this last class only, but it has been transferred 
to the second and third class of sacrifices also, because 
Sraddha formed an important part in them. 

The daily Pitnyagna or Ancestor-worship is one of 
the five sacrifices, sometimes called the Great Sacrifices''^, 
which every married man ought to perform day by day. 
They are mentioned in the Gnhyasiitras^®, as Devayagfia. 
for the Devas, Bhiitayagna for animals &:c., Pifnyag?7a, 
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fhl for Brahman, i.e., study oi 

^he \eda, and Manushyayagfia, for men, i.e., hospitality, 

Manu3® tells us the same, namely, that a married 
anan has five great religious duties to perform:_ 

Brahma-sacrifice, i.e. the studying and teach¬ 
ing of the Veda (sometimes called Ahuta). 

2. The Pitr/ sacrifice, i.e. the offering of cakes and 
-^vater to the Manes (sometimes called Prarita). 

3. The Deva-sacrifice, i.e., the offering of oblations 
Xo the Gods (sometimes called Huta). 

The Bhiita-sacrifice, i.e. the giving of food to 
living creatures (sometimes called Prahuta). 

The Manushya-sacrifice, i.e. the receiving of 

■guests with hospitality (sometimes called Brahmva- 
huta"*®). 

The performance of this daily Pitrtyagna seems to 
liave been extremely simple. The householder had to 
put his sacred cord on the right shoulder, to say ‘Svadha 
to the Fathers.’ and to throw the remains of certain 
offerings towards the Southey 

The human impulse to this sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
can be called, is clear enough. The five ‘great sacrifices’ 
■comprehended in early times the whole duty of man from 
■day to day. They were connected with his daily meaP®. 
When this meal was preparing, and before he could touch 
It himself, he was to offer something to the Gods, a Vai.?- 
vadeva offering.'** in which the chief deities were Agpni, 
Soma, the Visve Devas. Dhanvantari, a kind of Aescula¬ 
pius, Kuhn and Anumati (phases of the moon), Pragapati, 
lord of creatures. Dyava-pr/thivi, Heaven and Elarth, and 
‘Svish/akrit, the fire on the hearth. 

After having thus satisfied the Gods in the four quar¬ 
ters, the householder had to throw some oblations into 
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the open air, which were intended for animals, and in 
some cases for invisible beings, ghosts, and such like. 
Then he was to remember the Departed, the Pitris, with 
some offerings; but even after having done this he was 
not yet to begin his own repast, unless he had also given 
something to strangers (atithis). 

When all this had been fulfilled, and when, besides, 
the householder, as we should say, had said his daily 
prayers, or repeated what he had learnt of the Veda, 
then and then only was he in harmony with the world 
that surrounded him, the five Great Sacrifices had been 
performed by hiin^ and he was free from all the sins 
arising from a thoughtless and selfish life. 

This Pitr/yagna, as one of the live daily sacrifices, is 
described in the Brahmanas, the Grihya and Samaya- 
Aarika Sutras, and, of course, in the legal Samhiias. 

thu^ ‘orthodox Brahmans 
to this day profess to obser\’e all these five ceremonies, 
but that in reality only the offerings to the gods and 
manes are strictly observed, while the reading is completed 
by the repetition of the Gayatri only, and charity and 
feeding of animals are casual and uncertain.* 

Quite different from (his simple daily ancestral 
offering is the Pitnyagna or Pi/zr/a-pilnyagna. which forms 


Rajendralal Mitra". informs us 


part of many of the statutable saciifircs, and, first of all. 


of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice. Here again ihc 
human motive is intelligible enough. It \vas the contem¬ 


plation of the regular course of nature, the discover)’ of 
order in the coming and going of ihe heavenly bodies, 
the growing confidence in some ruling pow’er of the 
world which lifted man’s thoughts from his daily work 
to higher regions, and filled his heart with a desire lo 


approach these higher powers with praise, thanksgiving, 
and offerings. And it was at such moments as the waning 
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Ot the moon that his thoughts would most naturally turn 
<> those whose life had ivaned, whose bright faces rvere 
no longer visible on earth, his fathers %r ancestor? 

heiefore at the verv beginning of the New-Moon sacri¬ 
fice, we are told in the Br3hmanas» and in the Srauta- 
Mitias that a Pitnyagna. a sacrifice to the Fathers, has to 
be perfomied. A A'aru or pie had to be prepared in the 
Dakshmagm. the southern fire, and the offerings, con¬ 
sisting of water and round cakes (pindas), were specially 
dedicated to father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
tvhile the wife of the sacrifice!-, if she wished for a son, 
tilloAvcd to C3t oiic of tile Ctikes*^. 


Similar ancestral offerings took place during other 

sacrifices too, of which the Neiv and Full-Moon sacrifices 
form the general type. 

It may be quite true that these two kinds of ances¬ 
tral sacrifices have the same object and share the same 
name, but their character is different; and if. as has often 
been the case, thev are mixed up together, we lose the 
most important lessons which a study of the ancient 
ceremonial should teach us. I cannot describe the differ- 
eiire between these two Pitr/vagnas more decisively than 
bv pointing out that the former was performed by the 
failicr of a family, or, if we may say so, by a laMnan. the 
la Iter by a regular priest, or a class of priests, selected by 
the sacrificer to act in his behalf. As the Hindus them¬ 
selves Avould pul it, the former is a gWhya, a domestic, 
the later a srauta, a priestlv ceremony*'. 

^Ve now come to a third class of ceremonies which 
are likewise domestic and personal, but which differ 
from the two preceding ceremonies by their occasional 
(liaracter, I mean the funeral, as distinct from the ances¬ 
tral ceremonies. In one respect these funeral ceremonies 
mn\ represent an earlier phase of worship than the daily 
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and monthly ancestral sacrifices. They lead up lo them, 
and, as it were, prepare the departed ior ilieir Inline 
dignity as Pitns or Ancestors. On the other hand, ilie 
conception of Ancestors in general must liavc exisied 
before any departed person could have been raised lo iliat 
rank, and I therefore preferred to dcscril)c the aiuesiral 
sacrifices first. 

Nor need I enter here very fully into the diaradei 
of the special funeral ceremonies of India. I des(ril)ed 
them in a special paper, ‘On Sepulture and Sadifirial 
Customs in the Veda/ nearly thirty years ago’'*. Tlieii 
spirit is the same as that of tlic funeral ceiemoiiies ol 
Greeks. Romans, Slavonic, and Teutonic nations, and tin- 
coincidences between them all are often most sniprisiiig. 

In Vedic times the people in India both bnrni and 
buried their dead, and they did this with a certain solem¬ 
nity, and, after a time, according to fixed rules. Theii 
ideas about the status of the departed, after their body 
had been burnt and their ashes buried, varied considci- 
ably, but in the main they .seem to have belie\cd in a life 
to come, not very different from our life on earth, and 
in the power of the departed to confer blessings on their 
descendants. It soon therefore became the interest of 
the survivors to secure the favour of their departed fiicncK 
by observances and offerings which, at first, were the spon¬ 
taneous manifestation of human feelings, but which soon 
became traditional, technical, in fact, ritual. 

On the day on which the corpse had been burnt, the 
relatives (samanodakas) bathed and poured out a handful 
of water to the deceased, pronouncing his name and that, 
of his family'*®. At sunset they returned home, and, as 
was but natural, they were told to cook nothing during 
the first night, and to observe certain rules during the 
next day up to ten davs, according to the character of the 
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deceased These were days of mourning, or, as they were 

ahensatds called, days of impurity, when the mourners 

withdrew from contact with the world, and shrank by a 

natural .mpulse from the ordinarv occupations and plea¬ 
sures of life"*. ^ 


Then followed the collecting of the ashes on the 
11th, bth or lath dav of the dark half of the moon. On 

Teturn.ng from thence thev bathed, and then offered what 
tsas called a .Sraddha to the departed. 

This word Sraddha, which meets us here for the 

first time, is full of interesting lessons, if only properly 

understood. First of all it should be noted that it is 

absent, not only from the hvmns, but, so far as ^^'e know 

at present, e\'en from the ancient Brahmanas. It seems 

therefore a word of a more modern origin. There is a 

passage in Apastamba^s Dhamia-sutras which betravs. on 

the pan of the author, a consciousness of the more modern 
origin of the .Sraddhas:"! 

Tormerlv men and gods lived together in this world. 
Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to 
lieavcn. but men were left behind. Those men who per¬ 
form sacrifices in the same manner as the gods did, dwelt 
(after death) with the gods and Brahman in heaven. Now 
(seeing men left behind) Manu revealed this ceremony 
which is designated bv the word .Sraddha/ 

.Sraddha has assumed manv^- meanings, and Manu^^, 
for instance, uses it almost svnonvmously with pitr/- 
vagn- But its original meaning seems to have been 
‘that which is given with sraddha or faith/ i.e. charity 
bestowed on deserving persons, and, more particularly, 
on Brahma/tas. The gift was called sraddha, but the act 
itself also was called by the same name. The word is best 
explained bv Naravana in his commentary on the 
Gnhva-sntras of .Asvnlavana (IV.7). 'Sraddha is that 
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which is given in faith to Brahmans for ilie sake of the 
Fa liters. 

Such charitable gifts flowed most naturally and abun¬ 
dantly at the time of a man’s death, or whenever his 
memory was revived by happy or unliappy events in a 
family, and hence Sraddha has become the general name 
for ever so many sacred acts commemorative of the de¬ 
parted. We hear of Siaddhas not only at funerals, but 
at joyous events also, when presents were bestowed in the 
name of the family, and therefore in the tiame of the 

ancestors also, on all who had a right to that distinc¬ 
tion. 


It is a mistake therefore to look upon Siaddhas simply 
as offerings of water or cakes to the Fathers. An offering 
to the Fathers was, no doubt, a symbolic part of each 
Sraddha, but its more important character was charity 
bestowed in memory of the Fathei-s. 


This, in time, gave rise to much abuse, like the alms 
bestowed on the Church during the Middle Ages. But 
m the beginning the motive was excellent. It was simply 
a wish to benefit others, arising from the conviction, felt 
more strongly in the presence of death than at any other 
time, that as we can carry nothing out of this world, wc 
ought to do as much good as possible in the tvorld with 
our worldly goods. At Srgddhas the Br-dimanas were 
said to represent the sacrificial fire into which the gifts 
should be thrown^f. if translate here Brahmatias 
by priests, we can easily understand why there should 
have been in later times so strong a feeling against 

Sraddha,. But pri«, is a very bad renSerinR of 

Brahmatia. The Brahmatias were, socially and intellec¬ 
tually. a class of men of high breeding. They were a re 
cognised and, no doubt, a most essential element in the 
ancient society of India. A^ they lived for others and 
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were excluded from most of the lucrative pursuits of life 
Jt was a social, and it soon became a religious duty that 
they should be supported by the community at ’large 
Great care was taken that the recipients of such bounty 
as was bestowed at Sraddhas should be strangers, neither 
friends nor enemies, and in no way related to the famUy. 
Thus Apastamba says:^® ‘The food eaten (at a Sraddha) 
by persons related to the giver is a gift offered to gob¬ 
lins. It reaches neither the Manes nor the Gods.’ A 
man who tried to curry favour by bestowing Sraddhika 
gifts, was called by an opprobrious name, a 5raddha- 

W^ithout denying therefore that in later times the 
system of Sraddhas may have degenerated, I think we can 
perceive that it sprang from a pure source, and, what for 
our present purpose is even more important, from an in¬ 
telligible source. 

Let us now return to the passage in the Grihya- 
sutras of Asvalavana, where we met for the first time with 
the name of Sraddha.®* It was the Sraddha to be 
given for the sake of the Departed, after his ashes had 
"been collected in an urn and buried. This Sraddha is 
called ekoddishfa®® or, as we should say, personal. It 
was meant for one person only, not for the three ancestors, 
nor for all the ancestors. Its object was in fact to raise 
the departed to the rank of a Pitn, and this had to be 
achieved by Sraddha offerings continued during a whole 
year. This at least is the general, and, most likely, the 
original rule. Apastamba says that the Sraddha for a de¬ 
ceased relative should be performed every day during 
the year, and that after that a monthly Sraddha only 
should- be performed or none at all, that' is, no more per¬ 
sonal Sraddha*®, because the departed shares henceforth 
in the regular Parva»a-traddhas.*i Sankhayana says the 
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sarae,*^ namely that the personal 5raddha lasts for a year, 
and that then ‘the Fourth’ is dropped, i.e. the great¬ 
grandfather was dropped, tire grandfather became the 
great-grandfather, the father the grandfather, while the 
lately Departed occupied the father’s place among the 
three principal Pitris”. This was called the Sapindi- 
karana, i. e., the elevating of the departed to the rank of 
an ancestor. 

There are here, as elsewhere, many exceptions. Go- 
bhila allows six months instead of a year, or even a 
Tripaksha,®^ i.e. three half-months; and lastly, any auspi¬ 
cious event (vn'ddhi) may become the occasion of the 
Sapmdikaranfl®®. 

The full number of Sraddhas necessary for the 
Sapi?zdana is sometimes given as sixteen, viz. the first, 
then one in each of the twelve months, then two semestral 
ones, and lastly the Sapindana. But here too much 
variety is allowed, though, if the Sapindana takes place 

before the end of the year, the number of sixteen Sraddhas 
has still to be made up®*. 

IVhen the Sraddha is offered on account of an auspi- 
cidus event, such as a birth or a marriage, the fathers 
invoked are not the father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father, who are sometimes called asrumukha, with tear¬ 
ful faces, but the ancestors before them, and they are 
called nandimukha, or joyful.®^ 

Colebrooke®*, to whom we owe an excellent de¬ 
scription of what a Sraddha is in modern times, took 
evidently the same view. ‘The first set of funeral cere¬ 
monies,’ he writes, ‘is adapted to effect, by means of 
oblations, the re-embodying of the soul of the deceased 
after burning his corpse. The apparent scope of the 
second set is to raise his shade from this world where it 
would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, con- 
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tinue to roam among demons and evil spirits, up to 
heaven, and then deity him, as it were, among the nianes 
of departed ancestors. For this end, a Sraddha should 
regularly be offered to the deceased on the day after the 
mourning expires; twelve other Sraddhas singly to the 
deceased in twelve successive months; similar obsequies at 
the end of the third fortnight, and also in the sixth 
month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called 
Sapindana on the hrst anniversary of his decease'^'’. At 
this Sapindana Sraddha, which is the last of the ekoddishta 
sraddhas, four funeral cakes are effered to the deceased 
and his three ancestors, that consecrated to the deceased 
being divided into three portions and mixed with the 
other three cakes. The portion retained is often offered 

to the deceased, and the act of union and fellowship 
becomes complete'^’.' 

When this system of Sraddhas had once been started, 
it seems to have spread very rapidly. We soon hear of 
the monthly Sraddha, not only in memory of one person 
lately deceased, but as part of the Pitriyagda, and as obli¬ 
gatory, not only on householders (agnimat), but on other 
persons also, and, not only on the three upper castes, but 
even, without hymns, on Sttdras.’' and as to be performed, 
not only on the day of New Moon, but on other days 
also'-, whenever there was an opportunity. Gobhila 
seems to look upon the Pim/apitn'yagna as itself a 
Sr;■^ddha'^ and the commentator holds that, even if there 
are no pindas or cakes, the Brahmans ought still to be fed. 
This 5raddha. however, is distinguished from the other, 
the true .Sraddha, called Anvaharva. which follows it'^, 

* V 

and which is properly known by the name of Par\'a7?a 
Sraddha, 

The same difficulties which confront us when we try 
to form a clear conception of the character of the various 
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ancestral ceremonies, were felt by the Brahmans theni- 
selves, as may be seen from the long discussions in the 
commentary on the Sraddha-kalpa'’’ and from the abusive 
language used by Chandrakanta Tarkalankara against 
Raghunandana. The question with them assumes the 
form of what is pradhana (primary) and what is anga 
(secondary) in these sacrifices, and the final result arrived 
at is that sometimes the offering of cakes is pradhana, as 
in the Pindapitr/yagna, sometimes the feeding of Brah¬ 
mans only, as in the Nitya-5raddha, sometimes both, as iii 
the 5apiwdikara7?a. 

We may safely say, therefore, that not a day passed 
in the life of the ancient people of India on which thc\ 
were not reminded of their ancestors, both near and dis¬ 
tant, and showed their respect for them, partly by symbo¬ 
lic offerings to the Manes, partly by charitable gifts to 
deserving persons, chiefly Brahmans. These offertories 
varied from the simplest, such as milk and fruits, to the 
costliest, such as gold and jewels. The feasts given to 
those who were invited to officiate or assist at a\sraddha 
seem in some cases to have been very sumptuous'^’, and 
what is very important, the eating of meat, which in'later 
times was strictly forbidden in many sects, must, when 
the Sutras were written, have been fully recognised at 
these feasts, even to the killing and eating of a cow'\ 

This shows that these Sraddhas, though possibly ot 
later date than the Pitmagnas, belong nevertheless to a 
very early phase of Indian life. And though much ma^ 
have been changed in the outward form of these ancient 
ancestral sacrifices, their original solemn character has 
remained unchanged. E\en at present, when the wor¬ 
ship of the ancient Devas is ridiculed bv man^' who still 
take part in it, the worship of the ancestors and tlu- 
o ering of Sraddhas have maintained much of their olu 
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I e sometimes been compared to 
the •communion’ in the Christian Church, and it is cer- 
tainh true that many natives speak of their funeral and 
ancestral ceremonies with a hushed voice and with real 
ret erence. Thev alone seem still to impart to their life 
on earth a deeper significance and a higher prospect. I 
could go even a step further and express my belief, that 
the absence of such services for the dead and of ancestral 
commemorations is a real loss in our own religion. Almost 
es ery religion recognises them as tokens of a loving me¬ 
mory offered to a father, to a mother, or even to a child, 
and though in many countries they may have proved a 
source of superstition, there runs through them all a deep 
^vell of living human faith that ought never to be allowed 
to perish. The earlv Christian Church had to sanction 
the ancient prayers for the Souls of the Departed, and in 
more Southern countries the serA'ices on All Saints’ and 
on All Souh' Dav continue to satisfy a craving of the 
liuman heart which must be satisfied in Q\try religion. 
■\Ve. in the North, shrink from these open manifestations 
of grief, but our hearts know often a deeper bitterness; 
nav. there would seem to be a higher truth than we at 
first imagine in the belief of the ancients that the souls 
of our beloved ones leave us no rest, unless they are ap- 
pea'^ed by daily prayers, or, better still, by daily acts of 

goodness in remembrance of them. 

Rut there is still another Beyond that found expres¬ 
sion in the ancient religion of India. Besides the Devas 
or Gods, and besides the Pitris or Fathers, there was a 
third world, without which the ancient religion of India 
could not have become tvhat we see it in the Veda. That 
third Bevond was what the poets of the Veda call the Rita, 
and which I believe meant originally no more than ^the 
straight line.’ It is applied to the straight line of the 
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sun in its daily course, to the straight line followed by day 

and night, to the straight line that regulates the seasons, 

to the straight line which, in spite of many inomeniary 

deviations, was discovered to run through the whole realm 

of nature. We call that Riia, that straight, direct, or 

right line, when we apply it in a more general sense, the 

Law of Mature; and when we apply it to the moral world, 

we try to express the same idea again by speaking of the 

Moral Law, the law on which our life is founded, the 

eternal Law of Right and Reason, or, it may be, ‘that 

which makes for righteousness’ both within us and 
without"®. 


And thus, as a thoughtful look on nature led to the 
first perception of bright gods, and in the end of a God 
of light, as love of our parents was transfigured into piety 
and a belief in immortality, a recognition of the straight 
lines in the world without, and in the world within, was 
raised into the highest faith, a faith in a law that under¬ 
lies everything, a law in which we may trust, whatever 
befall, a law which speaks rvithin us with the divine voice 
of conscience, and tells us ‘this is rita,’ ‘this is right,’ ‘this 
is true, whatever the statutes of our ancestors, or even 
the voices of our bright gods, may say to the contrary. 

^ These three Beyonds are the three revelations of 
antiquity; and it is due almost entirely to the discovery 
of the Veda that we, in this nineteenth century of ours 
have been allowed to watch again these early phases of 
thought and religion, which had passed away long before 
the first beginnings of other literatures^®. In the Veda 
an ancient city has been laid bare before our eyes which 
in the history of all other religions, is filled up with rub¬ 
bish, and built over by new architects. Some of the earli¬ 
est and most instructive scenes of our distant childhood 
have risen once more above the horizon of our memory 
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years ago, seemed to have 


'vhich, until thirty or forty 
^anished for ever. 

Only a few words more to indicate at least how this 
religious growth in India contained at the same time the 
ccrms of Inaian philosophy. Philosophy in India is 
rvhat u ought to be, not the denial, but the fulfilment of 

gion. It IS the highest religion, and the oldest name of 
le oldest system of philosophy in India is Vedanta that 
IS, the end, the goal, the highest object of the Veda.' 

Pet us return once more to that ancient theologian 
^^ho lived m the fifth century b.c., and who told us that 
even before his time, all the gods had been discovered to 
be but three gods, the gods of the Earth, the gods of the 
* n, and the gods of the Sky\ invoked under various 
names. The same writer tells us that in reality there is 
but One God, but he does not call him the Lord, or the 
Highest God, the Creator. Ruler and Preseiwer of all 
things, but he calls him Atman, the Self. The one 
Atman or Self, he says, is praised in many ways owing to 
the greatness of the godhead. And he then gees on to say: 
‘The other gods are but so many members of the one 
Atman, Self, and thus it has been said that the poets com¬ 
pose their praises according to the multiplicity of the 
natures of the beings whom they praise.' 

It is true, no doubt, that this is the language of a 
philosophical theologian, not of an ancient poet. Yet 
these philosophical reflections belonjj to the fifth ceniurv'' 
])efore our era, if not to an earlier date: and the first germs 
of such thoughts may be discovered in some of the Vedic 
hymns also. I have quoted already from the fixanns such 
passages —‘They speak of Alitra, Varuwa, Agni; then 

he is the heavenly bird Garutmat; that which is and i^ 
o}ir the poets call in various ways; they speak of Yama, 
Ajvni, M3tarisvan." 
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In another hymn, in which the snn is likened tf) a 
bird, we read: ‘Wise poets represent by iheir words the 
bird who is one, in many ways/^^ 

All this is still tinged with mythology; but there are 
other passages from which a purer light beams I'pon us, 
as w'hen one poet asks^-: 

'Who saw him when he w'as first born, when he who 
has no bones bore him who has bones? Where was the 
breath, the blood, the Self of the world? Who \;ent to 
ask this from anv that knew" it?’ 

Here, too, the expression is still helpless, l)Ut though 
the fiesh is weak, the spirit is verv villing. The expres¬ 
sion ‘He who has bones’ is meant for that whirh lias as¬ 


sumed consistency and form, the Visible, rs opposed to 
that which has no hones, no body, no form, the Invisible, 
while ‘breath, blood, and self of the wvwld’ are but so 
many attempts at finding names and xoncepts lf>r what is 
by necessity inconceivable, and therefore nnnameable. 

In the second period v.f \’edic liierainre, in the so- 
called Brahmattas, and more particularly in r^’hnt is called 
the Upanishads, or the Vedanta poivion, these thoughts 
advance to perfect clearness and delinitencss. Here the 
development of religious thought, which took its begin¬ 
ning in the hymns, attains to its fuHilmcnt. The circle 
becomes complete. Instead of comprehending the One 
by many names, the many names are now comprehended 


to be the One, The old names are opeply 


discarded; 


even such titles as Prajapati, lord of creatures, Visvakar 


man, maker of all things, Dhatr/, creator, are put aside 
as inadequate. The name now used is an expression of 


nothing but the purest and highest subjectiveness,—it is 

Atman, the Self, far more abstract than our tgo,_the 

Self of all things, the Self of all the old mythological gods 
—for they were not mere names, but names intended for 
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own true Self. must hnd Ins 

lou may remember that I snolp • 

mv lectures of t hnv u . . P ^o )ou m one of 

Z'’bec‘' 'ta Ya“r;h»VTen ti“ 

became of man after death. That dialogue forms 

the enllth'^V 

read vou a fe f’ ‘he Veda. I shall 

read sou a tesv extracts from it. 

^ama. the King of the Departed, savsri 

‘Men who are fools, dwelling in ignorance, though 
'■se m them oscn sight, and puffed up with vain kncnv- 

^‘‘‘“^sering to and fro. like 

blind led by the blind. 


‘The future never rises before the eyes of the careless 
child, deluded bv the delusions of svealth. T/iis is the 
svorld. he thinks: there is no other; thus he falls again and 
again under mv sway (the sway of death). 

‘The wise, svho hv means of meditating on his Se/f, 
recognises the Old (the old man within) who is difficult to 
see. who has entered into darkness, who is hidden in the 

rase, who dwells in the aby.ss, as God. he indeed leaves 
j<>v :in(l sorrow far behind. 


That Self, the Knower, is not born, it dies not; it 
rnmc from nothini>, it never became anything. The Old 
man is unborn, from everlasting to everlasting: he is not 
lilled, though the bodv be killed. 

That Self is smaller than small, greater than great: 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has no 
more desircN and no more griefs, secs the majesty of the 
Self bv the trrace of the creator. 
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‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able U> 
known that God, who rejoices, and rejoices not? 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by the 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the 
Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. The 
Self chooses him as his own. 

‘But he who has not first turned away from his wicked¬ 
ness, who is not calm and subdued, or whose mind is not 
at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even by^ knowledge. 

‘No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and by 
the breath that goes down. We live by another, in w^hoin 
both repose. 

‘Well then, I shall tell thee this mysterv% the eternal 

* * 

word (Brahman), and what happens to the Se/f, after 
reaching death. 

‘Some are born again, as living beings, others enter 
into stocks and stones, according to their work, and ac¬ 
cording to their knowledge. 

‘But he, the Highest Person, who wakes in us while 
we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, he 
indeed is called the Light, he is called Brahman, he alone 
is called the Immortal. All worlds are founded on it,, 
and no one goes beyond. This is that, 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world,, 
though one, becomes different according to what it burns, 
thus the One Self within all things, becomes different, 
according to whatever it enters, but it exists also apart. 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contaminated 
by the external impurities seen by the eye, thus the One 
Self within all things is never contaminated by the suffer^ 
ings of the world, being himself apart. 

‘There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
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The Avise Avho perceive Him within iheir Self m 
belongs eternal life, eternal peace^^ ’ 

TVhatever there the Avhnle vnvin i 

(fro,. Erah..a„), bi a,’ "Tha.T^b”"'' 

il. become immortal, 

bin. ulto ta« apprehended, except by 

‘When all desires that dAvell in the heart rh.r. 

the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brahman. 

W hen all the fetters of the heart here on earth are 
token. Avhen ail that binds us to this life is undone then 
the^ nmrtttl beconte^ immortal:-here my teaching 

This is what i> called Vedanta, the Veda-end, the 
< n of (he \ cda. and this is the religion or the philosophy 
iHchever sou like to call it. that has lived on from aboui 
dO ivr to the present day. If the people of India can 
be said to base now any system of religion at all,—apart 
from their ancestral sacrifices and their Sraddhas, and 
apart from mere tastc-observances.—it is to be found in 
the \cd,-,nia philosophy, the leading tenets of rvhich are 
kntm-n to some extent in every village’^h That great re- 
Mval of religion, which ivas inaugurated by Raja 
Ram-Mohun Rov, and is now known as the Brahma 
Siimaj. umlci (lie leadership of mv noble friend 
Kcsiiub C:iuindcr Sen. was chiefly founded on the Upani- 
s!i«tds, and ^v.ls Xedaniir in spirit. There is, in fact, an 
nnhioLcn loniinuiiv hciwecn the most modem and the 
nuK( nuicin j)hascs of Hindu thought, extending over 

nioK* than tinee ihrniNand vears. 

1 o (he present day India acknowledges no higher 
■mtluiiitv In mailers ol religu)]), ceremonial, customs, and 
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law than the Veda, and so long as India is India, nothing 
will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism which is 
breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth, and 
pervades in various forms the prayers even of the idolater, 

the speculations of the philosopher, and the proverbs of 
the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore,—I mean for 
the very practical object of knowing something of the 
secret springs which determine the character, the thoughts 
and deeds, of the lowest as well as of the highest amongst 
the people in India,—an acquaintance with their religion, 
which is founded on the Veda, and with their philosophy, 
which is founded on the Vedanta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe. What has reli¬ 
gion, or what has philosophy, to do with politics? In 
India, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and not¬ 
withstanding the indifference on religious matters so often 
paraded before the world by the Indians themselves, reli¬ 
gion, and philosophy too, are great powers still. Read 
the account that has lately been published of two native 
statesmen, the administrators of two first-class states in 
Saurashfra, Junagadh and Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and 
Gaurisankara,*® and you will see whether the Vedanta is 
still a moral and a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I re¬ 
commend Its study .... to all true students of philoso¬ 
phy. It will bring before them a view of life, different 
from all other views of life which are placed before us in 
the History of Philosophy. You saw how behind all the 
Devas or gods, the authors of the Upanishads discovered 
the Atman or Self. Of that Self they predicated three 
things only, that it is, that it perceives, and that it enjoys 
eternal bliss. All other predicates were negative; it is 
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not this, It IS not that—it is beyond anything that ^s'e can 
conceive or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatmnn. 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline only, and those who had not yet discovered it, 
uere allowed to worship lower gods, and to employ more 
poetical names to satisfv their human wants. Those who 
knew the other gods to be but names or persons —personae 
or masks, in the true sense of the word—pratikas, as they 
call them in Sanskrit—knew also that those who worship¬ 
ped these names or persons, worshipped in truth the 
Highest Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charac¬ 
teristic feature in the religious historr of India. Even in 
the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric e>posi¬ 
tion of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Tcrd or Ehagavat 
himself is introduced as saving: ‘Even those who worship 
idols, worship me.’®^ 

But that was not all. As behind the names of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, and behind all the mythology' of 
nature, the ancient sages of India had discovered the 
Atman—^let us call it the objective Self—they perceived 
also behind the veil of the bodv, behind the senses, behind 
the mind, and behind our reason (in fact behind the 
mythology of the soul, which we often call psychologv), 
another Atman, or the subjective Self. That Self, too, 
was to be discovered bv a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline onlv, and those who wished to find it, who 
wished to know, nor themselves, but their Self, had to 
rut far deeper than the senses, or the mind, or the reason, 
or the ordinary Ego. All these too were mere Devas. 
bright apparitions-—mere names—yet names meant for 
something. ATuch that was most dear, that had seemed 
for a time their verv self, had to be surrendered, before 
thev could find the Self of Selves, the Old Man, the 
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Looker-on, a subject independent ol all personaliiy, an 
existence independent ot all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the- hijrlust 
knowledge began to dawn, ilie Self within (the Praiyag 
atman) was drawn towards the Highest Self (ilic l^aianiat 
man), it found its true sell in the Highest Sell, and the 
oneness of the subjective with the ol)jcciive Self was retog 
nised as underlying all reality, as the dim dreain of reli¬ 
gion,—as the pure light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked ont with svs(einati(. 
completeness in the Vedanta pliilosophy, and no ttnc wlio 
can appreciate t!te lessons contained in HcikcUy's phiU>- 
sophy, will read the Upani^hads and the Brahma suiras 
and their commentaries witltont feeling a ridier and a 
wiser man. 

I admit that it refjtiires patience, discrimination, and 
a certain amount of self-denial before we can discover the 
grains of solid gold in the dark mines of Eastern phih)- 
sophy. It is far easier and far move amusing for shallow- 
critics to point out what is absurd and ridicidons in the 
religion and philosophy of the ancient world than for the 
earnest student to discover truth and wisdom under 
strange disguises. Some progress. however. has been 
made, even during the short span of life that wc can re¬ 
member. The Sacred Rooks of the East arc no longer 
a mere butt for the invectives of missionaries or the sai¬ 
lers. They have at lasi been recognised 
as historical documents, aye. as the most ancient docu¬ 
ments in the history of the human mind, and as pala-finio 
logical records of an evolution that begins to elicit wider 
and deeper s^anpathies than the nebular formation of the 
planet on ivhich we dw-ell for a season, or the organic de¬ 
velopment of that chrysalis which wc call man. 


casms of philosopl 
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>ou think that I exaggerate, let me read you in 
conclusion what one of the greatest philosophical ^critics 
and certainly not a man given to admiring the thoughts 
of others-says of the Vedanta, and more particularly of 
the Lpanishads. bchopenhauer writes: ^ 

In the whole world there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been 
tlie solace of my hfe—it will be the solace of my death - 
I have thus tried, so far as it was possible in one 
course of lectures, to give you some idea of ancient India 
ol us ancient literature, and, more particularly, of its 
ancient religion. My object was, not merely to place 
names and facts before you, these you can find in many 
pubu>hcd books, but, if possible, to make you see and feel 
the general human interests that are imolved in that an. 
tient chapter of the history of the human race. I tvished 
that the Veda and its religion and philosophy should not 
only ^eem to you curious or strange, but that you should 
feel that theie was in them something that concerns our¬ 
selves, something of our own intellectual growth, some 
recollections, as it were, of our own childhood, or at least 
of the childhood of our own race. I feel convinced that, 
placed as we are here in this life, we have lessons to learn 
rrom the Veda, quite as important as the lessons we learn 
at school from Homer and \'irgil. and lessons from the 
\ cdanta quite as instructive as the systems of Plato or 

4 

Spinoza. 
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^ See Cunningliani, Corpus lustiiptioiuiin Imlit .i 
rum, vol. i, 1877. 

2A:ullavagga V. S.H, 1. The expression used in A7/aii 
daso aropema ’li. ''Sec Rhys Davids, Uuddhist Sniias, 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 112. 

■•See R. G. Biiandarkar, Consideration of tin- dau 
^f^the Mahabhaiata, Journal of ihc‘ R. A. .S. ol Boinhav, 
.1872; Talboys VVhceler, History of India, ii. ;i(i.'., .f)72; 
Holtzinann, Uber das alte indische Epos, 1881, p. |; 
Phear, The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon, p. Ml. 
That the Mahabharala was publicly recited in the 
seventh century a.d. we learn from Bana; [. R. A. S 
Bombay, vol, x. p. 87, note. ■’ Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 1,^>7. 

‘Every person acquainted with the spoken .sireech 
of India knows perfectly well that its elevation to the 
dignity and usefulness of written speech has depended, 
and must still depend, upon its borrowing largely froni 
Its parent or kindred source; that no man who is i<>nor- 
ant of Arabic or .Sanskrit can write Hindustani or'’Ben- 
gali with elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the 
condemnation of the classical languages to oblivion 
would consign the dialects to utter helplessness ;,nd irre 

H. Wilson, Asiatic Journal, 

Jan. 1836: vol. xix. p. 1.5. 

" It would be a most useful work for anv voiino s, ho- 

lar to draw up a list of Sanskrit books which'are quoted 

by later writers, but have not yet been met with in 
Indian libraries. 

®Jlecherche.s stir les langues Tartares, 18‘d) vol i 
p. 32/; Lassen L A., vol. ii. p. 3.59, '-Lassen, who at 
first rejected the identification of G;Us and Yueh-chi wis 

onX^^'v if- ’"See the author’s’note 

I' l . Lectures, p. 151. note. 

Published b\ Fleet m the Indian Antiquary, 187fJ 
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pp. 68-7:). and hrsi mentioned b) Dr. Bhao Raji, Journal, 

Asiatic Society, Boinbav Branch, vol, ix. 

* / 

* ■ See Leuii Rice. Nava VarinaA Karnataka Bhad)a 


Bhadia//a. Bangalore, 1884, p. \1. 

*'Sir AVilliam Jones lixed their date at 1280 bx.; 
Elphinsione as 900 b.c. It has recently been staled that 
they could not reasonably be placed later than the htih 
centurv b.c. 

4 

A very usetul indication of the age of the Dharma- 
sntras. as compared tvith the metrical Dharma-sastras or 
Samhitas, is to be found in the presence or absence 
in them of any reference to written documents. Such 
written documents, if they existed, could hardly be 
passed over in silence in law books, particularly when the 
nature of witnesses is discussed in support of loans, 
pledges, &:c. Now we see that in treating of the law of 
debt and debtors*, the Dharma-sutras of Gautama. 
Baudhayana, and Apastamba ne\er mention evidence in 
writing. \'asish//(a only refers to written evidence, but 
in a passage which may be interpolated!, considering 
that in other respects his treatment of the law of debt is 
very crude. Manu’s metrical code shows here again its 
usual character. It is evidently based on ancient origi¬ 
nals, and when it simply reproduces them, gives us the 
impression of great antiquity. But it freely admits ntore 
modern ingredients, and does so in our case. It speaks 
of witnesses, fixes their minimum number at three, and 
discusses very minutely their qualifications and oisquali- 
fications. without saying a word about written docu¬ 
ments. But in one place (\'III. 168) it speaks of the 
valuelessness of written agreements obtained by force, 
thus recognising the practical employment of writing for 
commercial transactions. Professor Jolly*, it is true, sug¬ 
gests that this verse may be a later addition, particularly 
as it occurs lotidem x'erbis in Narada (IV. bb); but the 
final composition of Manu's Samhita. such as we possess 
it can hardly be referred to a period when wanting was 
not vet used, at all events for commercial purposes. 
Mamrs Lanv-book is older than Yagnavalkna s in which 
writing has become a familiar subject. Vishnu often 
agrees'literally with Yagdavalkya, while Narada, as shonv- 
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ing the fullest development of the law of debt, is most 
likely the latestf. 

* Uber das Indische Schuldrecht von T. Tolly p. 291. 

t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. 

* L. c. p. 290. 

t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. He places Katyayana and Bri- 
haspati after Narada, possibly Vyasa and Harita also. 
See Stenzler, Z. d. D. M. G. ix. 664, and Fiihrer, Lehre 
von den Schriften in Bnhaspati’s Dharmasastra, 1879; 
and Brihatsamhita, ed. Kern, pref. p. 43; Journal of the 
^ ^ ^ 18/5, p. 106. Kern, Preface to Brihatsamhita, 


Dm ing times of conquest and migration, such as 
are represented to us in the hymns of the Rig-veda the 
system of castes, as it is described, for instance, in the 

tIT/h? ^ simple impossibility. 

It doubtful whether such a system was ever more than 

a social ideal, but even for such an ideal the materials 

would have been wanting during the period when the 

Ar)as were first taking possession of the land of the 

Seven Rivers. On the other hand, even during that 

eaiiy period, there must have been a division of fabotir 

and hence we expect to find and do find in the gramas of 

he Five Nations, warriors, sometimes called nobles 

leaders, kings, counsellors, sometimes called priests pro’ 

builders, or road-makers. These three div&onfwe can 
clearly perceive ei;en in the early hymns of the Rig ve'a 

P- Boehtlingk, Spriiche 

872 “L c- 

=®L. c. III.' 13846. SOL c^IIl"n864'3V-K^'’ 

(Boehthingk, 918). Vish, "siitmf 

tamba Dharma-sutras I. 8, 22. Apas- 


Chapter II 


^ Wilson, Lectures, p. 9. 

^ As it has been doubted. 


and even denied, that 


the 
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publication o£ the Rig-veda and its native commentar\ 
has had some important bearing on the le^uscitation oi 
the religious life of India, I feel bound to give at least 
one from the many testimonials which I have received 
from India. It comes from the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
founded by Ram Mohun Roy, and now represented by 
its three branches, the Adi Brahma Samaj. the Brahma 
Samaj of India, and the Sadharano Brahma Samaj. 'The 
Committee of the Adi Brahma Samaj beg to offer you 
their hearty congratulations on the completion of the 
gigantic task which has occupied you for the last quarter 
of a century. By publishing the Rig-veda at a time when 
\'edic learning has bv some sad fatality become almost 
extinct in the land of its birth, ^ou have conferred a boon 
upon us Hindus, for rvhich we cannot but be eternally 
grateful.’ 

^ Rig-veda I. 164. 46. ‘Rig-veda X. 114, 5. ^Rig- 
veda X. 121. “ Ya// deveshu adhi deva/i eka/? asit- 
■ Muir, iv. 9. 

‘‘Rig-veda I. 139. 11. '’Rig-veda III. 6. 9. “'The fol¬ 
lowing names of De\apatnis or wives of the gods aie 
gi\ en in the Vaitana Sutra XV. 3 (ed. Garbe); Pr/thiv|. 
tne wife of Agni, of Vata, Sena of Indra, Dhena of 

Br/haspati Pathva of Pushan, Ga)atri of Vasu. Y rish- 
/ubb of Rudra, Gagati of Aditya, Anush/ubh of I-fitra, 
Virag of Varu 7 <a, Pankti of \'ishuu, Diksha of Soma. 
” Rig-veda III. 9, 9. 

Grimm showed that Thorr is sometimes the 
supreme god, while at other times he is the son of Odinn. 
This, as ^Professor Zimmer truly remarks, need not be 
regarded as the result of a revolution, or even of gradual 
decav, as in the case of Dyaus and Tyr, but simply as in¬ 
herent in the character of a nascent polytheism. See 

Zeitschrift fiir D. A., vol. xii. p. 174. 

‘Among not yet civilised races prayers are address¬ 
ed to a god with a special object, and to that god who is 
supposed to be most powerful in a special domain, rte 

becomes for the moment the highest god. ^ 

others must give place. He may be invoked as the 

and the only god. without any slight being intended foi 

the other gods.* Zimmer, 1. c. p. l/o. 
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** ‘We are not concerned here with the sundering 
of America and Africa, but with a study of the amazingly 
uniform pattern stretching throughout the length and 
breadth of the still oceans. If we take the oceans in their 
entirely, the Micro Melanesia enclosure (up to Malaya), 
it may be stated that a uniform pattern of thought struc¬ 
ture covers about 120 degrees in longitude and 70 
degrees in latitude—or one quarter of the entire suilace 
of the earth.’ Bastian, Die Heilige Sage der Polynesier, 
p. 57. Tylor. Primitive Culture, i. p. 290. Henry S. 
King & Co., Loirdon, 1876. p. 58. 

There is a second version of the story even in the 
small island of Mangaia; see Myths and Songs, p. 71. 

Bastian, Heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. 36. 

Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, p. 240. Ait. 

Br. IV. 27; Muir, iv. p. 23. See Muir, iv. p. 24. 

-- Homer, Hymn xxx. 17. 

Euripides, Chrysippus, fragm. (6 edit. Didot, 
p. 824). Dionysius Halic. vol. v. p. 355; Muir, 
v. p. 27. Rig-veda I. 22, 15. See Science 

of Language, vol. ii. p. 537. Rig-veda I. 160, 4. 
2 ^ Rig-veda IV. 56, 3. L. c. VIII. 6 5. L. c. III. 30, 
5. a* L. c. III. 32, 8 . ^ ^ m 34 g. 33 l c. VIII. 36, 

4. •*' L. c. X. 54, 3. Cf. IV. 17, 4, where Dyaus is the 
father of Indra; see however Muir, iv. 31, note. Rig- 
veda VI. 30, 1. -''Rig-veda I. 131, 1. L. c. IV. 17, 2. 
= “L. c. II. 40, 1. '“'L. c. X. 121. 9. L. c. X. 190, 3. 

L. c. X. 81, 2. L. c. VI. 70, 1. 

Rig-veda X. 75. See Hibbert Lectures, Lect. iv 

Vivasvat is a name of the sun, and the seat or home 
of Vivasvat can hardly be anything but the earth, as the 
home of the sun, or, in a more special sense, the place 
where a sacrifice is offered. 

I for-merly translated yat vagan abhi adrava/t tvam 
by ‘when thou rannest for the prizes.’ Grassmann had 
translated similarly, ‘When thou, O Sindhu, rannest to 
the prize of the battle,’ while Ludwig wrote, ‘When 
thou, O Sindhu, was flowing on to greater powers.’ 
Vaga, connected with vegeo, vigeo, vigil, wacker (see 
Curtius, Grundzuge, No. 159), is one of the many diffi- 
cut w'ords in the Veda, the general meaning of which 
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nia) be guessed, but in many places cannot vet be deter 

m tlie stugular and the plural, and some o?,.fmknil^ 
are clear enough. The St. P^ersburg Dtaionan d I 

the followtng list d them-stviltness, race preset See 

Here we peraive at mce 
e difficult) of tracing ail these meanings back to a com 

nion source, though it might be possible to begin with 

the meaningb of strength, strife, contest, race^ whether 

racTm' in' ^ 

acc 01 m t\ar, Mz. booty, treasure, and lastly to take 
'aga/t in the more general sense of acquisitions, goods 
c\en goods bestowed as gifts. We have a similar transi¬ 
tion of meaning in the Greek alhlos contest, contest for 
a prize, and <7i'/i,We, the prize of contest, reward, gift, 
uhile in the plural ta athia stands again for contest or 
even the place of combat. The Vedic vagambhara may 

in fact be rendered by athlophoros, vSgasati by athlo- 

rune. ^ 

The transition from fight to prize is seen in pas- 
sages such as:' ^ 

Rig-veda Yl. 45, 12. vagan indra sravayyan tvava 
gedinia hiidm dhaiiam, ‘May we with thv help, O Indra 
win the glorious fights, the offered prize’'(cf. athlothefes). 

Rig-veda VIII. 19. 18, te it vagebhi/? gigyuh mahat 
dhanani. ‘They won great wealth bv battles.’ 

'IVhac wc want for a proper understanding of our 
\ ersc, are ^passages where we have, as here, a movement 
to^vards A'agas in the plural. Such passages are few; for 
instance: X. 53. 8. atra gahiima ye asan aseva/? 5 ivan 
vavam ul tarema abhi vagaH. ‘Let us leave here those 
who were unlucky (the dead), and let us get up to lucky 
toils.' No more is probablv meant here when the Sindhu 
is said to run towards her vagas. that is, her struggles, her 
fights, her race across the mountains with the other rivers. 

On .vushnia, strength, sec Rig-veda. translation, 
vol. i. p. 105. Wc find vnbhram ^ushmam II. 11, 4; and 
iv.irii with siishmam IV. 17. 12. 

^'^Scc Muir. Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 344. 

‘O Marudvndha iviih Asiknj. Vitasta: 0 Argikiya. 
listen with the Sushomn,’ Luchin'^. ‘Asikni and Vitast 
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for river. Accor- 
the Akesines and 
the Hydraotesij 
junction with 
p. 12) adopts 


and Mamdvridha, with the Sushoma, hear us, O Argt- 
kija/ Grassmann. 

Marudvndha, a general name 
ding to Roth the combined course of 
Hydaspes, before the junction with 
according to Ludwig, the river after the 
Hydraotes. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 

Roth’s, Kiepert in his maps follows Ludwig’s opinion. 

According to Yaska the Argiktya is the Vipas. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin takes it for the country watered 
by the Suwan, the Soanos of Megasthenes. 

According to Yaska the Sushoma is the Indus. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin identifies it with the Suwan. 
Zimmer (1. c. p. 14) points out that in Arrian, Indica, 
iv. 12, there is a various reading Soamos for Soanos. 
f ‘Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 157. 

^ Vaginlvati is by no means an easy word. Hence 
all tianslators vary, and none settles the meaning. Muir 
translates, ‘yielding, nutriment;’ Zimmer, ‘having plenty 
of quick horses;’ Ludwig, ‘like a strong mare.’ Vagin, 
no doubt, means a strong horse, a racer, but vagini never 
occurs in the Rig-veda in the sense of a mare, and the 
text is not vagintvat, but vagin^•ati. If vagini meant 
mare, we might translate rich in mares, but that tvould 
be a lepetition after svasva, possessed of good horses. 

agmivati is chiefly applied to Ushas, Saras^ati, and 
here to the nver Sindhu. It is joined with vagebhi/i, 
is-reda I. 3. 10, which, if vagint meant marc. Would 

VV’e also read. Rig- 

which we can hardly translate by 

who art possessed of mares;’ nor. Rig-veda I. 92 15 

yukshva hi vaginivati asvan, ‘harness the horses, thou 
Mho art rich in mares.’ In most of the passages where 
vaginivati occurs, the goddess thus addressed is represeiu- 

asked to bestow wealth, and I should 
theiefore prefer to take vagini. as a collective abstract 
noun, like tretini, in the sense of 
and to translate va^^iiiivati simply 
adapted to every "passage where 


mean 'rich in mares through horses.' 

Acda I. 48, 16, sam (na/? mimikshva) 

re can hardlv tran.l;u^ Iw ‘give us horses thou 


now, Vedic Hymns, vol. i. p. 442. 


wealth, originally body, 
by rich, a meaning weli 
the word occurs. 
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/"Urodvatl rich in wool, probably refers to the 
Hocks of sheep for which the North-West of India was 
famous. See Rig-veda I. 126, 7. 

/‘^Silamavati does not occur again in the Rig-veda 
Muir translates, ‘rich in plants:' Zimmer, ‘rich in water;’ 

udwig takes it as a proper name. Sayana states that 
silama is a plant which is made into ropes. That the 
meaning of Sjlamavati was forgotten at an early time we 
see bv the Athana-veda, III. 12, 2, substituting sunn'tSvati 
for silamayati, as presened in the Sankhayana Gnhya- 
suiras. 3, 3. I think silama means straw% from whatever 
plant it may be taken, and this would be equally appli¬ 
cable to a sala, a house, a sth6r?3, a post, and' to the 
river Indus. It mav have been, as Ludwig conjectures, an 
old local name, and in that case it mav possibly account 
for the name given in later times to the Suleiman range. 

Madhuvndh is likewise a word which does not 
occur again in the Rig-veda. Savana explains it by nir- 
giu?r/i and similar plants, but it is doubtful \vhat plant is 
meant. Guwda is the name of a grass, madhuvndh there¬ 
fore may have been a plant such as sugarcane, that yield¬ 
ed a sweet-juice, the Upper Indus being famous for sugar¬ 
cane.; see Hiouen-thsang. ii. p. 105. I take adhivaste 
with Roth in the sense ‘she dresses herself,' as we might 
sav ‘the river is dressed in heather.’ Muir translates, 
‘she traverses a land vielding sweetness;’ Zimmer, ‘she 
clothes herself in Madhuvrklh:’ Ludwig, ‘the Silamavatl 
throws herself into the increaser of the honey-sw'eet dew\’ 
All this show's how little progress can be made in Vedic 
scholarship bv merely translating either words or verses, 
without giving at the same time a full justification of the 
meaning assigned to every single word. 

See St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. virapdn. 

‘Among the Hottentots, the Kunene, Okavango, 
and Orange rivers, all have the name of Garib, i.e. the 
Runner.' Dr. Theoph. Hahn, Cape Times, July IL 
1882. 

‘‘‘^Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. 
xii. p. 113. 

Plinv, Hist. Nat. vi. 20, 71: ‘Indus incolis Sindus 
aDDcllaius.' 
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Rig-vada vi. 19, 5, samudre nu sfndhava/i yuda- 
mana/z. 

The history of these names has been treated by 
Professor Lassen, in his ‘Indische Alterthuniskunde/ and 
more lately by Professor Kaegi, in his very careful essay, 
‘Der Rig-veda/ pp. 146, 147. 

^^Ptol. vii. 1, 29. Arrian, Indica, viii. 5. 

Rig-veda III. 33, 1: ‘From the lap of the moun¬ 
tains Vipa5 and Sutudri rush forth with their water like 
two lusty mares neighing, freed from their tethers, like 
two bright mother-cows licking (their calf). 

‘Ordered by Indra and waiting his bidding you run 
toward the sea like two charioteers; running together, as 
your waters rise, the one goes into other, you briglu 
ones.’ 

Other classical names are Hypanis, Bipasis, and 
Bibasis. Yaska identifies it with the Argikiya. 

Cf. Nirukta IX. 26. Rig-veda VII. 18, 8-9. 

70 ‘<xhe first tributaries which join the Indus before 
its meeting with the Kubha or the Kabul river cannot be 
determined. All travellers in these northern countries 
complain of the continual changes in the names of the 
rivers, and we can hardly hope to find traces of the Vedic 
names in existence there after the lapse of three or four- 
thousand years. The rivers intended may be the Shau- 
yook, Ladak, Abba Seen, and Burrindu, and one of the 
four rivers, the Rasa, has assumed an almost fabulous 
character in the Veda. After the Indus has joined the 
Kubba or the Kabul river, two names occur, the Gomati 
and Krumu, which I believe I was the first to identify with 
modern rivers the Gomal and Kurrum. (Roth Nirukta 
phiuterungen, p, 43, Anm.) The Gomal falls into the 
Indus, between Dera Ismael Khan and Paharporc and 
although Elphinstone calls it a river only during the rainy 
season, Klaproth (Foe-koue-ki, p. 23) describes its upper- 
course as far more considerable, and adds: “A little 
to the east of Sirmagha the Gomal crosses the 
Cham of the Soliman Ranges, flows past Raghzi, and ferti- 
hzes the country inhabited by the tribes of Dauletkhail 
and Gandehpour. It dries up at the Pezou gorge and 
Its bed, thereafter, is filled with water only in the rainv 
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season: only at this season does it flow on to rejoin the 
ot t'aharpur. The Kurrum falls into the Indus North of 

ksowr^'irSh.T ‘‘““W “P'n 

It houth. I might be urged that poets are not bound by 

hJ ™ a' as we see, for instance, in 

the verse immediately preceding. But if it should be taken 

a serious objection, it will be better to give up the 

Gomati than the Krumu, the latter being Ke larger of 

the two and we might then take Gomati, ‘‘rich in cattle ” 

as an adjective belonging to Krumu.’—From a review of 


Chapter III 


loa Religion, 

p. 194. Hibbert Lectures, p. 307. “ Rig-veda X. 168 3 , 

tv -T’ P- ‘Rig-veda II, 13,’l2: 

IV. 19, 6 . ^ Ixxvni. 13. 


* Joshua X. 13. " Rig-veda IV. 30, 3; X. 138, 3. L. 

c. VIII. 37, 3. “ L. c. VIII. 78, 5. 

Muir, iv. p. 23. “ xn. j^ 42. 14 ibid. p. 142. An 
'excellent paper on Parganya was published by Biihler in 
1862, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 214. 

Rig-veda VII. 101, 6 . Rig-veda V. 63 3-6. 
^L. c. I. 38, 9. >*L. c. I. 164,51. i»L. c. X. 98.1. 

Rig-veda V. 83. See Biihler, Orient und Occident, 
vol. i. p. 214; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 43. 

Both Buhler (Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 224) 
and Zimmer (Z. f. D. A. vii. p. 169) say that the lightning 
is represented as the son of Parganya in Rig-veda VII. 101, 
1. This seems doubtful. 


2 =“ Rig-veda VII. 102. 1. “ Rig-veda VIII. 6 . 1. 

See M. Muller, Sanskrit Grammar, 174, 10. *®Cf. Gobh. 
G;ihya S. III. 3, 15, vidyut—stanayitnu—prishiteshu. 

Ugg>'aladatta, in his commenta^ on the Unadi- 
sutras, iii. 103, admits the same transition of sh into g in 
the verb pr/sh. as the etymon of jtarganya. 

For different etjuiologies, see Biihler, Orient und 
Occident, i. p. 214; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 
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p. 140; Grassmann, in his Dictionary to the Rig-veda, s. 
V.; Zimmer, Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum, Neue 
Folge, vii. p. 164. 

In order to identify Perkiinas with parganya, v.e 
must go another step backward, and look upon g or g, in 
the root parg, as a weakening of an original k in park. 
This, however, is a frequent phonetic process. See 
Biihler, in Benfey’s Orient and Occident, ii. p. 717. 

Lituanian perkun-kulke, thunder-bolt, perkuno 
gaisis, storm. See Voolkel, Die lettischen Sprachreste, 
1879, p. 23. 

30 Teutonic Mythology, Engl, transl., p. 171. Cf. 
‘Gottesidee bei den alten Preussen,’ Berlin, 1870, p. 23. 
The triad of the gods is called Triburti, Tryboze; 1. c. 

32 Grimm. Teutonic Mythology, p. 175; and Lasitzki 
(Lasicius) Joannes, De Russorum, Moscovitarum et Tar- 
tarorum religione, sacrihciis, nuptiarum et funerum ritu, 
Spira; Nemetum, 1582; idem, De Diis Saraagitarum. 

33 Grimm, 1. c. p. 176, quoting from Joh. Gutslaff, 

Kurzer Bericht und Unterricht von der falsch heili» 
genandten bache in Liefland Wohhanda, Dorpat 1644*’ 
pp. 362-364. ^ ’ 


3^ In modern Esthonian Pitkne, 
cainen (?). ’ 


the Finnish Pit- 


35 Qjj foreign influences in Esthonian stories see 
Ehstnische Marchen, von. T. Kreutzwald, 1869 ’ Vor- 
wort (by Schiefner), p. iv. 

3« Rig-veda II. 28. 3? Atharva-veda, IV. 16. 38 PsaJm 

cxxxi^ 1, 2 ‘O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 

me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising 
thou understandest my thought afar off.’ 

39 Psalm cxxxix. 9, Tf I take the wings of the mor- 
ning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 

hol?i?!^^’^ 


^3 Rig-veda III. 9, 9; X. 52, 6. 


Chapter IV 


see 


•On the early use of letters for public inscriptions 
Hayman, Journal of Philosophy, 1879, pp. 141 ^ 142’ 
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150; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
pp. 1 seqq. 

^ Herod, (v. 59) says: ‘1 saw Phoenician letters on cer¬ 
tain tripods in a temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes 
in Bocotia, the most of them like the Ionian letters.' 


^ Munch, Die Nordisch Germanischen Volker, p. 240. 

^ Herod, (v. 58) says: ‘The lonians from of old call 
hublos, Diphtherai, because once, in default of the former, 
they used to employ the latter. And even down to my own 
time, many of the barbarians write on sucH diphtherae.' 

^ Hekataeos and Kadmos of Miletos (520 b.c.), Charon 
of Larapsakos (504 b.c.), Xanthos the Lydian (463 b.c.), 
Pherekydes of Leros (480 b.c.), Hellanikos of Mitylene 


(450 B.C.), etc. 

® Lewis, Astronomy, p. 92. 

^ See Hayman, Journal of Philology, 1879, p. 139. 

^ See M, M,, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 497 seqq., ‘On the Introduction of Writing in India.' 

® M. Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 515. ^°M. Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, p. 153. 

See my article on the date of the Kaiika in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1880, p. 305. Deux Chapitres extraits 
des Memoires dT-tsing, sur son voyage dans ITnde, par 
M. Ryauon Fujishima, in Journal Asiatique, 1888, p. 411. 

The translation of the most important passages m 
I-tsing’s work was made tor me by one of my Japanese 
pupils, K. Kasawara. 

See Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, p. 372, where AryasAra, who must have Hyed 
before 434 a.d., is mentioned as the author of the Gata- 
kamalA. Wellington, 1880. De Beno Gall. n. 14; 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 506. Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology, p. 313. . , 

‘The Hindu Law of Inheritance is based upon the 

Hindu religion, and we must be cautious that m admi¬ 
nistering Hindu law we do not, by acting upon our 
notions derived from English law inadvertently wound 
or offend the religious feelings of those '"’^o may be 
affected by our decisions.’ Bengal Law Reports, 1 

(Hesiodi Opera et Dies. vv. 122-126). . 

1’ Cicero De Leg. If. 9, 22. ‘Deorum manium jura 
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sancta sunto; sos ieto datos divos habento/ III. 20'?. 

21 Manu, III. 192, 284, Y^gvlavalkya L 268. VI. 52, 4. 

2^ Rig-veda VII. 76. 4, devana^i sadhamada//; R-’S' 
veda X. 16, 2. devanam vasant//. 2* Sce Aiharva-vcda 

XVIIL 2, 49. 25 pitnyawa, X. 2, 7. 

2^^ Rig-veda X. 14, 1-2. He is called Vaivasvata, the 
solar (X. 58, 1). and even the son of Vivasvat (X. 14, 5). 
In a later phase of religious thought Yama is conceived 
as the first man (Atharva-veda XVIIL 5, 15, as compared 
with Rig-veda X. 14, 1). 2 * Rig-veda X. 14. 

2 ® In the Avesta many of these things are done by 
Ahura Mazda with the help of the Fravashis. 

2 ^ See Satapatha Brahma?^a 1. 9. 5, 10; VI. 5, 4, 8. 

2 ® Rig-veda VIII. 48, 'We drank Soma, wc 
became immortal, we went to the light, we found the 
gods;’ VIII. 48, 12. 

Rig-veda IX. 97, 39. Ibid. X. 14, 6. 

22 Ibid. X. 16, 10. ^'‘A translation con.siderably differing 
from my own is given by Sarvadhikari in his Tagore 
Lectures for 1880, p. 34. 

2 ® Cf. Max Miiller, Rig-veda, transl. vol. i. p. 24. 
Published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v, 
Calcutta, 1798. 

Satapatha Brahmana XI. 5, 6, 1; Taitt. Ar. II. 11, 
10; A^valayana GWhya-sntras III. 1. 1: Paraskara Gr/hya- 
sutras II. 9, 1; Apasiamba, Dharma-sutras, translated by 
Biihler, pp. 47 seq. 

A5V. III. 1. III 70. 

In the Sankhayana Gjvhya (I. 5) four Paka-yagnas 
are mentioned, called Huta. ahiita, prahuta, pradta. 

A^v. Gnhya-sntras I. 3, 10. 

Manu III. 85. Taittiriyara/zyaka. Preface, p. 23. 
“^^Masi vo’5anam iti svuteh; Gobhiljya Grihya- 

sutras, p. 1055, 

^®See Pindapitr/yagnzj. von Dr. O. Donner. 1870. 
The restriction to three ancestors, father, grandfather and 

great-grandfather, occurs in the Vagasanevi-samhita 
XIX. 36-37. 

There is, however, great variety in these matters, 
according to different vakhas. Thus, according to the 
Gobhila-5aka» the Pinda Pitnyagna is to be considered as 
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sniarta, not as srauta (pindapitnyagna/, khalv 
knaya/// nasii); while others maintain that an aeniinat 
should perform the sniarta, a vrautagniniat the trauta 
f itr/yag/'/a; see CiobhiI;^a Grthya-sutras. p. 671. On 

page 667 we read; anagner ainavasyasraddha, nan\ahar 
yam ity adara/^ivam. 

Uber Todtenbestatliing und Opfcrgebrauchc iin 

A^eda. in Zcitschrift der Deutschen MoreenUindischcn 
Gescllscliaft, \ol. ix, 1856. 

’"Asvalayana Grdiya-suiras IV. 4, 10. ^*^Manu V. 64 65. 

Bubler, Apaslamba, Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. ii. p. 158; also .Sraddhakalpa. p. 800. Though the 

prescribed in the Gobhillva Gr/hva-sAtras. IV 

described there, but in a separate treatise, 
ihe Sraddhakalpa. 

As meaning the food. >raddha otcurs in siaddha 
hhufr and similar words. As meaning the sacrificial att. 
it is explained. vatraitaA’ /c//raddhava djyate tad eva 
karma Maddha.<;abdabhidheyam. Pretam piirirns kn 
nirdi^ya bhogva//? yat priyam atmana/? sraddhava divate 
yatra la A* AZ/raddham parikirtitam. Gobhiliya Grifiya- 
suiras, p. 982. We also read sraddhanvitaA .sraddham 
kurvita. ‘let a man perform the ^raddha with faith;' 
Gobhiljva Gnhva-st'itras. p. 105.S. Manu III. 82. 

.5 1 pitr/n iiddi.'iva vad divate brahmanebhvaA 5rad- 

• • • / 


dhya taA AAraddham. 

Apastamba II. 16, 3, Brahma/^as tv ahavanlarthe. 
c. p. 142. "■Manu III. 138, 140. Anv. 

G/vhva-sutras IV. 5, 8. It is described as a vikr/ti of 
the Parva;?a-vraddha in Gobhillva Gr/hya-stitras, p. 1011. 

One of the differences between the acts before and 
after the Sapi7?dikarana is noted by SalankaN’ana: — 
Sapi/?dikarawam yavad r/gudarbhaiA pitrikriya Sapi^7dl' 
kara 7 ?ad iirdhava/n dvigu7?air vidhivad bhavet. Gobhi- 
liva Grdiva-sutras, p. 930. Gobhiliya Gnhya-siitras. 
p. 1023. Gr/hva-siiiras, ed. Oldenberg, p. 83. 

A pratyabdikam ekoddish/am on the anniversary^ of the 
deceased is mentioned by Gobhila, 1. c. p. 1011. Gobhi¬ 
liya Gr/hva-sutras, p. 1039. Sankh. Gnhya, p. 83: 
Gobh. G/vhya, p. 1024. According to some authorities 
the ekocldish/a is called nava, new^ during ten days; 
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navamwra, mixed, for six months: and pura??a, old, 
afterwards. Gobhiltya Grihya-sutras, p. 1020. Gobhi- 
Itya, 1. c. p. 1032. 

Gobhiliya, 1. c. p. 1047. Life and Kssays, ii. 
p. 195. Colebrooke adds that in most provinces the 
periods for these sixteen ceremonies, and for the con¬ 
cluding obsequies entitled Sapindana, are anticipated, 
and the whole is completed on the second or third day; 
after which they are again performed at the proper times, 
but in honour of the whole set of progenitors instead of 
the deceased singly. It is this which Dr. Donner, in his 
learned paper on the Pindapitnyagna (p. 11), takes as 
the general rule. 

See this subject most exhaustively treated, parti¬ 
cularly in its bearings on the law of inheritance, in Raj- 
kumar Sarvadhikari’s Tagore Law' Lectures for 1880, p. 9.3. 

Gobhiliya Gn'hya-shtras, p. 892. L. c. p. 897. 

See p. 666, and p. 1008. Grthyakara/t pi/tdapitr/- 
yag?7asya 5raddhatvam aha. 

Gobhila IV. 4, 3, itarad anvaharyam. But the 
commentators add, anagner amavasyasraddham, nanva- 
haryam. According to Gobhila there ought to be the 
Vaisvadeva offering and the Bali offering at the end of 
each Parvana-iraddha; see Gobhiliya Gr/hyasutras, p. 100.5, 
but no Vaiyvadeva at an ekoddish/a itaddha, 1. c. p. 1020. 

L. c. pp. 1005-1010; Nirnayasindhti, p. 270. 

See Burnell, The Law of Partition, p. 31. 

Kalau tavad gavalambho mawsadanam /ea .vraddhe 
nishiddham, Gobhilena tu madhyamash^^kava/n vastu- 
karmani Aa gavalambho vihita/(, mamsa/faruv /olnvash- 
fakya^raddhe; Gobhiliya GWhya-sutra, ed. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, Vignapti, p. 8. 

See Hibbert Lectures, new' ed., pp. 243-255. 

In Chinese w'e find that the same three aspects of 
religion and their intimate relationship were recof^nised, 
as, for instance, when Confucius says to the Prince ot 
Sung: ‘Honour the sky (w'orship of Devas), reverence the 
Manes (worship of Pitns): if you do this, siin and moon 
tvill keep their appointed time (Rita).’ Happel, Altchi- 
nesische Reichsreligion, p. 11. 

®°Rig-veda I. 164, 46; Hibbert Lectures, p. 311. 
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^ 114, 5; Hibbert Lectures, p, 313. 

164, 4. See also Ruskin, Sesame, p. 63. 
Major Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, Preface. 

Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sampattir^ma Zala and 
his views of the X'eclanta. by Manassukharama Suryarama 
TripiV/?!, Bombay. 1881. 

As a young man Gokulaji. the son of a good family, 
learnt Persian and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in 
the midst of a most successful political career, was the 
‘Vedanta.’ A little insight, we are told, into this know¬ 
ledge turned his heart to higher objects, promising him 
freedom from grief, and blessedness, the highest aim of all. 
Tliis was the turning-point of his inner life. When the 
celebrated Vedanti anchorite, Ra Bava, visited Junagadh, 
Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, 
Parainaiiansa Sa/f/{idananda, passed through Junagadh on 
a pilgrimage to Girnar. Gokulaji was regularly initiated in 
the secrets of the Vedanta. He soon became highly profi¬ 
cient in it. and through the whole course of his life, 
whether in power or in disgrace, his belief in the doctrines 
of tlie Vedanta supported him. -and made him, in the 
opinion of English statesmen, the model of what a native 
statesman ought to be. 

Professor kuenen discovers a similar idea in the 
words placed in the mouth of Jehovah by the prophet 
Malachi, i. 14: ‘For 1 am a great King, and my name is 
feared among the heathen.' ‘The reference,’ he says, ‘is 
distinctly to "the adoration already offered to Yahweh by 
the people, whenever the) serve their own gods with true 
ie\eren(c and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy the 
adoration of these <nher gods by the nations is represented 
as a dispensation o! Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, 
and accepts their worship as a tribute which in reality falls 
to Yahweh.—to Him, the Only True. Thus the opposi¬ 
tion between Yahweh and the other gods, and afterwards 
between the one true God and the imaginary gods, makes 
room here for the still higher conception that the aclora- 
lion of Yahweh in the essence and the truth of all religion. 

Hibbert Lectures, p. 181. tt -u a 

"'Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, 

translated bv M. Muller: Introduction, p. Ixi. 
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PREFACE 

In this edition I have left out my long note On the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, not from any sinister 
motives, but only because that essay has excited so much 
interest, and produced so large an amount of literature, 
that if I had wished to treat the subject once more, and 
as it deserved to be treated, that Note would have 
become a book by itself. In my Note as it stands in the 
first edition I had tried to sum up all that was known at 
the time. But owing to the wide interest excited in the 
subject, most important contributions to our knowledge 
of what I called the period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature have since been made, and I ought to state 
that on several points my views have been considerably 
modified. I confess that I put forward one or two 
opinions, chiefly in order to provoke opposition and con¬ 
troversy. With regard, for instance, to the introduction 
of the Vikrama era, I challenged • the production of any 
single inscription prior to 543 a.d. dated according to the 
Vikrama era. No such inscriptions were then known, 
and yet it was supposed that this era had been in use ever 
since 56 b.c. However, as Professor Kielhom has shown 
(Nachrichten der Konigl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, 
1891, No. 5), some such inscriptions have since been 
found, and that fact is very important. They are few, 
and why during nearly six centuries there should be so 
few inscriptions dated by the Vikrama era has still to be 
accounted for. Besides, Professor Kielhom fully admits 
that the era of Vikrama does by no means prove the his- 





torical reality of a King \ ikramaditya and his nine lite¬ 
rary gems in the first century b.c. On the contrary, he 
holds that the Vikrama era is simply the era of the Kings 
of Malavas, and that the name Vikrama era is due to a 
mere misunderstanding. A King Vikrama is never men¬ 
tioned before 1050 after the era of Vikrama. 

The characteristic difference between the Vikrama 
era (56 b.c.) and the Saka era (78 a.d.) is that the former 
is Karttikadi, beginning with the month of Karttika, i.e. 
October-Noveraber, while the latter is i^aitradi, begin¬ 
ning with the month of Aaitra, i.e. March-April. As 
autumn was considered in India as the right time for 
war and conquest, Professor Kielhorn thinks that from 
calling the autumn (.sarad) Vikramakala or conquest 
time, the year itself came to be called by the same name, 
and when the years had been calculated from this 
Vikrama time, Vikrama was mistaken for the name of a 
King Vikrama, and, as it was the Malava era, of a King 
of Malava. This is certainly ingenious, but it requires 
some further proof. 

I say the same with regard to the date which I 
assigned to the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. I 
had tried to show that that period began about 400 a.d., 
and that the great break between the ancient Vedic and 
Buddhistic literature, and this artificial Kavya literature, 
was due to the inroads of the Scythians. I had fixed that 
literary interregnum as ‘between the first century b.c. 
to at least the third century a.d.’ Here again I was fully 
prepared for determined opposition, nay I was anxious 
to provoke it by the decided tone with which I laid down 
the chronological limits of the period of the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 1 was delighted 
therefore when my learned friend Professor BQhler took 
up the gauntlet, and showed, as I think, successfully, 
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that there are clear traces of the artificial Kavya style in 
inscriptions of the second century a.d., and that Indian 
Rajahs of that period were patrons of poetry, if not poets 
themselves. It seems to me,, however, that the fact that 
the artificial sty'le of poetry breaks forth in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century, does not altogether contro¬ 
vert my statement that amongst the literary works which 
we actually possess, none can be safely referred to a date 
before about 300 a.d. If hereafter Professor BQhler 
should succeed in proving that any of our extant Sanskrit 
and PrSkrit poems can be safely referred to the second or 
even third centui 7 a.d., I shall be greatly delighted, nay 

• supply that very proof myself. There 

^ a MS of a BuddhaAarita in the National Library 'at 

- Buddhist pupils. Kasawara and 

read u together. That poem is, particularly in the begln- 
ng, a real Kavya, and some of its introductory verses 

^ is"^ in Set 

BuddhaAarita-kavya (sutra). Bunyiu Nanjio in his 

SipS -as 

composed by the Bodhisattava Afva^hnsha » 

beeTterv fS' ha h"' "Uch Lst have 

ip .he S^B. E v„T C?f "I'a 

cult to settle but h/. Ajvaghosha is diffi- 

400 A.D. If he was thTT Bved before 

twelfth place in the L oSthe “^Buddh’^r 

would have died 5^2 A o R... .h i - PP..J3rchs, he 

M value. Of d.e fee A v h h' “ 

■Sa' - .0“ y^Kedt & 
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century a.d.^ This, I must confess, seems to me as yet 
^e^y doubtful. Professor Buhler will soon hav'e the 
pleasure of reading that poem, as my old friend. Profes¬ 
sor Cowell, to whom I lent the copy of the Paris MS., 
has with the help of other MSS. undertaken to edit it for 
the Anecdota Oxonienda. It would thus seem that in 
this branch of literature also the Buddhists may claim an 
equal share with the orthodox Brahmans, at least in that 
period which I have ventured to call the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

F. M. M. 

Oxford, April 1892. 


) 


Beal, S.B.E.. 
Buddha, i. p 


Lassen. Indische AUerthumskunde ii. p. 412; 

Koeppen, Die Rehgioit ae> 


>:ix. p x.x.x, ^ 

S88: Wassiljew. Der Buddhismus, p. 
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CHAPTER I 


HUMAN INTEREST OF SANSKRIT LITERAI URF 

No doubt Sanskiit, in one sense, is a dead language. It 
was. I believe, a dead language more than two thousand 
vears ago. Buddha, about aOO n.c. commanded his dis- 
ciples to preach in the dialects of the people: and King 
Asoka, in the third centurv tcc:.. when he ptu up his 
Edicts, which were intended to be read or, at least, to be 
understood by the people, had them engrared on rocks 
and pillars in the various local dialects from Kahid* in 
the North to Ballabhi in the South, from the sources of 
the Ganges and the Jumnah to AHahab.rd and Patna. 
n.av even down to Orissa. These various dialects are as 
different from Sanskrit as Italiati is from Latin, and we 
have therefore good reason to suppose that, in the third 
centurv b.c., if not earlier. Sanskrit had ceased to be the' 
spoken language of the people at large. 

There is an interesting passage in the Kiillavagga. 
where we are told that, even during Buddha’s life time 
some of his pupils, who were Brahmans bv birth, com¬ 
plained that people spoiled the words of Buddha h\ 
every one repeating them in his own dialect (niruffi). 
They proposed to translate his words into Sanskrit; but 
he declined, and commanded that each man should learn 
his doctrine in his own lancruao'e - 

And there is another passage, quoted bv Hardv in 
his Manual of Buddhism, (p. 186). where we read that 
at the time of Buddha’s first preaching each of the 
countless listeners thought that the sage was lookiim 
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towards him, and was speaking to him in his own tongue, 
though the language used \vas Magadhi.® 

Sanskrit, therefore, as a language spoken by the 
people at large, had ceased to exist in the third century 

B.C. 

Yet such is the marvellous continuity between the 
past and the present in India ^ that in spite of repeated 
'Social convulsions, religious reforms, and foreign inva¬ 
sions. Sanskrit may be said to be still the only language 
that is spoken over the whole extent of that vast country. 

Though the Buddhist sovereigns published their 
edicts in the vemaculan, public inscriptions and private 
official documents are composed in Sanskrit to the pre¬ 
sent day. And though the language of the sacred writ¬ 
ings of Buddhists and Jainas was borrowed from the 
■vulgar dialects, the literature of India never ceased to be 
■written in Paninean Sanskrit, while the few exceptions, 
as. for instance, the use of Prakrit by women and infe¬ 
rior characters in the plays of Kalid^ and others, are 
themselves not without an important historical signi¬ 
ficance. 

• • • • 

But more than this, we are told that the ancient 
opic poems of the Mahabharata and Ramayana are still 
recited in the temples for the benefit of visitors, and 
that in the villages large crowds assemble around the 
TCihaka, the reader of these ancient Sanskrit poems, 
often interrupting his recitations with tears and sighs, 
when the hero of the poem is sent into banishment, 
while when he returns to his kingdom, the houses of the 
village are adorned with lamps and garlands. Such a 
Tccitation of the whole of the Mahabhfirata is said to 
^cupy ninety day's, or sometimes half a year.* The 
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people at large require, no doubt, tliat the Brahman 
narrator (Kathaka) should inicrprel the old poem, but 
there must be seme ^e^v people present ivho undcistand, 
or imagine thev understand, the old poetry of Vyasa and 

Valniiki. 

There are numbers of Bralmtans'^ even now, when 
so little inducement exi'^ts lor \^.edie studies, who know 
the whole of the Rig-veda by heart and can repeat it; 
and what applies to the Rig'\eda applies to many other 
books. 

Rut even if Sanskrit were more of a dead language 
than it realiv is. all the living languages of India, boili 
Arvan and Dratidian. draw their ^■ery life and soul from 
Sanskrit.*^ On this point, and on the great help that 
even a limited knowledge of Sanskrit would render in 
the acquisition of die vernacular, 1. and others belter 
qualified than I am. have spoken so often, though with 
out any practical effect, that I need not speak again. 

I.et us examine, however, the objection that Sans¬ 
krit literature is a dead or an artificial literature, a little 
more carefullv, in order to see whether there is not some 
kind of truth in it Some people hold diat tlie litcraiv 
works which we possess in Sanskrit never had any real 
life at all, that tliey were ahogedicr scholastic produr- 
tions, and that therefore they can leach us nothing of 
what we reallv care for, namelv the historical growth of 
the Hindu mind. Others maintain that at the present 
moment, at all events, and after a centuiw of English 
rule, Sanskrit literature has ceased to be a motive power 
in India, and that it can teach us nothing of wliai is 

passing now through the Hindu mind and infinencinfr 
it for good or for evil. ^ 

Let us look at the facts. Sanskrit literature is a wide 
and a vague term. If the Vedas, such as we now have 
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them, were composed about 1500 b.c., and ii it is a fact 
that considerable works continue to be written in San¬ 
skrit even now, we have before us a stream of literary 
activity extending over three thousand four hundred 
years. ^Vith the exception of China there is nothing like 
this in the whole world. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the enormous extent 
and variety of that literature. We are only gradually 
becoming acquainted with the untold treasures which 
still exist in manuscripts, and with the titles of that still 
larger number of works which must have existed former¬ 
ly, some of them being still quoted by writers of the last 
three or four centuries.' 

% * # ♦ 

What I wish you to see is this, that there runs 
through the whole history of India, through its three or 
four thousand years, a high road, or, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say, a high mountain-path of literature. It 
ma> be remote from the turmoil of the plain, hardly 
visible perhaps to the millions of human beings in their 
dailv struggle of life. It may have been trodden by a 
few solitary wanderers only. But to the historian of the 
human race, to the student of the development of the 
human mind, those few solitary wanderers are after all 
the true representatives of India from age to age. Do not 
let us be deceived. The true history of the world must 
always be the historv of the few; and as we measure the 
Himnlava bv the height of Mount Everest, we must take 
the true measure of India from the poets of the Veda, 
the sages of the E'panishads, the founders of the Vedanta 
and .Sankhva philosophies, and the authors of the oldest 
law-books, and not from the millions who are born and 
die in their villages, and who have never for one 
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moment been roused out of their drowsy dream of 
life. 


To large multitudes in India, no doubt, Sanskrit 
literature was not merely a dead literature, it was simply 
non-existent; but the same might be said of almost every 
literature, and more particularly of the literatures of the 
ancient world. 

Still, with all this. I am quite prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge to a certain extent the truth of the statement, that 
a great portion of Sanskrit literature has never been 
living and national, in the same sense in which the 
Greek and Roman literatures reflected at times the life 
of a whole nation; and it is quite true besides, that the 
Sanskrit books which arc best known to the public at 
large, belong to what might correctly be called the 
Renaissance period of Indian literature, when those 
who wrote Sanskrit had themselves to learn the language, 
as we learn I.aiin. and were conscious that they were 
M'ritino- for a learned and cnltivaled public only, and not 
for the people at large. 


This u'ill require a fuller explanation. 

We may divide the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
beginning with the Rig-veda and ending with DavA- 
nanda s Introduction to his edition of the Rig-veda, his 
bv no means uninteresting Rig-veda-bhumika, into two 

gieat period.: that preceding the great Turanian itiva- 
sion. and that following it. 

The former comprises the Vedic literature and the 
ancient literature of Buddhism, the latter all the rest. 

If I call the invasion which is generally called the 
mva<.ion of the Sakas. or the Scvihians. or Indo-Scythians, 
or Tiirnshkas. the Turnnian ivvnsioii, it is simplv 
because I do not as vet trish to commit mvself more than 
I can help as to the nationalitv of the tribes who took 
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T r India, or, at least^ of the government of 
India, from about the first century b.c. to the third 
century a.d. 

They are best known by the name of Yueh-chi, this 
being the name by which they are called in Chinese 
chronicles. These Chinese chronicles form the prin¬ 
cipal source from which we derive our knowledge of 
these tribes, both before and after their invasion of 
India. Many theories have been started as to their re¬ 
lationship with other races. They are described as of 
pink and white complexion and as shooting from horse¬ 
back; and as there was some similarity between their 
Chinese name Yiieli-chi and the Gothi or Goths^ they 
were identified by Remusat® with those German tribes, 
and by others with the, Getae, the neighbours of the 
Goths. Tod went even a step further, and traced the 
Jats in India and the Rajputs back to the Yuehchi and 
Getae^ . Some light may come in time out of all this dark¬ 
ness, but for the present we must be satisfied with the fact 
that, between the first century before and the third 
century after our era, the greatest political revolution took 
place in India owing to the repeated inroads of Turanian, 
or, to use a still less objectionable term, of Northern 
tribes. Their presence in India, recorded by Chinese 
historians, is fully confirmed by coins, by inscriptions, and 
by the traditional history of the countr}', such as it is; 
but to my mind nothing attests the presence of these 
foreign invaders more clearly than the break, or. I could 
almost say, the blank in the Brahmanical literature of 
India from the first century before to the third century 
after our era.*“ 

If we consider the political and social state of that 
country, we can easily understand what would happen 
in a case of invasion and conauest bv a warlike race. 
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The invaders would take possession of the stronghold^ 
or castles, and either remove the old Rajahs, or make 
them their vassals and agents. Everything else would 
then go on exactly as before. The rents would be paid, 
the taxes collected, and the life of the villagers, that is, 
of the great majority of the people of India, would g(; 
on almost undisturbed by the change of government. 
The only people who might sutler would be, or, at all 
e\ents, might be the priestly caste, unless they should 
come to terms with the new conquerors. The priestly 
caste, however, was also to a great extent the literals 
caste, and the absence of their old patrons, the native 
Rajahs, might well produce for a time a complete cessation 
of literarv activity. The rise of Buddhism and its formal 
adoption by King Asoka had already considerably shaken 
the power and influence of the old Brahmanic hierarchy. 
The Northern conquerors, whatever their religion mav 
have been, were certainly not believers in the Veda. 
Thev seem to have made a kind of compromise with 
Buddhism, and it is probablv due to that compromise, ot¬ 
to an amalgamation of .Saka legends with Btiddhist doc¬ 
trines. that we owe the so-called Mahavfina form of 
Buddhism,—and more particularly the Amitabha worship, 
—which M^as finally settled at the Council under Kanishka 
one of the Turanian rulers of India in the first cen- 
tiir\ A.D. At the time of Pafafijaliy the author of tlie 
Mahabhashya, such had become the enmity between 
Smtnanas (Buddhist mendicants) and Brahmanas, that 
they are mentioned with crows and owls, dogs and jackals, 
as natural enemies. 

If then we divide the whole of Sanskrit literature into 
these two periods, the one anterior to the great Tura¬ 
nian invasion, the other posterior to it. we may call the 
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iiierature of the former period ancient and natural, that 
Gf the latter modern and artificial. 

Of the former period we possess, first, what has been 

called the J eda, i.e. Knowledge, in the widest sense of the 

word—a considerable mass of literature, yet evidently a 

wreck only, saved out of a general deluge; secondly, the 

works collected in the Buddhist Tripitaka, now known 

to us chiefis in what is called the Pali dialect, the Gatha 

dialects, and Sanskrit, and probably much added to in 
later times. 

The second period of Sanskrit literature comprehends 
c\ei\thing else. Both periods mav be subdivided again, 
but ihis does not concern us at present. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that the literature 
•of the second period, the modern Sanskrit literature, never 
was a living or national literature. It may here and 
there contain relics of earlier times, adapted to the lite- 
rarv, religious, and moral tastes of a later period; and 
'\^henc^’er ^ve are able to disentangle those ancient elements, 
thev mav serve to throw light on the past, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, supplement what has been lost in the litera¬ 
ture of the \'edic times. The metrical Law-books, for 
instance, contain old materials which existed during the 
A'edic period, partly in prose, as Sutras, partly in more 
ancient metres, as Gftthas. The Epic poems, the Maha- 
l)h;‘irata and Ramaya//a, have taken the place of the old 
Itilifisas and Akhyauas. The Pura??as, even, may con¬ 
tain materials, though much altered, of what ^vas called 
in \'edic literature the Pura/ia.^' 

But the great mass of that later literature is artificial 
nr 'scholastic, full of interesting compositions, and by no 
means devend of ori^inalitv and occasional beauty; vet. 
with all that, curious onlv. and appealing to the interests 
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of the Oriental scholar far more than the broad human 
sympathies of the historian and the philosopher. 

It is different with the ancient literature of India, 
the literaiuie dominated by the Vedic and the Bud 
dhistic religions. That literature opens to us a chapter 
in what has been called the Education of the Human 
Race, to which we can find no parallel anywhere else, 
Whoever cares for the historical growth of our language, 
that is, of our thoughts; whoever cares for the first intelli¬ 
gible development of religion and mythology; whoever 
cares for the fii'st foundation of what in later times we 


call the sciences of astronomy, metronomy, grammar, and 
etymology; whoever cares for the first intimations of philo¬ 
sophical thought, for the first attempts at regulating 
family life, village life, and state life, as founded on 

religion, ceremonial, tradition and contract {satncLyct) _ 

must in future pay the same attention to the literature 

of the Vedic period as to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome and Germany. 

As to the lessons which the early literature of 
Buddhism may reach us, I need not dwell on them at 
present. If I may judge from the numerous questions 
that are addressed to me with regard to that religion and 
Its striking coincidences with Christianity, Buddhism has 
already become a subject of general interest, and will 
and ought to become so more and more. On that whole 
class of literature, however, it is not my intention to dwell 
lere, which can hardly suffice even for a general suir^ev of 
edic hteramre. and for an elucidation of the principal 
lessons which. I think, we may learn from the Hvmns, the 
Brahmawas. the Upanishads, and the Sfitras. 

It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature 

became first known to the learned public in Europe 
through SDerimpn« LpI—* . P 
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I called, the Renaissance period. The BhagavadgitS, 
the plays of Kalidasa, such as Sakuntala or Urvaji, a few 
episodes from the Mahabharata and RamSyana, such as 
those of Nala and the Yagnadattabadha, the fables of the 
Hitopadesa, and the sentences of Bhartrihari are, no 
doubt, extremely curious; and as, at the time when’they 
first became known in Europe, they were represented to 
be of extreme antiquity, and the work of a people for¬ 
merly supposed to be quite incapable of high literary 
efforts, they naturally attracted the attention of men such 
as Sir William Jones in England, Herder and Goethe in 
Germany, who were pleased to speak of them in terras of 
highest admiration. It was the fashion at that time to 
speak of Kalidasa, as, for instance. Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt did even in so recent a work as his Kosmos, as ‘the 
great contemporary of Virgil and Horace, who lived at the 
splendid Court of Vikramaditya,’ this Vikramaditva being 
supposed to be the founder of the Samvat era, 56 b.c. But 
all this is now changed. Whoever the Vikramaditya was 
who is supposed to have defeated the Sakas, and to have 
founded another era, the Samvat era, 56 b.c.. he certainly 
did not live in the first centurv b.c. Nor are the Indians 
looked upon any longer as an illiterate race, and their 
poetry as popular and artless. On the contraiy'^ they are 
judged now by the same standards as Persians and Arabs, 
Italians or French; and, measured by that standard, such 
works as Kalidasa’s plays are not superior to many plays 
that have long been allowed to rest in dust and peace on 
the shelves of our libraries. Their antiquity is no longer 
believed in by any critical Sanskrit scholar. Kalidasa is 
mentioned with Bharavi as a famous poet in an inscrip¬ 
tion^^ dated a.d, 585—6 (507 Saka era), and for the present 
I see no reason to place him much earlier. Avinita, who 
wrote a commentary on fifteen cantos of Bharavi’s Kiratar- 
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juniya^ is said to have lived about 470 a.u.' ' Hut even 
if we accept this date, Bhacavi and Kalidasa need not 
have lived before the fifth or fourth century a.u. As to 
the Laws of Manu, which used to be assigned to a fabulous 
antiquity/^ and are so still sometimes by those who wriic 
at random or at second-hand^ I doubt whctlier, in tlieir 
present form, they can be older than the fourth century 
of our era, nay I am quite prepared to sec an even later 
date assigned to them. I know this will seem heresy to 
many Sanskrit scholars, but we must try to be honest to 
ourselves. Is there any evidence to constrain us to assign 
the Manavadharma-sastra, such as wc now possess it, 
written in continuous Slokas, to any date anterior to 
300 A.D.? And if there is not, why should wc not openly 
state it, challenge opposition, and fee! grateful if our 
doubts can be removed? 

That Manu was a name of high legal authority before 
that time, and that Manu and the Maiiavam arc fre¬ 
quently quoted in the ancient legal Sutras, is quite true; 
but this ser\'es only to confirm the conviction that the 
literature which succeeded the Turanian invasion is full 
of wrecks saved from the intervening deluge. If what 
we call the Laws of Manu had really existed as a Code 
of Laws^ like the Code of Justinian, during previous 

centuries, is it likely that it should nowhere liave been 
quoted and appealed to? 

Varahamihira (who died 587 a.d.) refers to Manu 

several times, but not to a Manava-dharma-sasira; and the 

only time where he seems actually to quote a number of 

verses from Manu. these verses are not to be met with in 
our text.^® 

I believe it will be found that the fourth fifth and 
sixth centuries were the age of the lilcrary Renaissance 
in India. That Kglidasa and Bharavi were famous at 
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that time^ Ave know from the evidence of inscriptions. 
AVe know that in the sixth century the fame of Indian 
literature had reached Persia^ and that the King of 
Persia, Khosru Nushirvan (reigned 531-579 a.d.), sent his 
physician, Barzoi, to India, in order to translate the 
fables of the Panchatantra^ or rather their original, from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi. The famous ‘Nine Gems,’ or ‘the 
nine classics,’ as we should say, have been referred, at 
least in part^ to the same age^*^, and I doubt Avhether Ave 
shall be able to assign a much earlier date to anything we 
possess of Sanskrit literature, excepting ahvays the Vedic 
and Buddhistic writings. 

Although the specimens of this modern Sanskrit 
literature, Avhen they first became known, serA'ed to 
arouse a general interest, and serve even now to keep 
alive a certain superficial svmpathy for Indian literature, 
more serious students had soon disposed of these composi¬ 
tions, and while gladly admitting their claim to be called 
pretty and attractive, could not think of allowing to 
Sanskrit literature a place among the world-literatures, a 
place by the side of Greek and Latin, Italian, French, 
English or German. 

There Avas indeed a time Avhen people began to 
imagine that all that Avas Avorth knowing about Indian 
literature Avas known, and that the only ground on which 
Sanskrit could claim a place among the recognised 
branches of learning in a University Avas its usefulness for 

the studv of the Science of Language. 

At that very* time, hoAvever, noAv about forty years 
ago. a neAv start Avas made^ which has given to Sanskrit 
scholarship an entirely ncAv character. The chief author 
of that mov'ement Avas Burnouf, then Professor at the 
College de France in Paris, an excellent scholar, but .at 
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instincts, and the last man to waste his life on mere Nalas 

and .Sakuntalas. Being brought up in the old traditions 

of the classical school in France (his father was the 

author of the well-known Greek Grammar)^ then for a 

time a promising young barrister, with inhuential friends 

such as Guizot, Thiers, Mignet^ Villemain, at his side, and 

with a brilliant future before him, he was not likely to 

spend his life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. What he wanted 

when he threw himself on Sanskrit was history^ human 

history, world-history, and with an unerring grasp he laid 

hold of Vedic literature and Buddhist literature, as the 

two stepping-stones in the slough of Indian literature. 

He died young, and has left a few arches only of the 

building he wished to rear. But his spirit lived on in his 

pupils and his friends, and few would deny that the first 

impulse, directly or indirectly, to all that has been 

accomplished since by the students of Vedic and Buddhist 

literature was given by Burnouf and his lectures at the 
Lollege de France, 


What then, you may ask, do we find in that ancient 

Sanskrit literature and cannot find anywhere else? My 

answer is, we find there the Aryan man, whom we know 

CehVJ'T Greek, Roman, German, 

, -Slave, in an entirely new character. Whereas 

m his migrations northward his active and political 

energies are called out and brought to their highest per- 

ection, we find the other side of the human character 

he passive and meditative, carried to its fullest growth 

Rig-veda tve can 

t.ll watch an earlier phase. We see the Aryan tribe" 
taking possession of the land, and under the ™idance of 

rtoriZ as wd, f M«k'*inned 

gines as well as agamst the inroads of later Arvan 
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colonists. But that period of war soon came to an end, 
and when the great mass of the people had once settled 
down in their homesteads, the military and political duties 
seem to have been monopolised by what we call a casie^^^ 
that is by a small aristocracy, while the great majority of 
the people were satisfied with spending their days within 
the narrow spheres of their villages little concerned about 
the outside world, and content with the gifts that nature 
bestowed on them, without much labour. Bhartnhari 
says: * 

‘There is fruit on the trees in every forest, which 
every one w^ho likes may pluck without trouble. There 
is cool and sw’eet water in the pure rivers here and there. 
There is a soft bed made of the twigs of beautiful 
creepers. And yet wTCtched people suffer pain at the 
door of the rich! ’ 

At first sight wx may feel inclined to call this quiet 
enjoyment of life, this mere looking on, a degeneracy 
rather than a growth. It seems so different from what 
we think life ought to be. Yet, from a higher point of 
view, it may appear that those Southern Aryans have 
chosen the good part, or at least the part good for them, 
while we, Northern Ar\ans. have been careful and 

troubled about many things. 

It is at all events a problem worth considering 
wdicther as there is in nature a South and a North, there 
are not two hemispheres also in human nature, 
hoth worth developing—the active, combative, and 
political on one side, the passive, meditative, and 
philosophical on the other: and for the solution of that 
problem no literature furnishes such ample materials as 
that of the Veda, beginning with the Hymns and ending 


Ed. K. T. Telang, p. 76. 
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with the Upanishads. We enter into a new world—not 
always an attractive one^ least of all to us; but it possesses 
one charm, it is real, it is of natural growth, and like 
everything of natural growth^ I believe it had a hidden 
purpose, and was intended to teach us some kind of lesson 
that is worth learning, and that certainly we could learn 
nowhere else. We are not called upon either to admire 
or to despise that ancient Vedic literature; we have 
simply to study and to try to understand it. 

There have been silly persons who have represented 
the development of the Indian mind as superior to any 
other, nay, who would make us go back to the Veda or 
to the sacred writings of the Buddhists in order to find 
there a truer religion, a purer morality, and a more sub¬ 
lime philosophy than our own. I shall not even mention 
the names of these writers or the titles of their works 
But I feel equally impatient when I see other scholars 
criticising the ancient literature of India as if it were the 
work of the nineteenth century, as if it represented an 
enemy that must be defeated, and that can claim no 
mercy at our hands. That the Veda is full of childish, 
ly, even to our minds monstrous conceptions who 

mg and instructive; nay, many of them, if we can but 
make allowance for different ways of thought and Ian 
guage, contain germs of truth and rays of light all tTe 

Sr- ~ 

There are problea,, »hich my p„, , 
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time, aye, which we must put aside while engaged each 
in our own hard struggle tor life^ but which will recur 
for all that, and which, whenever they do recur, will stir 
us more deeply than wt like to confess to others^ or even 
to ourselves. It is true that with us one day only out of 
seven is set apart for rest and meditation, and for the 
consideration of what the Greeks called ta megista ‘the 
greatest things.’ It is true that that seventh day also is 
passed by many of us either in mere church-going 
routine or in thoughtless rest. But whether on week¬ 
days or on Sundays, w^hether in youth or in old age, there 
are moments, rare though they be, yet for all that the 
most critical moments of our life, when the old simple 
questions of humanity return to us in all their intensity, 
and we ask ourselves, What are we? \Vhat is this life on 
earth meant for? Are we to have no rest here, but to 
be always toiling and building up our own happiness out 
of the ruins of the happiness of our neighbours? And 
when we have made our home on earth as comfortable as 
it can be made with steam and gas and electricity, are we 
really so much happier than the Hindu in his pnmitive 


homestead? . t i. i- 

With us, as I said just now, in these Northern cli- 

mates, where’life is and always must be a struggle, and a 
hard struggle too, and where accumulation of wealth has 
become almost a necessity to guard against the uncer¬ 
tainties of old age or the accidents inevitable in our com¬ 
plicated social life, with us. I say, and in our society, 
hours of rest and meditation are but few and far 
tween. It was the same as long as we know the histoty 
of the Teutonic races; it was the same even wi 

Romans and Greeks. The European ^ ^ 

lon« cold winters, in many places also the difficu y 
cuirivating the soil, the conflict of interests between small 
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communities, has developed the instinct of sell-preserva¬ 
tion (not to say, self-indulgence) to such an extent that 
most of the virtues and most of the vices of European 
society can be traced back to that source. Our own 
character was formed under these influences, by inherit¬ 
ance, by education, by necessity. We all lead a fighting 
life; our highest ideal of life is a fighting-life. We work, 
till we can work no longer, and are proud, like old 
horses, to die in harness. We point with inward satis¬ 
faction to what we and our ancestors have achieved by 

4 

hard work, in founding a family or a business, a town or 
a state. We point to the marv'els of what we call civiliza¬ 
tion—our splendid cities, our high-roads and bridges, our 
ships, our railways, our telegraphs, our electric light, our 
pictures, our statues, our music, our theatres. We 
imagine we have made life on earth quite perfect; in 
some cases so perfect that we are almost sorry to leave it 
again. But the lesson which both Brahmans and Bud¬ 
dhists are never tired of teaching is that this life is but a 

journey from one village to another, and not a resting- 
place. Thus we read: 

‘As a man journeying to another village may enjoN 

^ ® rest in the open air, but, after leaving his 

resting-place, proceeds again on his journey the next day. 

thus father, mother, wife, and wealth are all but like a 

night’s rest to us—wise people do not cling to them for 
ever.’ 

Instead of simply despising this Indian view of life, 
might we not pause for a moment and consider whether 
their philosophy of life is entirely wrong, and ours 
entirely right; whether this earth was really meant for 
work only (for with us pleasure also has been changed 
into work), for constant hurrv and flurty'; or whether we. 
sturdy Northern Aryans, might not have been satisfied 
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With a little less of work, and a little less of so-called 
pleasure, but with a little more of thought, and a little 
more of rest. For, short as our life is^ we are not mere 
Mayflies that are born in the morning to die at night. 
We have a past to look back to and a future to look 
forward to, and it may be that some of the riddles of the 
future find their solution in the wisdom of the past. 

Then why should we always fix our eyes on the pre¬ 
sent only? Why should we always be racing, whether for 
wealth or for power or for fame? Why should we never 


rest and be thankful? 

I do not deny that the manly vigour, the silent 
endurance, the public spirit^ and the private virtues too 
of the citizens of European states represent one side, it 
may be a very important side, of the destiny which man 
has to fulfil on earth. 

But there is surelv another side of our nature, and 
possibly another destiny open to man in his journey 
across this life, which should not be entirely ignored. If 
"vve turn our eves to the East, and particularly to India, 
where life is, or at all events was, no very severe strug¬ 
gle, where the climate was mild, the soil fertile, where 
vegetable food in small tjuantities sufficed to keep the 
body in health and strength, where the simplest hut or 
cave in a forest was all the shelter required, and where 
social life never assumed the gigantic, aye monstrous 
proportions of a T.ondon or Paris, but fulfilled itself 
within the narrow boundaries of village communities.— 
was it not, I sav, natural there, or, if you like, was it not 
i)i1 riiderl there, that another side of human nature should 
lic rlcveloped—not flic active, the combative and acqui¬ 
sitive, but the passive. the meditative and reflecti\c? 
Can w^e wonder that the Aryas wdio stepped as strangers 
into some of ilic hap]^^ firlds and valleys along the Indus 
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or the Ganges should Iiavc looked upon life as a jKipc- 
tual Sunday or Holyday, or a kind of Long Vacation, 
delightful so long as it lasts, but which must tome to an 
end sooner or later? Why should they have accumulated 
wealth? why should they have built palaces? why should 
they have toiled day and night? After having provided 
from day to day for the small necessities of the body 
they thought they had the right, it may be the duty to 
look round upon this strange exile, to look inward upon 
themselves, upward to something not themselves and to 
see Avhethcr they could not understand a little of'the true 
purport of that mystery which we call life on earth. 

Of course wt should call such notions of life dreamy. 

unreal, unpractical, but may not they look upon oin 

notions of life as short-sighted. fus,sy, and, in the cml. 

most unpractical, because involving a sacrifice of life for 
the sake of life? 


No doubt these are both extreme views, and thev 
have hardly ever been held or realised in that extrenu. 
fonn by any nation, whether in the East or in the West, 
e are not always plodding—we sometimes allow our 
selves an hour of rest and peace and thought-nor were 

tat ng on ta n^sta, on the .great problems of life 
_ut when called upon, we know that they too could 

ould by patient tod raise even the meanest hamliwork 

™ a ..ork Of ar,. a real jov ,he naaker and 
¥ 

hat the ^ yotJ is this 

he Anan man, who had to fulfil his mission in 

ndia. might natumlly be deficient in manv of the practi 

and fighting virtues, which w'ere developed in the 

ortiern Arvas by the verv struggle without which thev 
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could not have survived, but that his life on earth had 
not ther^ore been entirely wasted. His very view of life 
though we cannot adopt it in this Northern climate, may 
yet act as a lesson and a warning to us, not for the galrp 
of life, to sacrifice the highest objects of life. 

The greatest conqueror of antiquity stood in silent 
wonderment before the Indian -Gymnosophists, regret¬ 
ting that he could not communicate with them in their 
own language, and that their wisdom could not reach 
him except through the contaminating channels of 
sundry interpreters.*® 

* • * * 


which you may 
still hear repeated in India, when, after the heat of the 
day, the old and the young assemble together under the 
shadow of their village tree—sayings which to them seem 
truth, to us, I fear, mere truism! 

*As all have to sleep together laid low in the earth, 
why do foolish people wish to injure one another?’*' 

*A man seeking for eternal happiness (moksha) 
might obtain it by a hundredth part of the sufferings 
which a foolish man endures in the pursuit of riches.’** 
‘Poor men eat more excellent bread than the rich: 


Let me read you a few sayings only. 


for hunger gives it sweetness.’** 

*Our body is like the foam of the sea, our life like 
a bird, our company with those whom we love does not 
last for ever; why then sleepest thou, my son?’®* 

‘As two logs of wood meet upon the ocean and then 
separate again, thus do living creatures meet.’*® 

*Our meeting with wives, relations, and friends 
occurs on our journey. Let a man therefore see clearly 
where he is, whither he will go, what he is, why tarrying 
here, and why grieving for anydiiiig.*** 
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‘Family, wife, children, our very body and our 
\vealth, they all pass away.. They do not belong to us. 
What then is ours?—Our good and our evil deeds.’^^ 
‘When thou goest away from here^ no one will follow 
tliee. Only thy good and thy evil deeds, they will follow 
thee wherever thou goest.’^s 

‘Whatever act, good or bad, a man performs, of that 
by necessity he receives the recompense/^® 

‘According to the Veda^® the soul (life) is eternal, 
but the body of all creatures is perishable. When the 
body is destroyed, the soul departs elsewhere, fettered by 
the bonds of our works.* 


‘If I know that my own body is not mine, and yet 
that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is both 
mine and thine, no harm can happen then.’^^ 

‘As a man puts on new garments in this world, 

throwing aside those which he formerly wore, even so the 

Self of man puts on new bodies which are in accordance 
with his acts.*^^ 

‘No weapons will hurt the Self of man, no fire 

will burn it, no water moisten it, no wind will dry it 
up. 


It is not to be hurt, not to be burnt, not to be 

moistened, not to be dried up. It is imperishable, un¬ 
changing, immoveable, without beginning. 

‘It IS said to be immaterial, passing all understand¬ 
ing. and unchangeable. If you know the Self of man to 
be all this, grieve not. 


‘There is nothing higher than the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Self.’** 


All living creatures are the dwelling of the Self who 

ta eavdoped in matter, who i, immortal, and spotle«. 

Those who worshtp the Self, the immoveable, livinn in a 
moveable dwelling, become immortal.’ ^ 
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Despising everything else, a wise man should strive 
after the knowledge of the Self.’ 

We shall have to return to this subject again, for 
this knowledge of the Self is really the Vedanta, that is. 
the end, the highest goal of the Veda. The highest wis¬ 
dom of Greece was ‘to know ourselves;’ the highest wis 
dom of India is ‘to know our Self.’ 

If I " ere asked to indicate by one word the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Indian character, as I have here 
tried to sketch it, I should say it was trafiscendefit, using 
that word, not in its strict technical sense, as fixed by 
Kant, but in its more general acceptation, as denoting a 
mind bent on transcending the limits of empirical know¬ 
ledge. There are minds perfectly satisfied with empiri¬ 
cal knowledge, a knowledge of facts, well ascertained, 
■well classified, and well labelled. Such knowledge may 
assume very' vast proportions, and, if knowledge is power, 
it may impart great power, real intellectual power to the 
man who can wield and utilise it. Our own age is proud 
of that kind of knowledge, and to be content with it, and 
never to attempt to look beyond it, is, I believe, one of 
the happiest states of mind to be in. 

But, for all that, there is a Beyond, and he w'ho has 
once caught a glance of it, is like a man who has gazed 
at the sun—^tvherever he looks, ever\"where he sees the 

s 

image of the sun. Speak to him of finite things, and he 
will tell you that the Finite is impossible and meaningless 
without the Infinite. Speak to him of death, and he will 
call it birth; speak to him of time, and he will call it the 
mere shadow of eternitv. To us the senses seem to be the 

4 

organs, the tools, the most powerful engines of know¬ 
ledge: to him they are, if not actually deceivers, at alt 
events heavy fetters, checking the flight of the spirit. To 
IIS this earth, this life, all that we see, and hear and 
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touch is certain. Here, we led. is our honic^ lu re lie out 
dutieSj here our pleasures. J o him this earth is a tliiuf^ 
that once was not, and that again will (case to he; iliis 
life is a short dream from which wc shall soon awake. ()l 
nothing he professes greater ignorance than of wliai to 
others seems to be most certain, namely wliai we se(\ aiu! 
hear, and touch; and as to our home, wherever that may 
he, he knows that ccrlainiv ii is not here. 

4 

Do not suppose that sudi men are mere dreamers. 
Tar from it! And if wc can oitiv biing ourselves to he 
quite honest to ourselves, we sliall have to (oufess iliai at 
times we all have been visii(*d hv these irausfendeiiial 
aspirations, and have been able to undersiand what 
Wordsw^orth meant when he spoke of those 


‘Obstinate ntu’stioniirc'.s 
Of sense and outward tilings. 

Fallings from u.«5, vanisliingn: 

Blank misgivings of a <‘reature 
Moving about in world.-^ not realised,’ 


The transcendent temperament accpiired no doubt a 
more complete supremaev in the Iiidian diarattcr than 
anywhere else: but no nalioii. and no individual, is 
entirely without that ‘vearnin-r l.cvond:’ indeed wc' all 
know It under a more familiar name—namcly. ReJigion 
It IS necessary, however, to distinguish between rcli. 
gion and a religion, quite as much as in another branch 
of philosophy we have to distinguish betweu language 
and a language or many languages, A man .nay accepi « 
religion, he may be converted to the Christian religion, 
and he may change his own particular religion from time 
to time, ,ust as he may speak different languages. Rut 
>n order to have a religion, a man nnist have religion 
He must mice at least in his life have looked bevond the 
horizon of this world, and carried aw:.v i,, his mind an 
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mipicsMon ot the Infinite, which will never leave him 
3g^in. A being satisfied teith the world of sense, uncon¬ 
scious of Its finite nature, undisturbed by the limited or 
negative character of all perceptions of the senses, would 
oe incapable of any religious concepts. Only when the 
finite character of all human knowledge has been per¬ 
ceived, IS It possible for the human mind to conceive that 
tvhich IS beyond the Finite, call it what you like, the 
berond, the Unseen, the Infinite, the Supernatural, or 
che Divine. That step must have been taken before reli¬ 
gion of anv kind becomes possible. What kind of reli¬ 
gion it rvill be. depends on the character of the race 
-ivhich elaborates it, its surroundings in nature, and its 
experience in history. 

Now we may seem to know a great many religions_ 

I speak here, of course, of ancient religions only, of what 

are sometimes called national or autochthonous religions 

—not of those founded in later times by individual pro- 
phets or reformers. 

\ct. among those ancient religions we seldom know, 
what after all is the most important point, their origin 
.md their gradual growth. The Jewish religion is repre- 
>cnted to us as perfect and complete from the very first, 
and it is with great difficulty that we can discover its real 
beginnings and its hisiorical growth. And take the 
Greek and the Roman religions, take the religions of the 
Teutonic. Slavonic or Celtic tribes, and you will find 
that their period of growth has always passed, long 
before we kno^v them, and that from the time we kno^v 
them, all their changes are purely me/amorp/nV—changes 
in form of substances ready at hand. 

Now let us look to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
"W'ith them, first of all. religion was not onlv one inter¬ 
est by the side of manv. It was the all-absorbinsr interest: 





it embraced not only worship and prayer, but what we 
call philosophy^ morality, law, and government,—all was 
pervaded by religion. Their whole life was to them a 
religion everything else was, as it were, a mere conces¬ 
sion made to the ephemeral requirements of ibis 
life. 

What then can we learn from the ancient religious 
literature of India—or from the Veda? 

It requires no vei 7 profound knowledge of Greek 
religion and Greek language to discover in the Greek 
deities the original outlines of certain physical pheno¬ 
mena. Eveiy schoolboy knows that in Zeus there is some¬ 
thing of the sky, in Poseidon of the sea, in Hades of the 
lower world, in Apollo of the sun, in Artemis of ilie 
moon, in Hephoestos of the fire. But for all that, there 
IS, from a Greek point of view, a very considerable differ¬ 
ence between Zeus and the sky, between Poseidon and 

the sea. between Apollo and the sun, between Arfnnis 
and the moon. 


Now what do we find in the Veda.? No doul)t here 
and there a few philosophical h^mns which have been 

quoted so often that people have begun to imagine that 
the Veda is a kind of collection of Orphic hymns. Wc 
also find some purely mythological hymns, in which ,be 
Devas or gods have assumed nearly as much dramatic 
personality as m the Homeric hvmns. 

But the great majoritv of Vedic hvmns consists in 
simple invocations of the fire, the water, the skv the 

XT =rr;. X 55 

“■■k. people taploHo, .He 
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the sky to rain, or the sun to shine. I say there is nothing 
irrational in it, though perhaps it might be more accu¬ 
rate to say that there is nothing in it that would sur¬ 
prise anybody who is acquainted with the growth of 
human reason, or, at all events, of childish reason. It 
does not matter how we call the tendency of the childish 
mind to confound the manifestation with that which 
manifests itself, effect with cause, act with agent. Call it 
Animism, Personification, Metaphor, or Poetiy', we all 

it, in the most general sense of 
all these names; we all know that it exists, and the 

youngest child who beats the chair against which he has 
fallen, or who scolds his dog, or who sings, ‘Rain, rain, 
go to Spain,’ can teach us that^ however irrational all 
this may seem to us, it is perfectly rational^ natural, aye 
inevitable in the first periods, or the childish age of the 
human mind. 

Now it is exactly this period in the growth of ancient 
religion, which was always presupposed, or postulated, 
but was absent eveiy^s^here else, that is clearly put before 
us in the h^tnns of the Rig-veda. It is this ancient chap¬ 
ter in the histors' of the human mind which has been 

t 

presented to us in Indian literature, while we look for it 
in vain in Greece or Rome or elsewhere. 

It has been a favourite idea of those who call them¬ 
selves ‘students of man/ or anthropologists, that in order 
to know the earliest or so-called prehistoric phases in the 
growth of man, we should study the life of savage 
nations, as we may watch it still in some parts of Asia, 
Africa. Polvnesia, and America. 

There is much tnith in this, and nothing can be 
more useful than the observations which we find collected 
in the works of such students as Waitz, Tylor, Lubbock, 
and many othen. But let us be honest, and confess, first 
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ol all, ihat the materials on which ue h.i\r iu u- u* cle[)eiui 
ate often extrcmclv lun i woi i hy. 

Nor is this all. What do we know ol !Mhe< 

bevond the latest chapter ol their history.-' Do we evei 
”ei an insight intc.* their antcc edeuis? ( ‘.aw wt iindet 
stand, what aftci all is e\eiywheie ihc‘ inosi impoiiaiii 
and the most insirnc li\e lesson to leai n. liow liu ) Irixs- 
(Dine to be what thev are? 1 here is indeed their Ian 

y 

guage, and in it we see ivaces ol growili that |>oini to dis 
taiu ages^ quite as intuh as ihe (ireek ol lh)nier. die 
Sanskrit of the X'edas. i iieii langnage piovc s iiuh r ti 
that these so-called liectihcns. w ith tlieii (omplic .Oed 
svstems of mvtholog\. iheir aiiilKial <nsionis, iheii nn 
intelligible whims and ‘-avageiics. are not the (vealnKs 
of to-day or yesterdav. Ihdcss ue admit a special <rca 
tiou for these savages, thc\ must l)e as old as the nindns. 
the Greeks and Romans, 4is old as we cvinsehcs. W^t )na\ 


assume, of course, if wc like, that iheii lile has Ixcn 
stationary, and that ihe\ are io-da\ what die liindus 
were no longer "000 \c;iis ii^o. But is ,i nitre gutss, 

nnd is contradicted Bv the facts of their laiigire'c. 1 iu\ 
mav have passed through ever so mans n ic issit ndes, and 
what -wc consider as ininiiliNc mav lie. for all wc* k\\u\\\ a 
relapse into sa^'agcry, nr a (cirrnptiou of someildiig dnn 
was more rational and intelligible in (oritu r stages 
Think onlv of the rules that deiei'udne maniaoc auuiie' 
ihe low’c^t of savage* tribes. Their (omplicaiiott passes ;ill 
understanding, all seems a cliaos of prejudite. sujrai^ti 
tion» pride, vanity and viupidiiv. And yc\ ^ve catch a 
glimpse here and there that there was some reason in 
most of that unreason: we see how sense (hvindlcd awa\ 
into nonsense, custom into rcrcniom , ccvcnionv inir. 
farce. Why then should this surface of s;ivagc life- rrpvc 
sent to us the lowest sit alum of human life, tlie vers 
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beginnings of civilization, simply because we cannot die 
beyond that surface? ^ 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not 
claim for the ancient Indian literature any more than I 
should willingly concede to the fables and traditions and 
songs of savage nations, such as we can study at present 
in what we call a state of nature. Both are important 
documents to the student of the Science of Man. I simply 
say that in the Veda w-e have a nearer approach to a 
beginning, and an intelligible beginning, than in the 
wild invocations of Hottentots or Bushmen. But when I 
speak of a beginning, I do not mean an absolute begin¬ 
ning. a beginning of all things. Again and again the 
■question has been asked whether w’^e could bring our¬ 
selves to believe that man, as soon as he could stand on 
his legs, instead of crawling on all fours, as he is sup¬ 
posed to have done, burst forth into singing Vedic 
hsTnns? But who has ever maintained this? Surely who¬ 
ever has eyes to see can see in every Vedic hymn, aye, in 
every Vedic word, as many rings within rihgfs as is in the 
oldest tree that was ever hewn down in the forest. 

I shall say even more, and I have said it before, 
namely, that supposing that the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed between 1500 and 1000 b.c., we can hardly under¬ 
stand howr, at so early a date, the Indians had developed 
ideas which to us sound decidedly modern. I should give 
anvthing if I could escape from the conclusion that the 
collection of the Vedic Hymns, a collection in ten books, 
existed at least 1000 b.c., that is about 500 years before 
the rise of Buddhism. T do not mean to say that some¬ 
thing may not be discovered hereafter to enable us to 
refer that collection to a later date. All I say is that, so 
far as we know at present, so far as all honest Sanskrit 


cholars know at present, wre cannot well bring our pre- 


4 
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Buddhistic literature into narrower limits than 500 
years. 

What then is to be done? We must simply kcc{> 
our pre-conceived notions of what people call primiii\c 
humanity in abeyance for a time, and if we find that 
people three thousand years ago were familiar witli idea'; 
that seem novel and nineteenth-century-lihe to us, well, 
we must somewhat modify our conceptions of the primi 
tive savage, and remember that things hid from the wise 
and prudent have sometimes been revealed to babes. 

I maintain then that for a study of man, or. if you 
like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 
in the world equal in importance srith the Veda. I maiin 
tain that to eveiybody who cares for himself, for lu's 
ancestors, for his history’, or for his intellectual develop 
ment, a study of Vedic literature is indispensable; ami 
that, as an element of liberal education, it is far more 
important and far more improving than the reigns o( 
Babylonian and Persian kings, aye even than tlie dates 
and deeds of many of the kings of Judah and Israel. 

It is curious to observe the reluctance ivith which 
these facts are accepted, particularly by those to whom 
they ought to be most welcome, I mean the students of 
anthropolog)^ Instead of devoting all their energv to 
the study of these documents, which have come ‘upon 
us like a miracle, they seem only bent on inventiim 
excuses why they need not be studied. Let it not be 
supposed that, because there are several translations of 

an%h‘f?h German, therefore 

all that the Veda can teach us has been learned. Far 

from It. Everv one of these translations has been pm 

onvard as tentative only. I mvself, though durimr \hc 

of th^'m ^ translations of a nn'mbci 

of the more important hrmns. have only ventured u, 
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publi:5h a Npeciiiicn ot Avhat 1 think a translation of the 
\ eda ought to be; and that translation, that traduction 
raisonnie as 1 ventured to call it, of twelve h)inns only, 
lills a whole ^ulume. We are still on the mere surface 
of Vedic literature, and \et our critics are ready with 
ever so iiiany arguintnu why the \'cda can teach us 
nothing as to a primitive state of man. If they mean 
by pnnuti\c that which came absolutely first, then they 
ask for something which they will never get, not even 
if they disco\ered the private correspondence of Adam 
and Eve^ or ot the lirst Homo and Fernina sapiens. "We 
mean bv priiniiive the earliest state of man of which, 
from the naitire of the case, we can hope to gain any 
knowledge; and here, next to the archives hidden away 
in the seuet drawei-i ol language, in the treasury of 
words common u- all the Ar\an tribes, and in the radical 
elements of width each word is compounded^ there is 

no literal', lelit. iiioiv- In:! ol lc^.-ons to the tme anthro- 

« 

polo^ist, ID ihc true 'Uuitiit ot mankind, than the Rig- 
■y cda. 


CHAPTER II 

1 HK I.I-.SSONS OP THE VEDA 

Ahliniigh lime is liavdlv miv department of learning 
whifli has not icicived new light and new life from the 
amient liicraiure ot India, set nowhere is the light that 
romes to ns trom India so important, so novel, and so 
rich as in ihe siudv ot religion and mythology. It is to 
ihi^ snl)jeci lima fore ihai I mean to devote the remain¬ 
ing lectures ot ihis eonr^c. 1 do so. partly because I 



feel myself most at home in that ancient wotid of Vcdic 

literature in which the germs of Ar)an religion have to 

be studied, partly because I believe that for a proper 

understanding of the deepest convictions, or if you like, 

±e strongest prejudices of the modern Hindus, nothiiigr 

is so useful as a knowledge of the Veda. It is'perfetily 

true that nothing would give a falser impression of ihe 

present Brahmanical religion than the ancient Vedic 

literature, supposing we were to imagine that three 

thousand years could have passed over India without 

producing any change. Such a mistake would be nearly 

as absurd as to deny any difference between the Vedic 

Sansknt and the spoken Bcttgali. But no one will rain 

a scholarhke knowledge or a true insight into the secret 

spnngs of Bengali who is ignorant of the grammar of 

anskrit; and no one will ever understand the imesetit 

religious, philosophical, legal, and social opinions of the 

Indus, who IS unable to irate them back to their trite 
sources in the Veda. 

I sail remember how, many years ago, when I bceiii 

to publish for the first time the text anrl 

ot .he Rig-ved,. 

Se', rarno'" "" 

read h T could 

Trt anv onl J 

the nativl mLr;; trt^d 

the later Sanskrit i r ^ ”“S'’t to study 

and, more particiilarlv th^ Piir5!!as"'*’Th*^ V T 

- ve, „en... oen,.'a„ 

even thirty vears'^ago^^hjr 'gnorant assertions 

LawsofRlLu intCM r'bh* '' '7 

• Wahabharata, and in the PurUn-is 
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the Veda is evem\^here proclaimed as the highest autho¬ 
rity in all matters of religion'. ‘A Brahman/ says Manu, 
‘unlearned in holy writ, is extinguished in an instant 
like dry grass on fire.’ ‘A twice-born man (that is a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, and a Vahya) not having studied 
the Veda, soon falls, even when living, to the condition 
of a Siidra, and his descendants after him.’ 

How far this license of ignorant assertion may be 

carried is shown bv the same authorities who denied 

$ 

the importance of the Veda for a historical study of 
Indian thought, boldly charging those wily priests, the 
Brahmans, with having withheld their sacred literature 
from anv but their own caste. Now so far from with- 
holding it, the Brahmans have always been striving^ and 
often striving in vain, to make the study of their sacred 
literature obligatory on all castes, except the Sudras, and 
the passages just quoted from Manu show what penalties 
were threatened, if children of the second and third 
castes, the Kshatriva and Vaisvas, were not instructed 

* 4 • 

in the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At present the Brahmans themselves have spoken, 
and the reception they have accorded to my edition of 
the Rig-veda* and its native commentary, the zeal with 
which they have themselves taken up the study of Vedic 
literature, and the earnestness with which different sects 
are still discussing the proper use that should be made 
of their ancient religious writings, show' abundantly 
that a Sanskrit scholar ignorant of, or_ I should rather 
say. determined to ignore the Veda, w'ould be not much 
better than a Hebrew scholar ignorant of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

I shall now proceed to give you some characteristic 
specimens of the religion and poetry of the Rig-veda. 
Thev can only be few, and as there is nothing like 
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system or unity of plan in that collection of 1017 hymns, 
which we call the Samhita of the Rig-vcda, I cannot 
promise that they will give you a complete panoramic 
view of that intellectual world in which our Vedic 
ancestors passed their life on earth. 

I could not even answ'er the question, it you were 
to ask it, whether the religion of the Veda was poly^ 
theistiCy or monotheistic. Monotheistic, in the usual 
sense of that word, it is decidedly not, though there arc 
hymns that assert the unity of the Divine as fearlessly 
as any passage of the Old Testament, or the New Testa 
ment, or the Koran. Thus one poet says*': ^That whielt 
is one. sages name it in various ways—they call it Agni. 
Yama, Matari^van.’ 

Another poet says: ‘l‘he wise poets represent by 

their words Him who is one with beautiful wings, in 
many ways'*.’ 

And again we hear of a being called Hiranyagarbha, 
the golden germ (whatever the original of that name 
may have been), of whom the poet says=: ‘In the begin¬ 
ning there arose Hirattyagarbha; he was the one born 
lord of all this. He established the earth and this sky. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?’ 
That Hiranyagarbha, the poet says ‘is alone God above- 
all gods’®—an assertion of the unity of the Divine which 
could hardly be exceeded in strength by any passage from 

the Old Testament. 

But by the side of such passages, which are few in 
number, there are thousands in which ever so many 
divine beings are praised and prayed to. Their number 
IS sometimes given as ‘thrice eleven’^ or thirtv-three and 
one poet assigns eleven gods to the sky, eleven to the 
earth, and eleven to the waters®, the waters here intended 
being those of the atmosphere and the clouds. These 


H.r.—3 
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thirty-three gods have even wives apportioned to them,® 
though few of these only have as yet attained to the 
honour of a name^®. 

These thirty-three gods, however^ by no means in¬ 
clude all the Vedic gods, for such important deities as 
Agni, the fire. Soma, the rain, the Maruts or Storm- 
gods^ the Asvins, the gods of Morning and Evening, the 
Waters, the Dawn, the Sun, are mentioned separately; 
and there are not wanting passages in which the poet is 
carried away into exaggerations, till he proclaims the 
number of his gods to be, not only thirty-three, but 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine^^. 

If therefore there must be a name for the religion of 
the Rig-veda. polytheism would seem at first sight the 
most appropriate. Polytheism, however^ has assumed 
with us a meaning which renders it totally inapplicable 
to the Vedic religion. 

Our ideas of polytheism being chiefly derived from 
Oreece and Rome, we understand by it a certain more 
or less organised system of gods, different in power and 
rank, and all subordinate to a supreme God, a Zeus or 
Jupiter. The Vedic polytheism differs from the Greek 
and Roman polytheism, and, I may add, likewise from 
the polytheism of the Ural-Altaic, the Polynesian, the 
American, and most of the African races, in the same 
manner as a confederacy of village communities differs 
from a monarchy. There are traces of an earlier stage 
of village-community life to be discovered in the later 
republican and monarchical constitutions, and in the 
same manner nothing can be clearer, particularly in 
•‘Greece, than that the monarchy of Zeus was preceded by 
what may be called the septarchy of several of the great 
gods of Greece. The same remark applies to the mytho¬ 
logy of the Teutonic nations also'^. In the Veda, how- 
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ever, the gods worshipped as supreme by each sept 
stand still side by side. No one is first always, no one 
is last always. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and 
limited character assume occasionally in the eyes of a 
devoted poet a supreme place above all other gods* '. It 
was necessary^ therefore, for the purpose of accurate 
reasojting to have a name, dillerent from polytheism, to 
signify this worship of single gods, each occupying tor a 
time a supieme position, and 1 proposed for it the name 
of Kathetiotheism^ that is a worship of one god after 
another, or of Henoiheistn, the worship of single gods. 
Xhis shot ter name of Henotheism has found more general 
acceptance, as conveying more definitely the opposition 
between Monotheism, the worship of one only God, and 
Henotheism, the worship of single gods; and. if but pro¬ 
perly defined, it svill answer its purpose very well. How- 
e\ei, in researches of this kind we cannot be loo much 
on our guard against technical terms. They are inevit¬ 
able, I know; but they are almost always misleading. 
1 heie is, lor instance, a hymn addressed to the Indus 
and the rivers that fall into it, of which I hope to read 
you a translation, because it determines very accurately 
the geogTaphical scene on which the poets of the Veda 
passed their life. Native scholars call these rivers devatSs 
or deities, and European translators too speak of them 
as gods and goddesses. But in the language used by the 
poet will! regard to the Indus and the other rivers there 
IS nothing to justify us in saying that he considered 
these rivers as gods and goddesses, unless we mean by 

fhe’ r" something very different from what 

Nvmnhr^N ■ d and River-goddesses. 

i\)mphs, Najades, or even Muses. 

And what applies to these rivers applies more or 
less to all the objects of Vedic worship. They all 


are 
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Still oscillating between what is seen by the senses, what 
is created by fancy, and what is postulated by the under¬ 
standing; they are things, persons, causes, according to 
the varying disposition of the poets; and if we call them 
gods or goddesses, we must remember the remark of an 
ancient native theologian, who reminds us that by devata 
or deity he means no more than the object celebrated in 
a hymn, while Rishi or seer means no more than the 
subject or the author of a hymn. 

It is difficult to treat of the so-called gods celebrated 
in the \'eda according to any system, for the simple reason 
that the concepts of these gods and the hymns addressed 
to them sprang up spontaneously and without any pre- 
established plan. It is best perhaps for our purpose to 
follow an ancient Brahmanical writer, who is supposed 
to have lived about 400 b.c. He tells us of students of 
the Veda, before his time, who admitted three deities 
only, viz. Agni or fire, whose place is on the earth; V^yn 
or Indra, the wind and the god of the thunderstorm, 
whose place is in the air: and Siirya, the sun, whose place 

is in the skv. These deities, thev maintained, received 

, * 

severally many appellations, in consequence of their 
greatness, or of the diversity of their functions; just as a 
priest, according to the functions which he performs at 
various sacrifices, receives various names. 

This is ove view of the Vedic gods, and, though too 
narro'w. it cannot be denied that there is some truth in 
it. A very useful division of the Vedic gods might be 
made, and has been made by Yaska, into tejicsfiial, 
aerial, and celestial, and if the old Hindu theologian 
meant no more than that all the manifestations of divine 
power in nature might be traced back to three centres 
of force, one in the sky, one in the air, and one on the 
earth, he descncs great credit for his sagacity. 
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But he hiinselt perceived evidently that ihis gene 
ralisation tvas not quite applicable to all the gods, and 
he goes on to say, ‘Or, it may be, these gods arc all dis¬ 
tinct beings, for the praises addressed to them are dis¬ 
tinct, and their appellations also.’ This is quite right. 
It is the very object of most of these divine names to 
impart distinct individuality to the manifestations of the 
powers of nature; and though the philosopher or the 
inspired poet might perceive that these numerous names 
were but names, while that tvhich was named tvas one 
and one onlv; this was certainly not the idea of most of 
the \'edic i^ishis themselves, still less of the people who 
listened to their songs at fairs and festivals. It is the 
peculiar character of that phase of religious thought 
which we have to study in the Veda, that in it the 
Divine is conceived and represented as manifold, and 
that many functions are shared in common by various 

4 

gods, no attempt having yet been made at organising the 
whole body of the gods, sharply separating one from the 
ether, and subordinating all of them to several or, in the 
end, to one supreme head. 

Availing oursehes of the division of the Vedic gods 
into terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, as proposed by 
some of the earliest Indian theologians, we should have 
to begin with the gods connected with the earth. 

Before ^^■e examine them, however, we have first to 
consider one of the earliest objects of worship and adora¬ 
tion. namely Earth atid Heaven, or Heaien and F.atfh, 
conceived as a divine couple. Not only in India, but 
among many other nations, both savage, half-savage, or 
civilized, we meet with -Heaven ar d Earth as one of the 
earliest objects, pondered on, transfigured, and animated 
by the early poets, and more or less clearly conceived by 
early philosophers. It is surprising that it should be so. 
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for the conception of the Earrh as an independent being, 
and of Heaven as an independent being, and then of 
both together as a divine couple embracing the whole 
universe, requires a considerable effort of abstraction, far 
more than the concepts of other divine flowers, such as the 
Fire, the Rain, the Lightning, or the Sun. 

Still so it is, and as it may help us to understand the 
ideas about Heaven and Earth, as rve find them in the 
Veda, and show us at the same time the strong contrast 
between the mythology of the Aryaus and that of real 
savages (a contrast of gfreat importance, though I 
admit very- difficult to explain), I shall read you first 
some extracts from a book, published by a friend of mine, 
the Rev. William Wyatt, Gill, for many vears an active 
and most successful missionary in Mangaia, one of those 
Pol^Tiesian islands that form a girdle round one quarter 
of our globe.and all share in the same language, the 
same religion, the same mythology, and the same customs. 
The book is called ‘Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific*®,’ and it is full of interest to the student of my¬ 
thology and religion. 

The story% as told him by the natives of Mangaia, 
runs as follow’s*®: 

‘The sky is built of solid blue stone. At one time it 
almost touched the earth; resting upon the stout broad 
leaves of the teve (w'hich attains the height of 
about six feet) and the delicate indigenous arrow-root 

(whose slender stem rarely exceeds three feet). 

In this narrow space between earth and sky the inhabi¬ 
tants of this world were pent up. Ru, whose usual resi¬ 
dence was in Avaiki, or the shades, had come up for a 
time to this w^orld of ours. Pitying the wTetched con¬ 
fined residence of the inhabitants, he employed himself 
in endeavouring to raise the sky a little. For this pui 
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pose he cut a number of strong stakes of different kind?^ 
of trees, and firmly planted them in the ground at 
Rangimotia, the centre of the island, and with him 
the centre of the world. This was a considerable im¬ 
provement, as mortals were thereby enabled to stand 
erect and to walk about without inconvenience. Hence 
Ru was named “The sky-supporter.” Wherefore Teloe 

sings (1794): 

‘‘Force up the sky, O Rn, 

And let the space be clear !’* 

‘One day when the old man was surveying his work, 
his gTaceless son Mfiui contemptuously asked him what 
he was doing there. Ru replied, “Who told youngsters 
to talk? Take care of yourself, or I will hurl you out of 
existence.” 

‘ “Do it, then,” shouted Maui. 

‘Ru was as good as his word, and forthwith seized 
Maui, who was small of stature, and threw him to a great 
height. In falling Maui assumed the form of a bird, and 
lightly touched the ground, pei-fecily unharmed. Maui, 
now thirsting for revenge, in a moment resumed his 
natural form, but exaggerated to gigantic proportions, 
and ran to his father, saying: 

“Ru, who supportest the many heavens, 

The third, even to the liighest, ascend!” 

Inserting his head between the old man’s legs, he exerted 
all his prodigious strength, and hurled poor Ru, sky and 
all, to a tremendous height,—so high, indeed, that the 
blue sky could never get back again. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, for the sky supporting Ru, his head and shoulders 
got entangled among the stars. He struggled hard, but 
fruitlessly, to extricate himself. Maui walked off well 
pleased with having raised the sky to its present height. 
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but kft hall his lather s body and both his legs ingl 

iiOLish suspended bei'.vten heaven and eartlf Thi 

perished Ru. His bods lotted away, and his bones cair 

tumbling down Irom time to time, and were shivered o 

he earth into eoumless fragments. These shivered bont 

uf Ru are scattered over every hill and vallev of Mar 
gaia. to the Aerv edge of the sea.' 

'What the narises call ‘the bones of Ru' (te ivi o Ri 
are pieces of pumice-stone. 

Now let us consider, first of all, whether this store 
evhich with slight variations is told all over the Poivnesiai 
Klanth.’ IS pure non-sen.e, or whether there ua/orimn 
alh some sense in it. Mv conviction is that non-sense i 
tvervwlure the child of sense, only that unfortunate!’ 
mans thildun, like that voungster Maui, consider them 
‘^c-lves much wiser than their fathers, and occasionalh 
succeed in hurling them out of existence. 

It is a jDccuiiarity of manv of the ancient myths that 
thev represent events, rshich happen everv day. or ever% 
vear. as having happened once upon a time. The dailv 
battle between dav and night, the vearly battle between 
tvinter and spring, are represented almost like historical 
events, and some of the episodes and touches belonging 
originalls to these constant battles of nature, have cer- 
tainlv been transferred into and mixed tip with battles 
ahat took jrlace at a certain time, such as. for instance, 
the siege of Trov. When historical recollections failed. 
Jegendarv accounts of the ancient battles between XiHit 

o 

Morning, 'W^'inrer and Spring, "vvere ahvays at hand; 
and. ns in modern liineN ^\'e constantly hear ‘good stories,' 
'A'hich ^ve ]ia\'e known from our childhood, told again and 
again of any man ^vhom they seem to fit, in the same 
manner, in ancient times, anv act of prowess, or daring, 
or mierhief. originallv told of the sun, ‘the orient Con- 
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queror of gloomy Night,’ was readily transferred to and 
believed of any local hero rvho might seem to be a second 
Jupiter, or Mars, or Hercules. 

I have little doubt therefore that as the actounis of 


a deluge, for instance, w'hich we find almost everywhere, 

are originally recollections of the annual torrents of rain 

or snow that covered the little worlds within the ken of 

the ancient village-bards, this tearing asunder of heaven 

and earth too was originally no more than a description 

of what might be seen every morning. During a dark 

night the sky seemed to cover tiie earth; the two seemed 

to be one, and could not be distinguislied one from the 

other. Then came the Dawn, which with its bright rays 

lifted the covering of the dark night to a certain point, 

till at last Maui appeared, small in stature, a mere child, 

that is, the sun of the morning—thrown up suddenly, as 

it were, when his first rays shot through the sky from 

beneath the horizon, then falling back to the earth, like 

a bird, and rising in gigantic form on the morning sky. 

The dawn now was hurled away, and the sky wa^ seen 

lifted high above the earth; and Maui, tlie sun, marched 

on well pleased with having raised the sky to its present 
height. 


Why pumice-stone should be called the bones of Ru. 

w’e cannot tell, without knowing a great deal more of the 

language of Mangaia than we do at present. It is most 

hkely an independent saying, and was afterwards united 
with the stoi 7 of Ru and Maui. 


Now I must quote at least a few extracts from a 
Maori legend as written down bv Judge Manning:'" 
‘This IS the Genesis of the New Zealanders- 

“>1 r»rth 

«h.ch lies beneath are the progenitors of tnen, and 
the origin of all things. 
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‘I-ornicrlv ihc Heaven !av up<_)n the Earth, and all 

was darkness. . . . 

'And the children ot Heaven and Earth soiirrht tn 
discover the diflevenee between li^ht and darkne-, 
■belween da\ and niglu. , . . 

VSc) the sons of Rangi (Hea\cn') and of Papa (T.inh) 
consulicd together, and said: ‘‘Let us seek means 

whevebv dcstrov Heaven and Earth, or to separate 
them fioin each other.’' 

‘Then said Tumatauenga (the God of “Let tis 

destt■o^ them l)ot!i.*' 


‘Then said TancAfaluita (the Forest GTod). “Xot so; 
let them be separated. Let one of them go upward^ and 

become a stranger to us; let the other remain belmr and 
be a parent for ns/' 

‘Then four of the gods tried to separate Heaven 
and Earth, hut did not succeed, wliile the fifth, Tane. 
siiceceded. 


‘.After Heaven and Earth had been separated, gi'eat 
stonns arose, or. as the poet expresses it. one of their sons, 
TawhiriMaica, the god of the winds, tried to revenge the 
outrage committed on his parents bv his brothers. Then 
follow dismal duskv davs. and dripping chillv skic-s. and 
arid scorching blasts. All the gods fight, til! at last Tn 
onlv remains, the god of war. who had devoured all his 
brothers, except the Storm. More fights follow, in which 
the greater part of the earth was ovenvhelrned bv the 
waters, and but a small portion remained drv. After 
that, light continued to increase, and as the light in- 
creased, so also the people who had been hidden between 
Heaven and Earth increased. , . . And so generation was 
added to generation down to the time of Maui-Potiki. he 
who brought death into the world. 

O 

‘Now in ihc-e latter dnvs Heaven remains far re- 
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moved from his wife, tlie tarih; but the love of (lie wife 
rises upward in sighs lo^vards her husbarul. "riicsc are 
the mists which fly upwards from the inouniain-ifips; and 
the tears of Heaven fall downwards on his wife; behold 
the dew-drops!’ 

So far the Maori Genesis. 


Let us now return to the Veda, and coin|>are ilies( 
crude and somewhat grotesque legends with the language 
of the ancient Aryan poets. In the hvmns of tlie Rig 
veda the separating and keeping apart of Hea\( n and 
Earth is several times alluded to. and here too it is repre 
sented as the work of the most valiant gods. In r. r,7. “I 
it is Agni, fire, who holds the c;irili an^l supporis ihc 
heaven; in X. 89. 4 it is Tndra who keeps them ap.iri; in 
IX. 101, 15 Soma is celebrated for the same deed, and in 
III. 31, 12 other gods too share the same honour.''’ 

In the Aitareya Brahmana we read:-” ‘These two 


worlds (Heaven and Eanh) were once joined together. 
They went asunder. Then it did not rain, nor did the 
sun shine. And the fi\e tribes did not agtcc with one 
another. The gods then brought the two (Heaven an.f 

Earth) together, and when they came together, they per 
formed a wedding of the gods.’ 

Here we have in a .shorter form the sriiio Innd.j 

mental ideas; first, that formerly Heaven and Earth were 

together; that afterwards they were .separated, that whcit 

they were thus separated there was war througlu)ut 

nature, and neither rain nor sunshine; that, lasilv. 

Heaven and Earth were conciliated, and that then a great 
wedding took place, 

w>h^'^ I atquainlcf 

with Greek and Roman literature, how familiar these 

similar conceptions about a marriage between 

Heaven and Earth were in Greece and It.ah. They seem 
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to po-.css ihcve a more special reference to the annua 
tetonchiation bel^seen Heaven and Karih, which take-' 
place- in spring, and to their former estrangement durinc 
^vinter. But the hrst co'mological separation of the iwc 
alwavs points to the want of light and the impossibiliij 
of distinction during the night, and the gradual lifting 
up (A ihe bUie skv vhvough the rising of the sun,^^ ^ 

1 the llonieiic hynins"* the Earth is addressed a^ 


' M ' >Tilei ol 

and the Hea^en 
uiarriage loo is 
:.vhen he sa\s: 


ii'-th. tiie \\-}\e ..vf tlie stiiiry Heaven;' 

or -Vaher is often railed the father. Theii 
de-cribed. as. for instance, by Euripides, 


I'iifie is the nnabty Earth. Jove's Aetiier ; 

He tlie Ihtlie:', is tiie nf men arid coda; 

Tiitr ea\th retei^■in^ ilie moist drops of rain. 

Rears mortals. 

Et-ais it.’ d, and the tribes of animals. 

Heiue i-he is n-'t utijusily regarded 
As the motl.er of alh*-^ 


And -what is more curious still is that Me have evi¬ 
dence that Euripides received this doctrine from his 
teacher, the philosopher Anaxagoras. For Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus-* tells us that Euripides frequented the lec¬ 
tures of Anaxagoras. Now*, it M'as the theorv of that 
phiiosophei that originall}' all things Mere in all things, 
r*ut that afierwaids they became separated. Euripides 
later in life associated Mith Socrates, and became doubt¬ 
ful regarding that theory. He accordingly propounds the 
ancient tloctrine bv the mouth of another, namely Mela- 
nippc. Mho says: 

'‘Ehis saving (myth) is not mine, but came from ray 
mother, that formerlv Heaven and EaiMi M'cre one shape; 
but Mhen ihcv Mere separated from each other, they gave 
birili and l>rouoht all things into the ligb^, trees, birds. 
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beasts, and the fishes uhom the sea feeds, and the race of 
mortals/ 

Thus we have met with the same idea of the original 
union, Of a separation, and of a subsequent re-union of 
Heaven and Earth in Greece, in India, and in the Polv- 
nesian islands. 

Let us now see how the poets of the V^eda address 
these two beings, Heaven and Earth. 

They are mostly addressed in the dual, as two beings 
forming but one concept. We meet, however, with 
verses which are addressed to the Earth by herself, and 
which speak of her as ‘kind, without thorns, and pleasant 
to dwell on.’23 while there are clear traces in some of the 
hymns that at one lime Dyaus, the sky, was the supreme 
deitv.2G \\then invoked together they are called Dxm'a- 

prithwyau, from dyu, the sky, and prithh'i, the broad 
earth. 


If we examine their epithets, we find that manv of 
them reflect simply the physical aspects of Heaven and 
Earth. Thus they are called iirii, Avide, uyux’XtJha'!, 
tvidely expanded, dtire-ante, Avith limits far apart, 
gahhira, deep, ghritavat, giving fat. n.udhudugho. yield¬ 
ing honey or dew, payasvat, full of- milk, h'nhi-reta^. 
rich in seed. 


) « 


I)/ n-reta'! 


Another class of epithets represents them already as 
endoAved Avith certain human and superhuman qualiiies, 
such as asaskat, never tiring, agara, not decaving. Avhich 
brings us veiy- near to immortal: adruh. not injuring. o\ 
not deceiving, praketas, provident, and then pitd-itidfa, 
father and mother, denaputra, having the gods for their 
sons, rltn-vridh and rifavaf, protectors of the Rita, of 
""hat is right, guardians of eternal latvs. 

Here you see Avhat is so interesting in the Wda the 
gradual advance from the material to \he spiritual, from 
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the sensuous to the supersensuous, from the human to the 
superhuman and the divine. Heaven and Earth were 
seen, and, according to our notions, they might simply 
be classed as visible and finite beings. But the ancient 
poets were more honest to themselves. They could see 
Heaven and Earth, but they never saw them in their 
entirety. They felt that there was something beyond the 
purely finite aspect of these beings, and therefore they 
thought of them, not as they would think of a stone, or a 
tree, or a dog, but as something not-finite, not altogether 
visible or knowable, yet as something important to them¬ 
selves, powerful, strong to bless, but also strong to hurt. 
Whatever was between Heaven and Earth seemed to be 
theirs, their properly, their realm, their dominion. They 
held and embraced all; they seemed to have produced all. 
The Devas or bright beings, the sun, the dawn, the fire, 
the wind, the rain, were all theirs, and were called there¬ 
fore the offspring of Heaven and Earth. Thus Heaven 
and Earth became the Universal Father and Mother. 

Then we ask at once, ‘Were then these Heaven and 
Earth gods? But gods in what sense? In our sense of 
God? Why, in our sense, God is altogether incapable of 
a plural. Then in the Greek sense of the word? No, 
certainly not, for what the Greeks called gods was the 
result of an intellectual growth totally independent of 
the Veda or of India. We must never forget that what 
we call gods in ancient mythologies are not substantial, 
living, individual beings, of whom we can predicate this 
or that. Deva, which we translate by god, was originally 
nothing but an adjective, expressive of a quality shared 
by heaven and earth, by the sun and the stars and the 
darvn and the sea, namely brightness; and the idea of 
god, at that early time, contains neither more nor less 
than whai is shared in common by all these bright beings. 
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That is to say, the idea ol god is not an idea readymade, 
which could be applied in its abstract purity to heaven 
and earth and other such like beings; but it is an idea, 
growing out of the concepts of heaven and eartli and ot 
the other bright beings, slowly separating iisell lioin 
them, but never containing more tlian what was con¬ 
tained, though confusedly, in the objects to whicli it was 
successively applied. 

Nor must it be supposed that heaven .uid earth, 
having once been raised to the rank ol iindecaying or 
immortal beings, of divine parents, of guardians of the 
laws, were thus permanently settled in the religi(jus con¬ 
sciousness of the people. Far from it. When tJie ideas of 
other gods, and of more active and more distinctly per¬ 
sonal gods had been elaborated, the Vedic /frshis asked 
without hesitation. Who then has made heaven and 
earth.? not exactly Heaven and Earth, as conceived 
before, but heaven and earth as seen every day as a part 

of w'hat began to be called Nature or the Universe. 

Thus one poet says;^^ 

‘He w'as indeed among the gods the cleverest w(jrk- 
man who produced the two brilliatit ones (hea%cn and 
earth), that gladden all things; he who measured out the 
two bright ones (heaven and earth) by his wisdom, and 
established them on everlasting supports.’ 

And again‘He w-as a good workman who pro 
duced heaven and earth; the wise, who by his mUt 
brought together these two (heaven and earth) the widi 
the deep, the well-fashioned in the bottomless space ’ 

Very soon this great work of making lieaven and 

earth was ascribed, like other mighty ^vorks to ti e 

mightiest of their gods, to Indra. At first we read that 
of rai., „u. heaven and ’ hid?"" 
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that he held them in his hand,^® that he upholds heaven 
and earth.^^ and that he grants heaven and earth to his 
worshippers.^- But very soon Indra is praised for having 
made Heaven and Barth,and then, when the poet 
remembers that Heaven and Earth had been praised else¬ 
where as the parents of the gods, and more especially as 
the parents of Indra, he does not hesitate for a moment, 
but says:^*^ ‘What poets living before us have reached the 
the end of all thy greatness? for thou hast, indeed be¬ 
gotten thy father and thy mother together^^ from thy 
own body! * 

That is a strong measure, and a god who once could 
do that, was no doubt capable of anything afterwards. 
The same idea, namely that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, is expressed in a less outrageous way by 
another poet, who says^*^ that Indra is greater than heaven 
and earth, and that both together are only a half of 
Indra. Or again ‘The divine Dyaus borved before 
Indra, before India the great Earth bowed with her wide 
spaces.’ ‘At the birth of thy splendour Dyaus trembled, 

the Earth trembled for fear of thy anger/^® 

Thus, fiom one point of view, Heaven and Earth 

were the greatest gods, they were the parents of every¬ 
thing, and therefore of the gods also, such as Indra and 


others. 

But, from another point of view, every god that was 


considered as supreme at one time or other, must neces¬ 
sarily have made heaven and earth, must at all events be 
greater than heaven and earth, and thus the child became 
Kreaier than the father, aye, became the father of his 
father. Indra was not the only god that created h^ve 
and earth. In one hymn^'> that creation is 
Soma and Pushan, by no means very prominent ch^c- 
ters* in another’® to nirTinyagarbha (the golden g )> 





in another again, to a god who is simply called DhatrzV 
the Creator/^ or Vuvakannan,^® the maker of all things. 
Other gods, such as Mitra and Savitri, names of the sun, 
are praised for upholding Heaven and Earth, and the 
same task is sometimes performed by the old god 
Varuna'*^ also. 

What I wish you to observe in all this is the perfect 
freedom with which these so-called gods or Devas are 
handled, and particularly the ease and naturalness with, 
which now the one, now the other emerges as supreme 
out of this chaotic theogony. This is the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the ancient Vedic religion, totally different both 
from the Polytheism and from the Monotheism as we see 
it in the Greek and the Jewish religions; and if the Veda 
had taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase^ 
which must everywhere have preceded the more highly 
organised phase of Polytheism which we see in Greece, 
in Rome, and elsewhere, the study of the Veda would 

not have been in vain, 

% 

It may be quite true that the poetry of the Veda is 
neither beautiful, in our sense of the word, nor very pro¬ 
found; but it is instructive. When we see those two giant 
spectres of Heaven and Earth on the background of the 
Vedic religion, exerting their influence for a time, and,’ 
then vanishing before the light of younger and more 
active gods, we learn a lesson which it is well to learn, 
and which we can hardly learn an^Tvhere else—the lessoa 
how gods were made and unmade—how the Beyond or 
the Iniinite was named by different names in order to- 
bring it near to the mind of man, to make it for a time 
comprehensible, until, when name after name had proved' 

jf no avail, a nameless God was felt to answer best the 
restless cravings of the human heart. 

I shall next translate to you the hymn to which I 

H.I.—4 
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refened before as addressed to the Rivers, li the Riwis 

are to be called deities at all, they belong to the (lass 

teirestrial denies. But the reason why 1 single out iliis 

hymn is not so much because it throws new light on the 

theogonic process, but because it may help to impart 

some reality to the \ague conceptions which wc lorni to 

ourselves of the ancient Vedic poets and their surioniid- 

ings. The rivers invoked are, as we shall see, the real 

ri\ers of the Punjab, and the poem shows a much wider 

geographical horizon than we should expect Irom a mere 
village bard.^^ 

1. ‘Let the poet declare, O Waters, your exceeding 
greatness, here in the seat of Vivasvat.*^ By seven and 
seven they have come forth in three courses, but the 
Sindhu (the Indus) exceeds all the other wandering 
rivers by her strength. 

2. ‘Varu/ia dug out paths for thee to walk on when 
thou rannest to the race.^® Thou proceedest on a precipi¬ 
tous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord in the \an of 
all the moving streams. 

3. ‘The sound rises up to heaven above the earth; 
she stirs up with splendour her endless power.As from 
a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the Sindhu 
comes, roaring like a bull. 

4. ‘To thee, O Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come 
as lowing mother-cows (run) to their young with their 
milk.'*® Like a king in battle thou leadest the two wings, 

when thou readiest the front of these down-rushing 

« 

rivers. 

5. ‘Accept, O Ganga (Ganges), Yamuna (Jumna), 
Sarasvati (Sursiiti), 5utudrt (Sutlej), Parushwi (Iravati. 
Ravi), my praise!^® With the Asikni (.\kesines) listen, O 
MarudvWdha,®® and with the Vitasta (Hydaspes, Behat): 
O Argiklya,^^ listen with the Sushoma-®^ 
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1). ‘First thou gocsl united with ilu* / //sh^hua <*i' 
ihy journey, with the Susartu, the KasA (Ra;/dia, 
Araxes?)*' and the Sveih—C) Sindliu, wiili the Kublia 
(Kophen, Cabul river) to the Goiuaii (Gonial), wiili ilic 
Alchaiiiu to the Kruinu (Kununi)—wilii uboin iliou pio 
ccedesi together. 

7. ‘Sparkling, bright, ^viih inighiy splendour slie 
carries the waters across the jilaiiis—tlie uiuf)n(jucred 
Sindhu, the cjuiekcst of ilie quick, like a beauiilul mare— 
a ‘^ight to sec. 

8. Rich iu horses, in chariots, in ganuenis, in 
gold, in booty.-’* in wool,'*' and in 
Sindlni, Iiandsonie and \(junu, clothes 

* O’ 

liowers.*^ ■ 

0. ‘The Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot 

horses, may she conquer pri/cs lor us in ihc' race*. 

greatness of her chariot is ]>raiscd as truly great 

<harlot -which is irresistible, whidi has its own ftlory, anti 
abundant strength.' 

This hvmn does not sound jterhaps very |joetieal, in 

our sense of the word; yet if you will try lo realise ihe 

thoughts of the poet who compttsed it, yoti will perceive 

that it is not without sonic hold and powerful eoncep- 
tions. 

Take the modern peasants, living in ilicir villages hv 
Ihe side of the Thames, and you must admit that he 
would be a remarkable man who could bring liimself lo 
look on the Thames as a kind of general, riding at Die 
head of many English rivers, and leading them on to a 
race or a battle. Vet it is easier to travel in England and 
to gam a commanding view of ilic river-system of tlie 
country, than it was three thousand years ago to travel 
over India, even over that part of India whieh the poet of 
our hymn commands. He takes in at one swoop three 
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great river-systems, or, as he calls them, three great armies 
of rivers—.those flowing from the North-West into the 
Indus, those joining it from the North-East, and, in the 
distance, the Ganges and the Jumnah with their tribu¬ 
taries. Look on the map and you will see how well these 
three armies are determined; but our poet had no map— 
he had nothing but high mountains and sharp eyes to 
carry out his trigonometrical survey. Now I call a man, 
who for the first time could see those three marching 


armies of rivers, a poet. 

The next thing that strikes one in that h)mn—if 
h'^mn we must call it—is the fact that all these rivers, 
large and small, have their own proper names. That 
shows a considerable advance in civilized life, and it 
proves no small degree of coherence, or what the French 
call solidarity, between the tribes who had taken posses¬ 
sion of Northern India. Most settlers call the river on 
whose banks they settle Hhe river: Of course there are 
many names for river. It may be called the runner, 
the fertiliser, the roarer—or, with a little poetical meta¬ 
phor, the arrow, the horse, the cow, the father, the 
mother, the watchman, the child of the mountains. 
Many rivers had many names in different parts of their 
course, and it was only when communication between 
different settlements became more frequent, and a fixed 
terminology was felt to be a matter of necessity, that the 
rivers of a country were properly baptised and registered. 
All this had been gone through in India before our hymn 

became possible. 

And. now we have to consider another, to y 
the most startling fact. We here have a number of names 

of the rivers of India, as they were known to 

poet say about 1000 b.c. We then hear nothing of India 

tiW we come to the days of Alexander, and when we look 
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at the names of the Indian rivers, represented as well as 
they could be by Alexander’s companions, mere strangers 
in India, and by means of a strange language and a 
strange alphabet, we recognise, without much difhcu ty, 

neatrly 3.11 of the old Vedic nuines. 

In this respect the names of rivers have a great 

advantage over the names of towns in India. What we 
now call DiUi or Delhi was in ancient times called Indra- 
prastha, in later times Shahjnhanabad. Oude is 
Ayodhya, but the old name of Saketa is forgotten. The 
town of Pafaliputra, known to the Greeks as Pdlirnhothm, 

is now called Palna.^^ 

Now I can assure you this persistency of the Vedic 
river names was to my mind something so startling that I 
often said to myself, This cannot be—there must be 
something wrong here. I do not wonder so much at the 
names of the Indus and the Gntiges being the same. T he 
Indus was known to early traders, whether by sea or by 
land. .Skylax sailed from the country of the Paktyes, i.e. 
the Pushtus, as the Afghans still call themselves, down to 
the mouth of the Indus. That was under D irius Hys- 
taspes (.521-486). Even before that lime India and the 
Indians were known by their name, which was derived 
from Sindhu, the name of their frontier river. The 
neighbouring tribes who spoke Iranic languages all pro- 
nounced, like the Persian, the s as an h.'’* Thus .Sindhu 
became Hindhu (Hidhu), and, as h’s were dropped even 
at that early time, Hindhu became Indu. Thus the river 
was called Indos, the people Indoi by the Greeks, who 
first heard of India through the Persians. 

Sindhu probably meant originally the divider, 
keeper, and defender, from sidh, to keep off. It was a 
masculine, before it became a feminine. No more telling 
name could have been sfiven to a broad river, which 
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me tribe., and the attacks of tvild aninnls \ ,, 

‘,hTJ seulcmcni, of the Arvans in Indi , w, 

e Se^en Rners.’ ‘Sapta Sindhava/i.- Bm though Miullin 
; s „,ed as appella.ise „„„„ ri,„ i,,”.,"*'' 

out the whole historv of India the name of it, powerful 
guardian river, the Indu.s. po"triui 

out it has been poinlcd 

out that sindhti might better be translated bv '^ea ' a 

change of meaning, if so it can be called, fullv explained 

bv the geographical conditions of the countrv. There are 

paces where people could swim across the Indus, ilure 

are others where no ese could tell whether the boundles, 

expanse of water should be called river or sea. The two 

i-un into each other, as cverv sailor knows, and natiirallv 

the meaning of sindhu. river, runs into the meaning of 
sindhu, sea. “ 

But besides the two great rivers, the Indus and the 

Ganges.—in .Sanskrit the Gangn. literally the Go-go.—we 

have the smaller rivers, and many of their narnes also 

agree with the names preserved to us by the companions 
of Alexander. 


The Yamuna, the Jumna, was known to Ptolemy 
as diaTnouiin to Plinv as Jomanes, to Arrian, somewhat 
corrupted, as Jobares 

The Sutudi'i. or. as was afterwards called, 5atadru, 
meaning ^running in a hundred streams.’ was known to 
Ptolemy as Zadardes or Zaradros; Plinny called it Svdrus; 
and Megasthenes, too, was probably acquainted with it as 
Zadardes. In the Veda®^ it formed with the Vipas the 
frontier of the Punjab, and we hear of fierce battles fought 
at that time, it may be on the same spot where in 1846 
the battle of the Sutlej was fought by Sir Hugh Gough 
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and Sir Henry Hardinge. It was probably on the Vipav 
(later Vipasa), a north-western tributary of the Sntlcdgc, 
that Alexander’s army turned back. The river was then 
called Hyphasis; Pliny calls it Hypasis,*"' a very fair 
approximation to the Vedic Vipas, which means ‘un¬ 
fettered’. Its modern name is Bias or Bcjah. 

The next river on the west is the Vedic Parushni. 
better known as Iravatj,®® which Strabo calls Hyarolis, 
while Arrian gives it a more Greek appearance by calling 
it Hydraotes. It is the modern Rawi. It w'as this river 
which the Ten Kings when attacking the Tr/isus under 
Sudas tried to cross from the west l)y cutting off its 
water. But their stratagem failed, and they perished in 
the river. 

We then come to the Asikni, which means ‘black.’ 
That river had another name also, Chandrahha^fiy which 
means ‘streak of the moon.’ The Greeks, however, pro¬ 
nounced that name Sandarophagos, and this had the un¬ 
lucky meaning of ‘the devourer of Alexander.’ Hesy- 
chius tells us that in order to avert the bad omen Alex¬ 
ander changed the name of that river into 'Akesines, 
which would mean ‘the Healer;’ but he does not tell, 
what the Veda tells us, that this name \4kesinrs was a 
Greek adaptation of another name of the same river, 
namely Asiknj. which had evidently supplied to Alex¬ 
ander the idea of calling the Asikn! 'Akesines. It is the 
modem Chinab. 

Next to the Akesines we have the Vedic Viiasia, the 
last of the rivers of the Punjab, changed in Greek into 
Hydaspes. It was to this river that Alexander retired, 
before sending his fleet down the Indus and leading his 

army back to Babylon. It is the modern Behat or 
Jilam. 

I could identify still more of these Vedic rivers. 
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such as, for instance, the Kubha the n u 

the modem Kabul river"; but the names which I^haTe 
raced from the Veda to Alexander, and rmlny 

sufficient to impress upon us the real and historical 
character of the Veda. Suppose the Veda were a forpery 
-suppose at least that it had been put together after 

namesTTh could we explain these 

^ames. They are names that have mostly a meaning in 

Sanskrit, they are names corresponding very closely to 

their Greek corruptions, as pronounced and written 

down by people who did not know Sanskrit. How is a 
forgery possible here? 


I selected this hymn for two reasons. First, because 
It shows us the widest geographical horizon of the Vedic 
poets, confined by the snowy mountains in the North, 
the Indus and the range of the Suleiman mountains in 
the West, the Indus or the sea in the South, ard the 
valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the East. Beyond 
that, the world, though open, was unknown to the Vedic 
poets. Secondly, because the same hymn gives us also 
a kind of historical background to the Vedic age. 1 hese 
rivers, as we may see them to-day, as they were seen by 
Alexander and his Macedonians, were seen also by the 
Vedic poets. Here we have an historical continuity— 
almost living witnesses, to tell us that the people whose 
songs have been so strangely, aye, you may almost say, 
so miraculously preseri'ed to us, were real people, lairds 
with their clans, priests, or rather, servants, cf fiheir gods, 
shepherds with their flocks, dotted about on the hills 


and valleys, with enclosures or palisades here and there, 
with a few strongholds, too, in case of need—^living their 
short life on earth, as at that time life might be lived 


hy men, without much pushing and crowding and tramp- 
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ling on each other—S]}ring, siunincr, and winter leading 
them on from year to year, and ilic sun in Iiis rising and 
setting lifting up their ilioughts from their nieadovvs and 
groves whidi they loved, to a world in the Fast from 

7 

which they had come, or to a woild in the West, (o 
which thev were gladly hastening on. They had what 
I call religion, though it was very sim])le, and hardly 
reduced, as yet to tlie form of a (tavd. ‘d'here is a 
Beymd. ilial was all ihcv (cli and knew, though llu'v 
iiicd. as veil as ilicv (ould. to giw nanns to that Beyond, 
and thus to (haiigc rt'ligion into a teligion. 'They Iiad 
not as \c[ a name lot (lod—noi m our senst* 
ol (he word—or even a general name (or il)c "ods; hni 
they iiitcnicd ii.ttne aficr name lo eiialjle them lo j^iasj) 
and coinprcliend l)v some ouiward and \isil)le tokens 
powers whose presenre thev felt in nature, though tlieir 
true and full essence was to them, as it is to us, intisiljle 

and in(omprcIiensil)lc. 


C nAP ri'R III. 


\ tnir nMiii .s, 

Tni- next mipoitam plienomenon ol nainrc wliit h was 
represemted :n tlie \'eda as a icrn'sirial deity is Fire, in 
Sanskrit Agni. in Latin In die worsliip which is 

paid to the Fire- and in the l.i.oh praises bestowed on 
S 711 we can dearlv pereeive tlic irares of a period in the 
historv of man in whid, not onlv die most essential 
comforts of life, hut life itself, depended on the know- 
edge of prodneing hre, To ns fire has become so fami¬ 
liar that we can hardlv form an idea of rvhat life would 
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be without it. But how did the ancient dwellers on 
earth get command and possession of fire? The Vedic 
poets tell us that fire first came to them from the sky, 
in the form of lightning, but that it disappeared again, 
and that then Matarisvan, a being to a certain extent 
like Prometheus, brought it back and confined it 
to the safe keeping of the clan of the Bhr/gus 
(Phlegyas).^ In other poems we hear of the mystery of 
producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood; and here it 
is a curious fact that the name of the wood'thus used 
for rubbing is in Sanskrit Pramantha, a word v. hich, as 
Kuhn has shown, would in Greek come verv near to the 
name of Prometheus. The possession of lire, whether by 
preserv'ing it as sacred on the hearth, or by producing 
it at pleasure with the fire-drill, represents an enormous 
step in early civilization. It enabled people to cook 
their meat instead of eating it raw; it gave them the 
power of carrying on their work by night; and in colder 
climates it really preserved them from being frozen to 
death. No wonder, therefore, that the fire should have 


been praised and worshipped as the best and kindest of 
gods, the only god who had come down from heaven to 
live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of the 


gods, the mediator between gods and men, the immortal 
among mortals. He, it is said, protects the settlements 
of the Aryans, and frightens away the black-skinned 


enemies. 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic poets 
under the more general character of light and warmth, 
and then the presence of Agni was perceived, not only on 
the hearth and the altar, but in the Dawn, in the Sun, 
and in the world beyond the Sun, while at the same 
time his |>ower was recognised as ripening, or as they 
called it, as cooking, the fruits of the earth, and as sup- 
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porting also the warmth and the life of the human body. 

From that point of view Agni^ like other powers^ rose 

to the rank of a .Supreme God*. He is said to have 

stretched out heaven and earth—naturally, because 

without his light heaven and earth would have l)cen in- 

visibfe and undistinguishable. The next poet says thai 

Agni held heaven aloft by his light, that he kept the two 

worlds asunder; and in the end Agni is said to [)c iltc 

progenitor and father of heaven and earth, and the 

maker of all that flies, or walks, or stands, or moves on 
earth. 


Here we have once more the same process berorc 
oia eyes. The human mind begins with being startled 
by a single or repeated event, such as the lightning, strik¬ 
ing a tree and devouring a whole forest, or a spark of lire 
hieaking forth from wood being rubbed against wood, 
whether in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at 
last in a forest, or in the wheel of a carriage, or at last 
in a fire-drill, devised on purpose. Man then begins lo 
wonder at what to him is a miracle, none the less so 
because it is a fact, a simple, natural fact. He sees the 
effects of a power, but he can only do .so by speaking of 
It as an agent, or as something like a human agent, mid, 
if in some respects not quite human, in others more thaii 
human or super human. Thus the concept of Fire grew 
and while it became more and more generalised, i^als.i 
became more sublime, more incomprehensible, more 
divine. Without Agni. without fire, light, and warmth 
life would have been impossible. Hence he became 
the author and giver of life, of the life of plants and 
animals and of men; and his favour having once been 
implored for ‘light and life and all things.’ what wonder 
hat m the minds of some poets, and in the traditions of 
this or that village community, he should have bceir 
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raised to the rank o[ a supreme ruler, a god above all 
gods, their own true god! 

We now proceed lo consider the powers which ihe 
ancient poets might have disco^ercd in the air, in die 
clouds, and, more particularlv. in those meteoric ton 
flicts which by thunder, lightning, darkness, storms, and 
showers of rain must have taught man that ver>- imponam 
lesson that he was not alone in this world. Many philo 
sopherSj as you kno^v, believe that all religion arose froni 
fear or terror, and that without thunder and lightninp 
to tc^^ch us, we should never have believed in any god' 
or god. This is a one sided and exaggerated vic^v 
Thunderstorms, no doubt, had a large share in arousina 
feelings of awe and teiTor. and in making man conscioin 
of his weakness and dependence. Even in the Veda India 
is introduced as sa\ing; ‘Yes. when I send thunder and 
lightning, then vou believe in me.' But what we call 
religion would never ha^e sprung from fear and terror 
alone. Religion is frusta and that trust arose in the begin¬ 
ning from the impressions made on the mind and heart 
of man by the order and wisdom of nature, and more 

j ' 

particularly, by those rcgularlv recurring events, the re¬ 
turn of the sun. the revival of the moon, the order of the 
seasons, the law of cause and effect, gradually discovered 
in all things, and traced back in the end to a cause of all 
causes, by whatever name we choose to call it. 

Still, the meteoric phenomena had. no doubt, their 
important share in the production of ancient deities; 
and in the poems of the Vedic i?/shis they naturallv 
occupy a very prominent place. If we were asked who 
was the principal god of the Vedic period, we should 
probably, judging from the remains of that poetry winch 
Ave possess, say it was Indra. the god of the blue sky, the 
Indian Zeus, the gather of the clouds, the giver of rain 
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the wielder of the thunder-bolt, the (:on<|uinir ol dark¬ 
ness and of all the powers of darkness, ihe briiiger ol 
light, the source of freshness, vigour, and lilc, the ruler 
and lord of the whole world. India is this, and iiukIi 
more in the Veda. He is supreme in the hymns of many 
poets, and may have been so in the prayers addressed lo 
him by many of the ancient .septs or village comiminiiies 
in India. Compared with him the other gods are said 
to be decrepit old men. Heaven, the old Heaven or 
Dyaus, formerly the father of all the gods, nay (he 
father of India himself, bows before him, and die 
Earth trembles at his approach. Vet India never com¬ 
manded the permanent allegiance of all the other gods, 
like Zeus and Jupiter; nay, we know from the Veda itself 
that there were sceptics, even at that early luiie, who 
denied that there was any such thing as liidra." 

By the side of India, and associated with him in his 


battles, and sometimes hardly distinguishable from him, 

we find the representatives of the wind, called Vida or 

Vayu, and the more terrible Storm-gods, the Maruts, 
literally the Smashers. 

When speaking of the Wind, a poet says: ^ ‘^V4Kre 

was he born? Whence did he spring? the life of the 

gods, the germ of the world! That god moves about 

where he listeth, his voices are heard, but he is not to be 
seen.’ 


The Mamts are more terrible than Viita, the wind. 
They are clearly the representatives of such storm.s as arc 
known in India, when the air is darkened by dust and 
clouds, when in a moment the trees arc stripped of their 
foliage, their branches shivered, their stems snapped, 
when the earth seems to reel and the mountains to shake 
and the rivers are lashed into foam and fury. Then the 
poet sees the Maruts approaching with golden helmets. 
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^vith spotted skins on their shoulders, brandishing 
golden spears, whirling their axes, shooting hery arrows, 
and cracking their whips amidst thunder and lightning’. 
They are the comrades of Indra, sometimes, like Indra, 
the sons of Dyaus or the sky, but also the sons of another 
terrible god, called Rudra, or the Howler, a fighting 
god, to whom man) hymns are addressed. In him a new 

thaiactei is csolved, that of a healer and saviour,_a 

^e^y natural transition in India, where nothing is so 
powerful for dispelling miasmas, restoring health, and 
imparling fresh vigour to man and beast, as a thunder, 
storm, following after weeks of heat and drought. 

All these and several others, such as Parganya and 
the /^/bhus, are the gods of mid air, the most active and 
dramatic gods, ever present to the fancy of the ancient 
poets, and in several cases the prototypes of later heroes, 
celebrated in the epic poems of India. In battles, more 
particularly, these fighting gods of the sky were constantly 
invoked.Indra is the leader in battles, the protector 
of the bright Anans, the destroyer of the black abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of India. ‘He has throwm down fifty 
thousand black fellows,’ the poet says, ‘and their strong¬ 
holds crumbled away like an old rag.’ Strange to say, 
Indra is praised for having saved his people from their 
enemies, much as Jehovah was praised by the Jewish 
prophets. Thus we read in one hymn that when 'Sudas, 
the pious king of the Tr/tsus, was pressed hard in his 
battle with the ten kings, Indra changed the flood into 
an casv ford, and thus saved Sudgs. 

4 " 

In another hymn we read®, ‘Thou hast restrained 
the great river for the sake of Tuntti Vayya; the flood 
moved in obedience to thee, and thou madest the rivers 
easy to cross ’ This is not very different from the 
Psalmist^: ‘He divided the sea, and caused them to 
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pass through; and he made the waters to stand as ar 
heap.’ 

And there are other passages which have remindec 
some students of the Veda of Joshua’s battle® when 
t e sun stood still and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged them,selves upon their enemies. For we 
read m the Veda also, as Professor Kaegi has pointed 
out, that ‘India lengthened the days into the m<xht ’ 
and that ‘the Sun unharnessed its chariot in the middle 

or the day/^ 

In mine of the hymns addressed to India his original 
connection with the sky and the thunderstorm seems 
quite oigotten. He has become a spiritual god, the only 

«« >"<1 hears 

Noughts. lyo one is equal to him, no one exceh 

have^teir^r "‘"St 

haie been formed after the separation of the gieat 
Arpn amily had .aren place, lor ive find it nehher 

Ved ItThere are 
W ' "‘-“oned before, whose names mu" 

been framed before that separation and which 

hTceUrc Te, , • h 

. e Teutonic, and Slavonic dialects Dvaiis fnr 

p M*: r 

direct coincidences, some indirect relation* u 
established between Hermes and Sarameya, DionJ^s and 
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DjTinuya, Prometheus ami pramaniha, Orpheus and 
K/bhu, Erinnvs and Sara/?vu, Pan and Pavana. 

j • 

But ^vhile the nante of India as the god of the skv, 
also as the god of the thunderstorm, and the giver of 
rain, is unknown among the North-western members of 
the Arsan family, tlie name of another god who some¬ 
times acts the part of Indra (Iridra/i Parganyatma), but 
is much less prominent in- the Veda. 1 mean Parganya, 
must have existed before that of Indra, because two at 
least of the Aryan languages have carried it, as we shall 
see, to Germany, and to the very shores of the Baltic. 

Sometimes this Paiganya stands in the place of 
Dyaus, the sky. Thus tve read in the Athar\ a-veda’" : 
‘The Earth is the mother. and I am the son of the 
Earth. Parganya is the father; may' he help us!’ 

In another place'® the Earth, instead of being the 
wife of Heaven or Dyaus. is called the wife of Parganya. 

Now who or what is this Parganya? There have 
been long controversies about him'*, as to whether he 
is the same as Dyaus. Heaven, or the same as Indra, 
the successor of Dyaus, tvhether he is the god of the sky. 


of the cloud, or of the rain. 

To me it seems that this very expression, god of the 

sky god of the cloud, is so entire an anachroni<^m that 
we could not even translate it into Vedic Sanskrit without 
committing a solecism. It is true, no doubt, we must 
use our modem wavs of speaking when we wish to re¬ 
present the thoughts of the ancient world: but we can¬ 
not be too much on our guard against accepting the dic¬ 
tionary representative of an ancient , 

counterpart. Deva. no doubt, means gods ^"d 
and Parganya means ‘cloud.’ but no one ^ould say m 

Sanskrit Parganyasya deva/i, ‘the god ^^t 

element, does nor 
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conic from ■without, to be added to the cloud or to the 
skv or to the earth, but it springs from the cloud and 
the sky and the earth, and is slowK elaborated into an 
independent concept. As niaiiv words in ancient 
languages have an undefined meaning, and lend them 
sel\es to \anous jiiiu'poses according to the various inten 
lions of the speakers, the names of the gods also share 
in this elastic and plastic character of ancient speech, 
d here are pas>ages where Parganva means cloud, there an 
pas'^ages whcic it means rain. I here are j^assages where 
I aig«in\a takes the place wliicli elsewhere is filled !)\ 
D\aus. the skv. or bv India, the acti\c god of the atmos 
plicrc. This may seem \erv wrong and verv unscieniilu 
to the scientific mythologisi. Ihit it cannot he helped. 
It is the nature of ancient ihouglu and ancient language 
to I-)e unscientific, and we must learn to master it as well 
as we can, instead of finding fault with it. and complain 
iug that our forefathers did not reason cxactlv as wc d(c 

Ihcie are passages in the \’edic hvmns where Pai- 
gaina appears as a supreme god. He is called father, 
like Dvaus. the skv. He is called asura. the living oi 
life-giving god, a name peculiar to the oldest and tlu 
greatest gods. One poet savs^ y ‘He rules as god o^ci 
the whole world: all creatures icni in him: he is the 
hie (atma) of all that moves'and rests.' 

Stirelv it is difficult to sav more of a suineme <>ou 
than what i.s here said of Parganxa. Yet in other hvmns 
he is represented as performing his office, namelv that of 
sending rain uptm tlie earth, under the control of Miira 
and \’'auu?a. who are ilien considered as the highest lords 
the mightiest nilcrs of heaven and earth.''' 

There are other verses, again, where parganva occius 

'vuh hardlv anv tracer of personality, but simpiv as a 
name of cloud or rain. 


HI— 5 
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Ihu^Kcuad: hxtn b\ d-i\ ihc Mjrui^ (ihc 

storm gods) poxluce darkness uith the tloiui that tames 
water, when ihe\ moisten the eardi **' Here dond is 
parg;in\.i, and it is t'vidtntl\ und as an rppellatisr. and 
not as a pr*»|Hr nauu f he s.unc v.oid oetiirs in ihr 
pliir.d .ilso^ anti we read ol mans par;»nn\as or <l«u tK 
s ivil\ ing ilie eai ih.** 

When Desapi pra\s h>i rain in lavcHir of his hroitui. 
he sa\s:‘^ () lt>id td m\ prasei (lir/haspati). wheihtr 

thou he Miira or \’ani;/a oi Pushan. come to m\ vm ri 
fice! W'heiher thou be together with the Aditvas, the 
X^isus or ilie Marius, let the cloud (pargansa) rain for 

5antanu.’ 

And again; Stir up the rains cloud* (pargansa). 

In several places it makes no difference wl'ether we 
translate )>arganva b\ cloud or b\ rain, for those who 
pray for rain, pray for the cloud, and whatever ina\ be 
the benefits of the rain, ihev ma\ nearly all be called 

y ^ ^ 

the benefits of the cloud. 1 here is a curiotis fismn. for 
instance, addressed to the frogs who, at the beginning 
of the rains, come forth from the drs ponds, and cm 
brace each other and chatter together, and whom ihc 
poet compares to priests singing at a sacrifice, a not ser\ 
complimentary remark from a pex^t who is himself '•up- 
posed to have been a priest. Their voice is said to have 
been revived by parganva, which we shall nalurallv tran¬ 
slate ‘bv rain,’ though, no doubt, the poet mav have 
meant, for all we know, either a cloud, or even the god 
Parganva himself. 

I shall trv to translate one of the Inmns addressed 

4 

to Par^n^a. when conceived as a god. or at least cs so 
much of a god as it was possible to be at that stage in 

■ the intellectual growth of the human race^*. 

1. ‘Invoke the strong god with these sc.ngs! praise 
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Parganya, worship him with veneration! for he, the 

roaring bull, scattering drops, gives secd-fnjit to plants. 

2. ‘He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits; 

the whole ^rorId trembles before his mighty weai)on. 

E\cn the guiltless flees before the powerful, when l*ar- 

ganya thundering strikes downi the evil-doers. 

.). I-ike a charioteer, striking his horses with a 

whip, he puts forth his messengers of rain. From afar 

aiise the roarings of (he lion, when Parganva makes the 
sky full of rain. 


4. ‘The winds blow% the lightnings^’ fly, plants 
spiing up, the sky pours. Food is produced for the whole 
world, when Parganya bles.ses the earth with his seed. 

а. ‘O Parganya, thou at whose w'ork the earth 
bows down, thou at whose work hoofed animals aic 
scattered, thou at w'hose wwk the plants assume all 
fonns, grant thou to us thy great protection! 

б. ‘O Maruts, give us the rain of heaven, rrrke 

the streams of the strong horse run down! And come 

thou hither with thy thunder, pouring cut w’ater for 

thou (O Parganya) art the living god, thou art' our 
faiher. 


/. ‘Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitful¬ 
ness! Fly around us with thy chariot full of water’ 
Draw forth thy water-skin, when it has been opened and 

turned downward, and let the high and the low plates 
become level! ^ 


8. ‘Draw' up the large bucket, and pour it out; let 

the streams pour forth freely! .Soak heaven and earth 

with fatness! and let there be a good dratight for the 
cows I 


1 P^F^anya, when roaring and thundering 

thou killest the evildoers, then everything rejoices 
whatever lives on earth. 
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10. ‘Thou hast sent rain, .stop now! "Ihou hast 
made the deserts passable, thou hast made plants grow* 
for food, and thou hast obtained praise from men.’ 

This is a \'edic imnn, and a veiy fair specimen of 
what these ancient hymns are. There is nothing very 
grand and poetical about them, and yet, I sav, take 
thousands and thousands of people living in our villages, 
and depending on rain for their very life, and not many 
of them Asill be able to compose such a prayer for rain, 
e\en though three thousand years have passed over our 
heads since Parganya was first invoked in India. Nor are 
these verses entirely without poetical conceptions and 
descriptions. \Vhoever has watched a real thunderstorm 
in a hot climate, will recognise the truth of those c^uick 
sentences, ‘the winds blow, the lightnings fly, plants 
spring up, the hoofed cattle are scattered.’ Nor is the 
idea without a certain drastic reality, that Parganya 
draws a bucket of water from his well in heaven, and 
pours out skin after skin (in which water was then car¬ 
ried) down upon the earth. 

There is even a moral sentiment perceptible in this 
hsmii. ‘When the stonus roar and the lightnings flash 
and the rain pours down, even the guiltless trembles, 
and evildoers are struck down.’ Here we clearly see that 
the poet did not look upon ihe storm simply as an out¬ 
break of the violence of nature, but that he had a pre¬ 
sentiment of a higher will and potver which even the 
o•lliltle^s fear>; tor \vho. he seems to say, is entirely free 


from guilt' 

If now we ask again. Who is Parganya? or What is 
Parganva? we can answer that Parganya was meant ori- 
einJllv for the cloud, so far as it gives rain: but as soon 
as the idea of a giver arose, the visible cloud became the 
outward aptiearance only, or the body of that giver, an 
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the giver himself was somewhere else, we know not where. 
In some veises Parganya seems to step into the place of 
Dyaus, the sky, and Pnthivi, the earth, is his wife. In 
other places^^, however, he is the son of Dyaus or tlie 
sky, though no thought is given in that early stage to the 
fact that thus Parganva might seem to be the husbantl 
of his mother. We saw that even the idea of Indra being 
the father of his own father did not startle the ancient 
poets beyond an exclamation that it was a very wonder¬ 
ful thing indeed. 

Sometimes Parganya does the work of Indra^*^, the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Veda; sometimes of Vavu, tlie 
wind, sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. Yet with all 
this he is not Dyaus, nor Indra, nor the Maruts, nor 
Vavu, nor Soma. He stands by himself, a separate per¬ 
son, a separate god, as we should say—nay, one of the 
oldest of all the Aryan gods. 

His name, parganya/is derived from a root parg, 
which, like its parallel forms pars and parsh, must (I 
think) have had the meaning of sprinkling, irrigating, 
moistening. An interchange between final g, s, and sh 
may, no doubt, seem unusual, but it is not without 
parallel in Sanskrit. We have, for instance, the roots 
pifig, pingere; pish, to rub: pis, to adorn (as in pesas, 
poikilos. &:c.y, rang, to rub, mtvsh, to nib out, to forget; 
mr/s, mulcere. 

This very root mrig forms its participle as mrish-/n, 
like yag, ish/a, and vis, vish/a; nay there are roots, such 
as druh, w'hich optionally take a final lingual or guttural, 
such as dhru^ and dhruk^'^. 

We may therefore compare parg in parganya with 
such words as prishata, pnsha/f, speckled, drop of 
water;25 parsu, cloud, prisni, speckled, cloud, earth: 
and in Greek prox (o), perknos^ irc.^^ 
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If derived from parg, to sprinkle, Parganya would 
have meant originally ‘he who irrigates or gives rain/-^ 

When the different members of the Aiyan family 
dispersed, they might all of them, the ancestors of Hindus 
as well as of Greeks and Celts, and Teutons and Slavs; 
have carried that name for cloud with them. But you 
know that it happened very often that out of the 
common wealth of their ancient language, one and the 
same word was preseiAed, as the case might be, not by 
all, but by only six, or five, or four, or three, or two, 
or even by one only of the seven principal heirs; and 
yet, as we know that there Avas no historical contact 
between them, after they had once parted from each 
other, long before the beginning of rvhat we call history', 
the fact that two of the Aiy^an languages have presers'ed 
the same finished word with the same finished meaning, 
is proof sufficient that it belonged to the most ancient 

treasure of Aryan thought. 

Now there is no trace, at least no ver\' clear trace, 
of Parganya, in Greek or Latin or Celtic, or even in 
Teutonic, In Slavonic, loo, Ave look in vain, till Ave 
come to that almost forgotten side-branch called the 
LelfiCy comprising the spoken f^ituanian and I^elli>h, 
and the noAV extinct Old Pru^siayi. Lituania is no 
longer an independent state, but it was once, not more 
than six centuries ago, a Grand Duchy, independent both 
of Russia and Poland. Its first Grand Duke was Ringold. 
who ruled from 12.S.'>, and his successors made successful 
conquests against the Russians. In 1368 these grand 
dukes became kings of Poland, and in 1569 the ttvo 
countries were united. When Poland was divided be 
tween Russia and Prussia, part of Lituania fell to the 
former, part to the latter. There are still about one 
million and a half of people who speak Lituanian m 
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Russia and Prussia, while Lettish is spoken by about one 
million in Curland and Livonia. 

The latuanian language, even as it is now spoken 
bv the common people, contains some extremely primi¬ 
tive gi'ammaticai forms—in 5ome cases almost identical 
with Sanskrit. These forms are all the more curious, 
because they are but few in number, and the rest of the 
language has suffered much from the wear atid tear of 
ceniui'ies. 

Now in that remote Lituanian language we find that 
our old friend Parganya has taken refuge. There he 
lives to the present day, while even in India he is almost 
forgotten, at least in the spoken languages; and there, 
in Lituania, not many centuries back might be heard 
among a Christianised or nearly Christianised people, 
prayers for rain, not very different from that \vhich I 
translated to you from the Rig-veda. In Lituanian the 
god of thunder was called Perkufias,-^ and the same word 
is still used in the sense of thunder. In Old Prussian, 
thunder was percunos, and in Lettish to the present day 
perkons is thunder, god of thunder,-^ 

It was. I believe, Grimm who for the first time 
identified the Vedic Parganya with the Old Slavonic 
Penm, the Polish Piorun, the Bohemian Peraun. These 
words had formerly been derived bv Dobrowskv and 
others from the root pern. I strike. Grimm'*® showed 
that the fuller fornis Perkunas, Pehikons, and Perkunos 
existed in Lituanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, and that 
even the Mordvinians had adopted the name Porguini 
as that of their thunder-god. 

Simon Grunau. who finished his chronicle in 1521, 
speaks of three gods, as worshipped by the Old Pnissians, 
Patollo, Patrimpo, and Perkuno, and he states that 
Perkuno was invoked 'for stonn's sake, that thev niigrht 
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ime rain and fair weather at the proper time and 
thunder and lightning should not injure them.’« ’ 

The following Lituanian prayer has been presened 

' o us y Lasitzki: ‘Check thyself, O Percuna, and do 

not send misfortune on my held! and I shall give thee 
this flitch/^- 


Among the neighbours of the Lets, the Esthonians, 
■^rho, though un-Aryan in language, have evidently 
learnt much from their Aryan neighbours, the following 
.prayer tvas heard=‘^ addressed bv an old peasant to their 
god Picker or Pickeu, the god of thunder and rain, as 
Jate as the seventeenth centur\'^^; 

J 

Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we offer to thee an 
'OX that has two horns and four cloven hoofs; we would 
pray thee for our ploughing and sowing, that our straw 
be copper -1 ed, our gi'ain golden-yellow. Push elsewhere 
all the thick black clouds, over great fens, high forests, 
and wildernesses. But unto us, ploughers and sowers, 
give a fruitful season and sweet rain. Holy Thunder 
(pdha Picken), guard our seed-field, that it bear good 
•straw below, good ears above, and good grain within^^.' 

Now, I say, again, I do not wish you to admire this 
primitive poetry, primitive, whether it is repeated in 
the Esthonian fens in the seventeenth century of our era, 
'Or sung in the valley of the Indus in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before our era. Let aesthetic critics say what they like 
about these uncouth poems. I only ask you, Is ir not 
worth a great many poems, to have established this fact, 
that the same god‘ Parganya, the god of clouds and 
tliunder and lightning and rain, who was invoked in 
India a thousand years before India was discovered by 
Alexander, should have been remembered and believed 
in by Lituanian peasants on the frontier between East 
Pnissia and Russia, not more than two hundred years 
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ago, and should have retained its old natiic Pargan>a, 
whkh in Sanskrit meant ‘showering,* under the form 
of Perkuna, which in Lituanian is a name and a name 
only, without any etymological meaning at all; nay, 
should live on, as some scholars assure us, in an abbre¬ 
viated form in most Slavonic dialects, namely, in Old 
Slavonic as Pevun^ in Polish as PioYun, in Bohemian as 
Peraun, all meaning thunder or ihundev-siorm? 

Such facts strike me as if we saw the blood suddenly 
beginning to flow again ihroiigh the veins t)f old mum¬ 
mies; or as if the Egyptian statues of black granite were 
suddenly to begin to speak to us. Touclicd by the ra\s 
of modem science the old words—call tlu m mummies oi* 
statues—-begin indeed to li\e again, the old names <>1 
gods and heroes begin indeed to speak again. All that is 
old becomes new, all that is new becomes old, and that 
one word, Parganya, seems, like a charm, lo open before 
our eyes the cave or cottage in which the fathers of the 
Arjan race, our own fathers,—whether we live on the 
Baltic or on the Indian Ocean,—arc seen gathcied 
together, taking refuge from the buckets of Parganva, 
and saying: ‘Stop now. Parganya; thou hast sent rain; 
thou hast made the deserts passable, and hast made the 
plants to grow; and thou hast obtained praise from 
man.’ 

We have still to consider the third class of gods, in 
addition to the gods of the earth and the sky, nameU , 
the gods of the highest heaven, more serene in their 
character than the active and iighling gods of the air and 
the clouds, and more remote from the eves of man, and 
therefore more mysterious in the exercise of their power 
than the gods of the earth or the air. 

The principal deity is here no doubt the bright skv 
itself, the old Dyaus, worshipped as we know by the 
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heaven, a$ 
is \';iruf?a. 


Anas before they broke up into separate people and 
anguages and surviving in Greece as Zeus, i,, halv as 

i“7vr’anrr"^“'r"- 

as Z>r and Tni. In the Veda we saw him chiefly in 

voked ,n connection with the earth, as DvivA-pnthivi; 

Heaven and Earth, He ts invoked bv himself also, but 

he ts a vanishing god. and his place is taken in most of 

he \edic poems bv the younger and more active god 
Inara. ^ * 

Another reproentative of the higher 

covering, embracing, and shielding all things. ... 

a name derived from the root var. to cover, and identi¬ 
cal with the Greek Oiirano<i. This gotl is one of the 
most interesting creations of the Hindu mind, because 
though we can !iill perceive the phssical background 
from which he rises, the vast, starry, brilliant expanse 
above, his features, more than those of anv of the AVdic 
gods, have become coinpletelv transfigured, and he 
stands before us as a god who svaiches ever the world, 
punishes the evil-doer, and even forgives the sins of those 
who implore his pardon. 

I shall read vou one of the hsinns addressed to 
him^®: 


‘Let us be blessed in thv service, O V’anina, for 

we always think of thee and praise thee, greeting thee 

day by dav. like the fires lighted on the altar, at the 

approach of the rich dawns/ 2. 

‘O Yarn/la. our guide, let us stand in thv keeping, 

thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and wide! 

And you. unconquered sons of Aditi. deign to accept 

us as your friends. O gods!' 3. 

‘Aditva. the ruler, sent forth these rivers; they foL 

low^ the law of X'anina. Thev tire not, thev cease not; 

# 

like birds the\ llv quicklv everswhere.’ 4. 
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‘Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, O Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not the 
thread be cut while I weave my songl Let not the form 
of the workman break before the time!’ 5. 

‘Take far away from me this terror, O Vanina! 
Thou, O righteous king, have mercy on me! Like as a 
rope from a calf, remove from me my sin; for away from* 
thee I am not master even of the twinkling of an eye.’ 6, 
‘Do not strike us, Vanu/a, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the light 
has vanished! Scatter our enemies, that we may live.’ 7. 

‘We did fonnerly, O Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future also, sing praises to thee, O mighty one!' 
For on thee, unconquerrble hero, rest all statutes, im¬ 
movable, as if established on a rock.’ 8. 

‘Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and may I not, O king, sufter for what others have 
committed! Many dawns have not yet dawned; grant us 

to live in them, O Varu??a.’ 9. 

♦ 

You may have observed that in several verses of 
this hymn Varuna was called Aditya, or son of Adili. 
Now Aditi means infinilude from dita, bound, and a, 
not. that is, not bound, not limited, absolute, infinite. 
Aditi itself is now and dicn invoked in tite Ved.a, as the 
Beyond, as what is beyond the earth and the sky, and 
the sun and the dawn—most surprising conception in 
that early period of religious thought. More frequently, 
however, than Aditi, we meet with the Adityas, literally 
the sons of Aditi, or the gods beyond the visible earth 
and sky,—in one sense, the infinite gods. One of them 
is Varutta, others Mitra and Ar)’aman (Bhaga, Daksha, 
Amsa) most of them abstract names, though pointing 
to heaven and the solar light of heaven as their first, 
though almost forgotten source. 
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-Mitra and \ aiu;Ki arc invoked locrether ue 

per onal""' 

ippea in'",] ' v ' r ‘-^^Pect, day and niglu 

her ']^!L "iHnvs a few traces of 

natvn- but ™”»ected rvith the boundless 

eharacter tl personal and dramatic 

■ T' t^ie beautilul maid of the morn- 

ug loxed by the Asvuis, loved bv the sun, but vanishing 
reloie him at the verv tnoment when he tries to embrace 
her rcith Ins golden ravs. I he sun himself, whom we 
-ats reBectc-d several times before in some of the divine 
personifications of the air and the skv and even of the 
earth, appears on« e more in his full personality, as the 
sun of ilie skv. under the names of Sfirca (Helios). 
Sariti/, Piishan. and \ isln/u, and manv more. 

'^ou -ee from all this how great a mistake it would 
be to attempt to reduce the wliole of Aryan mythologv 
to solar concepts, and to solar concepts onlv. ^V'e ha\e 
seen how largely the earth, tlie air. and the sky have 
each contributed their share to the earliest religious and 
•iiivthological treasure of the \eclic Areas. Nevertheless 
the Sun occupied in ihar ancient collection of Arvan 
Thought, Av-hich we call MvthologA’, the same central and 
■commanding position wliich, under different names, it 
still holds in onr own thoughts. 

"What A\e call the Morning, the ancient Aiwas called 
ihe Sun or tlie Dawn; Sand there is no solemnity so deep 
to a righilv thinkiug creature as that of the Datvn.’ 
(These are not inv Avords, but the Avords of one of our 
greatest poets one of the truest Avorshippers of Nature— 
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John Ruskiii.) What \vc tall Noon, and Kvcning, and 
Night, what wc call Spring and Winter, wiuii we (all 
Year, and Time, and Life, and Eternity—all iliis ilic 
ancient Aryas called Sun. And \et wise people voiidei 
and say, how curious that the ancient Aryas should lia\e 
had so many solar myths. Why, every lime we say '‘(iood 
Morning,^ we commit a solar myth. Every poet wiio 
sings about hhe Ma\ driving the Winter troin the field 
again’ commits a solar niyih. Every ‘Christmas Niunbei' 
of our newspapers—ringing oui the old y ar and ringing 
in the new—is brimlull of .solar mvths. Be not afraid of 
solar myths, but whenever in ancient nniliology yon 
meet with a name that, according to the sirictest phoneiic 
rules (for this is a sine qua iioji), can be traced back to a 
word meaning sun, or dawn, or morning, or night, or 
spring or winter, accept it for what it was ineaiu to be, 
and do not be greatly surprised, if a story told of a sohu 
eponymos was originally a solar myth. 

No one has more strongly protested against the ex¬ 
travagances of Comparative Mylhologists in cliaiigiiig 
everything into solar legends, than I have; but if I read 


some of the arguments brought forward against this new 
science, I confess ihev remind me of nothing so miub 
as of the arguinenis brought forward, tcnuiries ago. 
against the existence of Amipodes! People then appealed 
to what is called Common Sense, which onglu to icadi 
everybody that Antipodes could not possibly txisi. he 
cause they would tumble off. The best answer dial as¬ 
tronomers could give, was. ‘(io and see.’ And I can gi\e 
no better answer lo those learned sceptics tvho try lo ridi¬ 
cule the Science of Comparaiive Mythology—Tio and 
seel’ that is, go and read the Veda, and before son base 
finished the first Matidala. I can promise you, you will lu, 
longer shake your svise heads at solar mvths. whether in 
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India, or la Greece, or in Italy, or even in England, whert 
^ve see so little of the sun, and talk all the more aboui 
-the weather—that is, about a solar myth. 

e have thus seen from the hymns and pravers pre¬ 
served to us in the Rig t eda. how a large number of so- 
•called Dev as, bright and sunny beings, or gods, were 
called into existence, how the whole world was peopled 
with them, and every act of nature, whether on the earth 
■or in the air or in the highest heaven, ascribed to their 
agency. 'When we say, i1 thunders, they said India 
thunders; when we say, it rains, they said Parganya pours 
out his buckets; when we say, it dawns, they said the 
Iieautiful Ushas appears like a dancer, displaying her 

splendour; when we say, it grows dark, they said Surya 
unharnesses his steeds. The whole of nature was alive to 
the poets of the Veda, the presence of the gods was felt 
ev'erywhere, and in that sentiment of the presence of the 
gods there was a germ of religious morality, sufficiently 
strong, it would seem, to restrain people from committing 
as it were before ihe eves of their gods what they were 
ashamed to commit before ihe eyes of men. When speak¬ 
ing of Varu/ia, the old god of the sky, one poet says:^’ 
‘Varuna, the great lord of these worlds, sees as if he 
were near. If a man stands or walks or hides, if he goes 
to lie down or to get up. what two people sitting together 
whisper to each other. King Varu/ia knows it, he is there 
as the third.'’® This earth, too, belongs to Varuiia, the 
King, and this wide sky with its ends far apart. The 
two seas (the sky and the ocean") are Varutta’s loins; he 
is also contained in this small drop of water. He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, even he would not be rid 
•of Vanina, the King^**. His spies proceed from heaven 
tow’ards this wmrld; with ihotisand eyes they overlook this 
»€arth. Kina Vanina sees all this, what is betiireen heaven 
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and eai'th, and ^vhat is beyond. He bas counted 
the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player 
throws down the dice, he settles all things (iiTevocably). 
May all thy fatal snares which stand spread out seven by 
seven and threefold, catch the man who tells a lie, may 
they pass by him who speaks the truth/ 

You see this is as beautiful, and in some respects as 
true, as anything in the Psalms. And yet we know that 
there never was such a De^'a, or god, or such a thing as 
Yaian?a. We know it is a mere name, meaning originally 
'covering or all-embracing/ tvhich was applied to the 
visible stan7 sky, and atrerwards, by a process perfectly 
intelligible, developed into the name of a Being behind 

the starry sky, endowed ^vith human and superhuman 
qualities. 

And what applies to \'anu?a applies to all the oilier 
gods of the Veda and the Vadic religion, whether three 

^ ee, or, as one jioet said, 'ilirce 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine gods'®.’ fhey 

are all but names, quite as much as Jupiter and Apollo 
and Afinerva; in fact, quite as much as all the gods of 
ever)' religion who are called by such appellative titles. 

Possibly, if any one one had said this during the 
Vedic age in India, or even during the Periklean age in 
Greece, he would have been called, like Socrates, a'^blas- 
phemei oi an atheist. .And yet nothing can be clearer or 
timer, and we shall see that some of the poets of the Veda 

too, and, still more, the later Vedantic philosopher, had 
a clear insight that it was so. 

Only let us be careful in the use of that phrase 'it 
is a mere name.’ No name is a mere name. Every name 
was originally meant for something; only it often failed 
to express what it was meant to express, and then became 
a w'eak or an empty name, or what we then call ‘a mere 
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name.’ So it tvas with these names of the Vedic gods. 
They were all meant to express the Beyond, the Invisible 
behind the Visible, the Inhnite w;thin the Finite, the 
Supernatural above the Natural, the Divine, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. They failed in expressing what, by its 
very nature, must always remain inexpressible. But that 
Inexpressible itself remained, and in spite of all these 
failures, it never succumbed, or vanished from the mind 
of the ancient thinkers and poets, but always called for 
new and better names, nay calls for them even now, and 
^vill call for them to the ver>' end of man’s existence upon 
earth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VEDA AND VEDANTA. 


I do not wonder that I should have been asked by some 
of my hearers to devote part of my last lecture to answer¬ 
ing the question, how. the Vedic literature could have 
been composed and preserved, if writing was unknown 
in India before .500 b.c.. while the hymns of the Rig-veda 
are said to date from 1500 b.c. Classical scolars naturally 
ask what is the date of our oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, 
and w'hat is the evidence on which so high an antiquity is 
assigned to its contents? I shall try to answer this ques¬ 
tion as well as I can, and I shall begin with a humble con¬ 
fession that the oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, known to us 
at present, date not from 1500 b.c. but from about 1500 a.d. 

We have therefore a gap of three thousand years, 
which it will requite a strong arch of argument to bridge 
over. But that is not all. 
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You may know how, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury^ when the age of the Homeric poems was discussed, 
a German scholar, Frederick August Wolf, asked two 
momentous questions: — 

1. At what time did the Greeks first become ac¬ 


quainted with the alphabet and use it for inscriptions on 
public monuments, coins, shields, and for contracts, both 
public and private?^ 

2. At what time did the Greeks first think of using 
writing for literary purposes, and what materials did 
they employ for that purpose? 

These two questions and the answers they elicited 
thtew quite a new light on the nebulous periods of 
Greek literature. A fact more firmly established than any 
other in the ancient history of Greece is that the lonians 
learn the alphabet from the Phcenicians. The lonians 
always called their letters Phoenician letters,^ and the very 
name of Alphabet was a Phoenician word. We can well 
understand that the Phoenicians should have taught the 
lonians in Asia Minor a knowledge of the alphabet, partly 
for commercial purposes, i.e., for making contracts’ partly 
for enabling them to use those useful little sheets, called 
Periplus^ or Circumnavigatio72s^ which at that time were 
as precious to sailors as maps were to the adventurous 
seamen of the middle ages. But from that to a written 
literature, in our sease of the word, there is still a wide 
step. It IS well known that the Germans, particularly in 
the TSorth, had their Runes for inscriptions on tombs 
goblets, public monuments, but not for literar>' purposes^*’ 
Even if a few lonians at Miletus and other centres of 
political and commercial life acquired the art of writine 
where could they find writing materials? and, still more 
important, where could they find readers? The lonians 
when they began to write, had to be satisfied with a hide 
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or pieces of leather, ^^hich they called diphthera, and 
until that was brought to the perfection of vellum or 
parchment, the occupation of an author cannot have been 
very agreeableb 

So far as we know at present the lonians began to 
write about the middle of the sixth century b.c.; and 
whatever may have been said to the contrar). Wolf's 
dictum still holds good that wdth them the beginning of 
a written literature was the same as the beginning of prose 

writing. 

\Vhiting at that time was an effort, and such an effort 
was made for some great purpose only. Hence the first 
written skins were w'hat we should call Murray’s Hand¬ 


books, called Feriegesis or Periodos, or, if treating of sea- 
voyages, Peri pi us, that is, guide-books, books to lead tra¬ 
vellers round a country or round a towm. Connected with 
these itineraries ^vere the accounts of the foundations of 
cities the Ktisis. Such books existed in Asia Minor 
during the sixth and fifth centuries, and their writers were 
called by a general term, Logographi, or Logioi or Logo- 
poioip as opposed to Aoidoi the poets. They were the 
forerunners of the Cflreek historians, and Herodotus 
(443 B.C.), the so-called father of history’, made frequent 

use of their works. . - , , a 

The whole of this incipient literary activity belonged 

to Asia Minor. From ‘Guides through towns and coun¬ 
tries ’ literature seems to have spread at an early time 
Guides through life, or philosophical “ 

-ire iscribed to Anaximander the Ionian (610-547 b.c.), 
and Pherekvdes the Syrian <540 B.c.). These names carry 

US into the broad daylight of history, for Anaximand r 

was the teacher of Anaximenes. Anaximenes of Anaxa 

L Anaxagoras of Perikles. At that time writing 

?vas a recognised art. and its cultivation had been render- 
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€d possible chiefly through trade with Eg\pt and the im¬ 
portation of papyros. In the time of Aischylos (500 n.c.) 
the idea of writing had become so familiar that he could 
use it again and again in poetical metaphors^, and there 
seems little reason why we should doubt that both Pcisis- 
tratos (528 b.c.) and Polykrates of Samos (523 b.c.) were 
among the first collectors of Greek manuscripts. 

In this manner the simple questions asked by Wolf 
helped to reduce the history of ancient Greek literature 
to some kind of order, particularly with reference to its 
first beginnings. 

It would therefore seem but reasonable that the iw'o 
first questions to be asked by the students of Sanskrit 
literature should have been: — 

1. At what time did the people of India become ac¬ 
quainted with an alphabet? 

2. At what time did they first use such alphabet 
tor literary purposes? 

Curiously enough, however, these questions remained 
in abeyance for a long time, and, as a consequence, it 
was impossible to introduce even the first elements of 
order into the chaos of ancient Sanskrit literature®. 

I can here state a few facts only. There are no in¬ 
scriptions to be found anywhere in India before the 
middle of the third century b.c. These inscriptions are 
Buddhist, put up during the reign of Asoka, the grand¬ 
son of Chandragupta, who was the contemporary of Selil¬ 
eus, and at whose court in Patalibothra, A^egasthenes 
lived as ambassador of Seleucus. Here, as you see, we 
are on historical ground. In fact, there is little dhubr 
that Asoka, the king who put up these inscriptions in 
several parts of his vast kingdom, reigned from 259-222 b.c. 

These inscriptions are written in two alphabets—one 
written from right to left, and clearly derived from an 
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Aram^an, that is, a Seniilic alphabet; the other writici: 
iiom left to right, and likewise an adaptation, and an 
artificial or systematic adaptation, of a Semitic alphabet to 
the requirements of an Indian language. That second 
alphabet became the source of all Indian alphabets, and 
of many alphabets carried chieHy by Buddhist teacher> 
far bevond the limits of India, though it is possible tluu 
the earliest Tamil alphabet may have been directly de¬ 
rived from the same Semitic source which supplied both 
the dextrorsum and the sinistrorsum alphabets of India. 

Here then we have the first fact, vh.^ that writing, 
even for monumental purposes, was unknown in India 
before the third century b.c. 

But writing for commercial purposes was known in 
India before that lime. Megasthenes was no doubt quite 
right when he said that the Indians did not know letters^, 
that their laws were not written, and that they adminis¬ 
tered justice from memory. But Nearchus, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, who sailed down the Indus 
("25 B.c.), and was therefore brought in contact with the 
merchants frequenting the maritime stations of India, 
was probably equally right in declaring that ‘the Indians 
wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten together. 
I'liese were no doubt commercial documents, contracts, 
it may be, with Phoenician or Egyptian captains, and thev 
wtHild prove nothing as to the existence in India at that 
lime of what we mean by a written literature. In fact. 
Nearchus himself affirms what Megasthenes said after him, 
namely that ‘the laws of the sophists in India were noi 
written.' If. at the same time, the Greek travellers in 
India speak of milestones, and of cattle marked by the 
Indians with various signs and also with numbers, all 
this would perfectly agree with what we know from other 
sources, that though the art of writing may have reached 
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India before the time of Alexander's conquest, its employ¬ 
ment for literary purposes cannot date from a much 
earlier time. 

Here then we are brought face to face with a most 
startling fact. Writing was unknown in India before the 
fourth century before Christ, and yet we are asked to 
believe that the Vedic literature in its three well-defined 
periods, the Mantra, Brahmana, and Sutra periods, goes 
back to at least a thousand vears before our era. 

Now the Rig-veda alone, which contains a collection 
■of ten books of hymns addressed to various deities, con¬ 
sists of 1017 (1028) poems, 10..*180 verses, and about 
15,^,826 words.*® How were these poems composed—for 
they are composed in very perfect metre—and how, after 
having being composed, were they handed down from 
1500 before Christ to 1500 after Christ the time to which 
most of our best Sanskrit MSS. belong? 

Entirely by memory. This may sound startling, but 
—what will sound still more startling, and yet is a fact 
that can easily be ascertained by anybody who doubts it 
—at the present moment, if every MS of the Rig-veda were 
lost, we should be able to recover the whole of it—from 
the memory of the Srotriyas in India. These native stu¬ 
dents learn the Veda by heart, and thev learn it from the 
mouth of their Guru, never from a MS., still less from my 

printed edition,—and after a time they teach it again to 
their pupils. 

I have had such students in my room at Oxford, who 
not only could repeat these hymns, but who repeated 
them with the proper accents (for the Vedic Sanskrit has 
accents like Greek), nay who, when looking through my 
printed edition of the Rig-veda, could point out a mis¬ 
print without the slightest hesitation. 

I can tell you more. There are hardly any various 
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readings m our MSS. of the Rig-veda. but various school. 

in India have their own readings of certain passages, and 

ey hand down those readings with great care. So, instead 

of collating MSS., as we do in Greek and Latin I have 

asked some friends of mine to collate those Vedic s’tudents. 

who carry their own Rig-veda in their memory-, and to 

et me have the various readings from these living autho¬ 
rities. ® 


Here then we are not dealing with theories, but with 
facts, which anybody may verify. The whole of the Rig- 
Aeda, and a great deal more, still exists at the present mo¬ 
ment in the oral tradition of a number of scholars who, if 
they liked, could write down eveiy^ letter, and every 
accent, exactly as we find them in our old MSS. 

Of course, this learning by heart is carried on under 
a strict discipline: it is, in fact, considered as a sacred duty. 
A native friend of mine, himself a very distinguished 
Vedic scholar, tells me that a bov, who is to be brought 
up as a student of the Rig-veda, has to spend about eight 
years in the house of his teacher. He has to learn ten 
books: first, the h)Tnns of the Rig-veda; then a prose 
treatise on sacrifices, called the BrahmaTia; then the so. 
called Forest-book or Aranyaka; then the rules on domestic 
ceremonies; and lastly, six treatises on pronunciation, 
grammar, ethnology, metre, astronomy, and ceremonial. 

These ten books, it has been calculated, contain nearly 
30.000 lines, each line leckcned as thirlv-two syllables, 

A pupil studies every dav, during the eight vcars of 
his theological apprenticeship, except on the holidays, 
which are called ‘non-reading days.’ There being 360 
davs in a lunar year, the eight years would give him 2880 
davs. Deduct from this 384 holidays, and you get 2496 
working days during the eight years. If you divide the 
number of lines, 30,000, by the number of working days,. 
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you get about twelve lines to be learnt each day, liiougb 
much time is taken up, in addition, for praciisiiig and 
rehearsing what has been learnt before. 

Now this is the state of things at present, ihougii I 
doubt whether it will last much longer, and I always im¬ 
press on my friends in India, and therefore impress on 
those also who will soon be settled as Civil Servants in 
India, the duty of trying to learn all that can still btr 
learnt from those living libraries. Much ancient Sanskrit 
lore will be lost for ever when that race of .Srolriyas be 
comes extinct. 

But now let us look back. About a thousand vears 

t 

ago a Chinese, of the name of I-tsing, a Buddhist, went 
to India to learn Sanskrit, in order to be able to translate 
some of the sacred books of his own religion, which were 
originally written in .Sanskrit, into Chinese. He left 
China in 671, twenty-five years after Hiouen-ihsang's re¬ 
turn. arrived at Tamralipti in India in 67.*?, and went to 
the great College and Monastery of Nalanda, where he 
studied Sanskrit. He returned to China in 695, and died 
in 713.^1 

In one of his works which we still possess in Chinese, 
he gives an account of what he saw in India, not only 
among his own co religionists, the Buddhists, but like¬ 
wise among the Brahmans.^- 

Of the Buddhist priests he says that after they have 
learnt to recite the five and the ten precepts, they are 
taught the 400 hymns of MatnAc/a, and afterward the 150 
h)Tnns of the same poet. When they are able to recite 
these, they begin the study of the Sutras of their Sacred 
Canon. They also learn by heart the Gatakamal-i", 
which gives an account of Buddha in former states of ex¬ 
istence. Speaking of what he calls the islands of the 
Southern Sea, which he visited after leaving India, I-tsing 
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Th k ^ South Sea. 

1 here both priests and laymen recite the GStakamala as 

they recite the hymns mentioned before; but it has not 
yet been translated into Chinese.’ 

One of tliese stories, he proceeds to say, was versified 

by a king (Aie-diih) and set to music, and was performed 

before the public with a band and dancing—evidently a 
Buddhist mystery play. ^ 

I-tsing then gives a short account of the system of 
■education. Children, he says, learn the forty-nine letters 
and the 10,000 compound letters when they are six years 
old, and generally finish them in half a year. This cor¬ 
responds to about 300 verses, each sloka of thirty-two 
syllables. It was originally taught by Mahesvara. At 
eight yeais, children begin to learn the grammar of 
Panini, and know it after about eight months. It con¬ 
sists of 1,000 slokas, called Sutras. 

Then follows the list of roots (dhatu) and the three 
appendices (khila), consisting again of 1,000 slokas. 
Boys begin the three appendices when they are ten years 
old, and finish them in three vears. 

When they have reached the age of fifteen, they begin 

4 * * p on the grammar (Sutra) and spend 

five years in learning it. And here I-tsing gives the fol¬ 
lowing advice to his countrymen, many of whom came to 
India to learn Sanskrit, but seem to have learnt it ver>^ 

f 

imperfectly. ‘If men of China,’ he writes, ‘go to India, 
Avishing to studv there, ihev should fim of all learn these 
grammatical works, and then only other subjects; if not, 
thev will merely waste their labour. These works should 
be learnt by heart. But this is suited for men of high 

quality only.They should study hard day and 

night, without letting a moment pass for idle repose. 
They should be like Confucius, through whose hard study 
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the binding of his Yih-king was three times cut asunckr. 
being worn awayi like Sui-shih, who used to read -t 
book repeatedly one hundred times.’ Then follows a 
remark, more intelligible in Clhinese than in English. 
‘The hairs of a bull are counted by thousands, the horn 
of a unicorn is only one.’ 

I-tsing then speaks of the high degree of perfection 
to which the memory of these students attained, boifi 
among Buddhists and heretics. ‘Such men/ he says, ‘could 
commit to memory the contents of two volumes, Icariung 
them only once.’ 

And then turning to the hrreiic^, or what tve should 
call the orthodox Brahmans, he says: ‘The Brahmans 
are regarded throughout the live divisions of India as iIn¬ 
most respectable. They do not walk with the other three* 
castes, and other mixed classes of people are still further 
dissociated from them. They revere their Scriptures, the 

four Vedas, containing about 100.000 verses.The 

Vedas are handed down from mouth to mouth, not written 
on paper. There are in every generation some intelligent 

Brahmans who can recite (hose 100,000 verses.1 

myself saw such men.’ 

Here then we have an cyc-w'itness Avho, in ilu- 
seventh century after Christ, visited India, learnt Sanskrit, 
and spent about twenty years in diflerent monasteries—a 
man who had no theories of his own about oral tradition, 
but, who. on the contrary, as coming from China, was 
quite familiar with the idea of a written, nay, of a printed 
literature:—and yet what docs he say? ‘The Vedas arc noi 
wTitten on paper, but handed down from mouth to 
mouth.’ 

Now, I do not quite agree here with I-tsing. At all 
events, who must not conclude from what he says that 
there existed no Sanskrit MSS. at all at his time? Wc 
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ouTU'sLr'MS^ ''™ “"'”V 

and .ransS „e f' t'" 

MSS nf ir , , ^ y therefore there were 

MSS. of the Vedai also ,n existence. But I-tsin. for all 

at, was rjght tn supposing that these MSS. were not 
Imved to be used bv students, and that they had always 
to learn the Veda by heart and from the mouth of a pro 

hw books 

Ian-books severe punishments are threatened against per- 

MSS t' t7' ^ *hows that 

nith the ancient privileges of the Brahmans, as the only 
legu.mate teachers of their sacred scriptures. 

If now, after having heard this account of I-tsinn- we 
go back for about another thousand years, we shaU feel 
less sceptical in accepting the evidence which we find in 
the so-called Piatisakhyas. that is, collections of rules 
which, so far as we know at present, go back to the fifth 
ceimiry before our era, and which tell us almost exactly 
the same as what we can see in India at the present mo¬ 
ment. namely that the education of children of the three 
twue-born castes, (he Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, and 
V.iivvas, consisted in their passing at least eight years in 

the house of a Gum, and learning by heart the ancient 
\'cdic h)Tnns. 


The art of teaching had even at that early time been 
reduced to a perfect svstem. and at that time certainly 
there is not the slightest trace of anything, such as a book, 
nr skin, or parchment, a sheet of paper, pen or ink, being 
known even by name to the people of India; while every 
expression connected with wdiat w'e should call literature, 
points to a literature (we cannot help using that w'ord) 
existing in memory only, and being handed down with the 
most scnipulous cave bv means of oral tradition. 
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I had to enter into these details because I know that, 
with our ideas of literature, it requires an eflort to unaj^uie 
the bare possibility of a large amount of poolry, and si.ll 
more of prose, existing in any but a written form. And 
yet here too we only see what we see elsewhere, namely 
that man. before the great discoveries of civilization van- 
made, was able by greater individual efforts to adneve 
what to us, accustomed to easier contrivances, seems abnos! 
impossible. So-called savages were able to (hip (Imis, to 
get fire by rubbing sticks of wood, wliich baffles our liandi 
est workmen. Are we to suppose that, il ihey wished 
to preserve some songs which, as tbev believed, had 
once secured them the favour of their gods, had broughi 
rain from heaven, or led them on to victorv. thev w'ould 
have found no means of doing so? Wc have onlv to read 
such accounts as. for instance, Mr. William Wyaii Cfill 
has given us in his ‘Historical Sketches of Savage Life in 
Polvnesia/^'^ to see how anxious even savages arc to pre- 

d 

serve the records of their ancient heroes, kings, and gods, 


particularly when the dignity or nobility of certain families 
depends on these songs, or when they contain what might 
be called the title-deeds to large estates. And that (be 
Vedic Indians were not the onlv savages of aniiqiiitv who 
discovered the means of presening a large literature bv 
means of oral tradition, we may learn from Clasar’\ not 
a very credulous witness, who tells us that the ‘Druids 
were said to know a large number of verses bv heart; that 
some of them spent twenty years in learning them, and 
that thev considered it wrong to commit them to writ 
ing’—exactly the same storv which wc hear in India. 

We must return once more to the question of dates. 
We have traced the existence of the Veda, as handed down 
by oral tradition, from our davs to the davs of Ltsing in 
the seventh century after Christ, and again to the period 
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■of the Pr-iti,akhyas, in the fifth 


century befon 


In that fifth century b.c. took place the rise of B..H 

a .digi„„ bail, up „„ .be'^ n,i„, 7^ Ve& 
«l.S»n, and founded, so ,o say, „„ ,he denial oMhe 

WlKiteser exists therefore of Vedic literature must 
be accommodated tsithiu the centuries preceding the rise 

o Buddhtsm. and ,1 1 tell you tha, there are thre'e per J 
ric hteiatine to be accommodated, the third presup¬ 
posing the second, and the second the first, and that e,en 
that first period presents us with a collection, and a svste. 
matte collection of Vedic hymns, 1 think you will agree 
With me that it is from no desire for an extreme antiquity 
but simply from a re.spect for facts, that students of the 
Veda have come to the conclusion that these hymns, of 
which the M.SS. do not carry us back beyond the fifteenth 

ccntiirv after Christ, took their origin in the fifteenth 
century before Christ. 

One fact I must mention once more, because I think 
It may carry conviction even against the stoutest sceptic- 

i-sni. 

I mentioned that the earliest inscriptions discovered 

in India, belong to the reign of King A.seka^ the grandson 

of f:handragupla. who reigned from 259-222 before Christ. 

AMku is the language of those it scriptions? Is it the Sans- 

*krit of the Vedic hvnins? Certainly not. Is it the later 

Sanskrit of the Rrahma//as and Siitras? Certainly not. 

These inscripiions are written in the local dialects as then 

spoken in India, and these local dialects differ from the 

graminat'.ral Sanskrit .about as much as Italian does from 
Larin. 

A\hat follows from this? First, that the archaic Sans- 
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krit of the Veda had ceased to be spoken before the third 
century b.c. Secondly, that even the later literary and 
gi'animatical Sanskrit was no longer spoken and under¬ 
stood by the people at large; that Sanskrit therclore liad 
ceased, nay, we may say, had long ceased to be the spoken 
language of the country when Buddhism arose, and tliat 
tnerefore the youth and manhood of the ancient Vcdic 
language lie far beyond the period that gave birth to the 
teaching of Buddha, who, though he may have known 
Sanskrit, and even Vedic Sanskrit, insisted again and 
again on the duty that his disciples should preach his- 
doctrines in the language of the people whom they wished 
to benefit. 

And now, when the time allotted to me is nearly at 
an end, I find, as it always happens, that I have not been 
able to say one half of what I hoped to say as to thc 
lessons to be learnt by us in India, even with regard to 
this one branch of human knowledge only, the study of 
the origin of religion. I hope, however, I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in showing you the entirely netv aspect which the 
old problem of the theogony, or the origin and growth of 
the Devas or gods, assumes from the light thrown upon 
it by the Veda. Instead of positive theories, we now have 
positive facts, such as you look for in vain an^'^vhere else; 
and though there is still a considerable interval between 
the Devas of the Veda, even in their highest form, and 
such concepts as Zeus, Apollon, and Athene, yet the chief 
riddle is solved, and we know now at last what stuff the 
gods of the ancient world were made of. 

But this theogonic process is but one side of the an¬ 
cient Vedic religion, and there are two other sides of at 
least the same importance and of even a deeper interest 
to us. 

There are in fact three religions in the Veda, or. if 
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I may say so, three naves in one gieat temple, reared, as 
it were, before our eyes by poets, prophets, and philoso¬ 
phers. Here, too, we can watch the work and the work¬ 
men. We have not to deal with hard formulas only, with 
unintelligible ceremonies, or petrified fetishes. We can 
see how the human mind arrives by a perfectly rational 
process at all its later irrationalities. This is what distin¬ 
guishes the \Tda from all other Sacred Books. Much, no 
doubt, in the Veda also, and in the VTdic ceremonial, is 
already old and unintelligible, hard and petrified. But in 
Tiiany cases the development of names and concepts, their 
transition from the natural to the supernatural, from the 
individual to the general, is still going on, and it is for 
that \ery reason that we find it so difficult, nay almost 
impossible, to translate the growing thoughts of the Veda 
into the full-grown and more than full-gi'own language of 

our lime. 

Let us take one of the oldest words for god in the 
\'e(la. such as deva, the Latin dens. The dictionaries tell 
voLi iliat deva means god and gods, and so, no doubt, 
it does. But if we always translated deva in the Vedic 
hvmns by god. we should not be translating, but com- 
plctelv transforming the thoughts of the Vedic poets. I do 
not mean onlv that oiir idea of God is totally different 
from the idea that was intended to be expressed by deva; 
l)ut e\en the Greek and Roman concept of gods would 
>)C totally inadequate to convey the thoughts imbedded 
in the Vedic deva. Deva meant originally bright, and 
nothing else. Meaning bright, it was constantly used of 
the skv, the stars, the sun. the dawn, the day, the spring, 
the rivers, the earth; and when a poet wished to speak of 
all of these hv one and the same word—by what we 
should call a general term—he called them all Devas. 
\Vlicn that had been done, Deva did no longer mean ‘the 
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Bright ones,’ but the name com|nehciided all the quali¬ 
ties which the sky and the sun and the dawn shared iit 
common, excluding only those that were peculiar to eatin 

Here you see how, by llie simplest process, the Devas, 
the bright ones, might become and did become the 
Devas, the heavenly, the kind, ilie poweriul, the invisi¬ 
ble, the immortal—and, in the end, something very like 
the Theoi of the Greeks and the Dii of the Romans. 

In this way one Beyond, the Beyond of Nature, was 
built up in the ancient religion of the Veda, and peopled 
with Devas, and Asuras, and Vasus, and Adityas, all 
names for the bright solar^ celestial, diurnal, and vernal 
powers of nature, without altogether excluding, however, 
even the dark and unfriendly powers, those of the night, 
of the dark clouds, or of winter, capable of mischief, but 
always destined in the end to succumb to the valour and 
strength of their bright antagonists. 

We now come to the second nave of the Vedic 
temple, the second Beyond that was dimly perceived, and 
grasped and named by the ancient Risliis, namely the 
world of the Departed Spirits. 

There was in India, as elsewhere, another very early 
faith, springing up naturally in the hearts of the people, 
that their fathers and mothers, when they departed this 
life, departed to a Beyond, wherever it might be, either 
in the East from whence all the bright Devas seemed to 
come, or more commonly in the West, the land to which 
they seemed to go, called in the Veda the realm of Yama 
or the setting sun. The idea that beings which once had 
been, could ever cease to be, had not yet entered their 
minds: and from the belief that ihcir fathers existed 
somewhere, though they couki <ec them no more, tliere 
arose the belief in another Beyond, and the germs of 
another religion. 
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Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite im¬ 
perceptible or extinct even after their death. Theii 
piesence continued to be felt in the ancient laws and 
customs of the family, most of which rested on their will 
and their authority. While their fathers were alive and 
strong, their will was law; and when, after their death, 
doubts or disputes arose on points of law" or custom, it 
was but natural that the memory and the authority of the 
fathers should be appealed to to settle such points—that 
the law should still be their w'ill. 

Thus Manu says (IV. 178): ‘On the path on w^hich 
his fathers and grandfathers have ’ w*alked, on that 
path of good men let him walk, and he will not 
go wrong.’ 

In the same manner then in which, out of the bright 
powers of nature, the Devas or gods had arisen, there 
arose out of predicates shared in common by the depart¬ 
ed, such as pitris, fathers, preta, gone aw^ay, another 
general concept, what wc should call Manes, the kind 
ones, Ancestors^ Shades, Spirits or Ghosts, whose ww- 
sliip was now^here more fully developed than in India. 
That common name, Pitn's or Fathers, gradually attract¬ 
ed tow-ards istelf all that the fathers shared in common. 
It came to mean not only fathers, but invisible, kind, 
powerful, immortal, heavenly beings, and w-e can w"atch 
in the Veda» better perhaps than anywhere else, the in¬ 
evitable, yet most touching metamorphosis of ancient 
thought'.—the love of the child for father and mother 
l)ecoming transfigured into an instinctive belief in the 

immortality of the soul. 

It is strange, and really more than strange, that not 
only should this important and prominent side of the 
ancient religion of the Hindus have been ignored, but 
that of late its very existence should have been doubted. 
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I feel obliged, therefore, to add a few words in support 
of what I have said just now of the supreme importance 
of this belief in and this worship of ancestral spirits il^ 
India from the most ancient to the most modern times. 
Herbert Spencer, who has done so much in calling atten¬ 
tion to ancestor worship as a natural ingredient of religiois 
among all savage nations, declares in the most emphatic 
manner,^® ‘that he has seen it implied, that he has heard 
it in conversation, and that he now has it before him in. 
print, that no Indo-European or Semitic nation, so far as 
we know, seems to have made a religion of the worship, 
of the dead.’ I do not doubt his words, but I think that 
on so important a point, Herbert Spencer ought to have 
named his authorities. It seems to me almost impossible 
that anybody who has ever opened a book on India 
should have made such a statement. There are hymns in. 
the Rig-veda addressed to the Fathers. There are full 
descriptions of the worship due to the Fathers in the 
Brahmanas and .Siitras. The epic poems, the law books, 
the Puranas, all are brimful of allusions to ancestral 
offerings. The whole social fabric of India, with its laws 
of inheritance and marriage.*^ rests on a belief in the 
Manes,—and yet we are told that no Indo-European 

nation seems to have made a religion of the worship of 
the dead. 

The Persians had their Fravashis. the Greeks their 
Theoi Patrooi and their daimones,’* while among the 
Romans the Lares familiares and the Ditn Manes were 
worshipped more zealously than any other gods.^” 
Manu goes so far as to tell us in one place: ‘An obla¬ 

tion by Brahmans to their ancestors transcends an obla¬ 


tion to the deities;’ and yet w'e 
European nation seems to have 
worship of the dead. 


are told that no Indo- 
made a religion of the 
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Such things ought really not to be, if there is to be 
any progress in historical research, and I cannot help 
thinking that tvhat Herbert Spencer meant was probably 
no more than that some scholars did not admit that the 
worship of the dead formed the whole of the religion of 
any of the Indo-European nations. That, no doubt, is 
perfectly true, but it would be equally true, I believe, of 
almost any other religion. And on this point again the 
students of anthropology will learn more, I believe, from 
the \'eda than from anv other book. 

In the Veda the Pitr/s. or fathers, are invoked toge¬ 
ther with the Devas, or gods, but they are not confounded 
■\vith them. The Devas never become Pitns, and though 
such adjectives as deva are sometimes applied to the 
Piu/s, and they are raised to the rank of the older classes 

of Devas,it is easv to see that the Pitr/s and Devas had 

^ / 

each their independent origin, and that they represent 
two totally distinct phases of the human mind in the 
creation of its objects of worship. This is a lesson which 
ought never to be forgotten. 

'W'e read in the Rig-veda: ‘May the rising Dawns 
protect me, may the flowing Rivers protect me, may the 
firm Mountains protect me, may the Fathers protect me 
at this invocation of the gods.’-* Here nothing can be 
clearer than the separate existence of the Fathers, apart 
from the Dawns, the Rivers, and the Mountains, though 
they are included in one common Devahuti, or invoca¬ 
tion of the gods. 

\Ve must distinguish, however, from the very fiist. 
lietwccu two classes, or rather between two concepts of 
Faihcrs, the one comprising the distant, half-forgotten, 
and almost mythical ancestors of certain families or of 
what would have been to the poets of the Veda, the 
whole human race, the other consisting of the fathers who 
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had but lately departed, and who were still, as it were, 
personally remembered and revered. 

The old ancestors in general approach more nearly 
to the gods. They are often represented as having gone 
to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the departed, and to 
live there in company with some of the Devas.®^ , 

We sometimes read of the great-grandfathers being 
in heaven, the grandfathers in the sky, the fathers on the 
earth, the first in company with the Adityas, the second 
with the Rudras, the last with the Vasus. All these are 
individual poetical conceptions.** 

Yama himself is sometimes invoked as if he were one 
of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or that trod 
the path of the Fathers*'' leading to the common sunset 
in the West.*® Still his real Deva-like nature is never 
completely lost, and, as the god of the setting sun, he is 
indeed the leader of the Fathers, but not one of the 
Fathers himself.** 

Many of the benefits which men enjoyed on earth 
were referred to the Fathers, as having first been pro¬ 
cured and first enjoyed by them. They performed the 
first sacrifices, and secured the benefits arising from them. 
Even the great events in nature, such as the rising of the 
sun. the light of the day and the darkness of the night, 
•were sometimes referred to them, and they were praised 
for having broken open the dark stable of the morning 
and having brought out the cow's, that is, the days.** 
They were even praised for having adorned the night 
with stars, w'hile in later w’ritings the stars are said to be 
the lights of the good people who have entered into 

among the 

ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The Fathers are 
called in the Veda truthful (satya), wise (suvidatra), 
righteous (r/tavat), poets (kavf), leaders (pathikrft), and 


heaven.*® Similar ideas, w'e know, prevailed 
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one of their most frequent epithets is somya, delighting 
in Soma, Soma being the ancient intoxicating beverage of 
the Vedic ftishis, which was believed to bestow immorta¬ 
lity/'® but which had been lost, or at all events had 
become difficult to obtain by the Aryas, after their 
migiation into the Punjab.^^ 

The families of the Bh?7gus, the Angiras, the Athar- 
vans-- all have their Pitr/'s or Fathers, who are invoked 
to sit down on the grass and to accept the offerings placed 
there for them. Even the name of Pitnyagnfl, sacrifice 
of the Fathers, occurs already in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda.®^ 


The following is one of the hymns of the Rig-veda 
by which those ancient Fathers were invited to come to 
their sacrifice (Rig-veda X. 15)^*: — 

1. ‘^^ay the Soma-loving Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and middle, arise. May the gentle and righteous 
Fathers who have come to life (again), protect us in 
these invocations! 

2. ‘May this salutation be for the Fathers to-day, 
for those who have departed before or after; whether they 
now dwell in the sky above the earth, or among the 
blessed people. 

fl. ‘I invited the wise Fathers. . . may they come 
hither quickly, and sitting on the grass readily partake 

of the poured-out draught! 

4 . ‘Come hither to us with your help, you Fathers 
who sit on the grass! We have prepared these libations 
for you, accept them! Come hither with your most blessed 
protection, and give us health and wealth without fail! 

5. ‘The Some-loving Fathers have been called hither 
(o their dear viands which are placed on the grass. Let 
them approach, let them listen, let them bless, let them 

protect us! 
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6. ‘Bending yoiir 
accept all this sacrifice, 
any wrong that we may 


knee and sitting on my right. 
Do not hurt us, O Fathers^ for 
have committed against you, men 


as w’e are. 


7. ‘When you sit down on the lap of the red dawns, 
grant wealth to the generous mortal! O Fathers, give of 

your treasure to the sons of this man here, and bestow 
vigour here on us! 

8. ‘May Yama, as a friend with friends, consume 
the offerings according to his wish, united with those 
old Soma-loving Fathers of ours, the Vasish///as, who 
arranged the Soma draught. 

9. Clome hither, O Agni, with those wise and 
truthful Fathers who like to sit down near the hearth, 
who thirsted when yearning for the gods, who knew the 
sacrifice, and who were strong in praise with their songs. 

10. ‘Come, O Agni, with those ancient fathers who 
like to sit dow*^n near the hearth, who for ever praise the 
gods, the truthful, w'ho eat and drink our oblations, 
making company with Indra and the gods. 

^ hers, \ ou who have been consumed by 

Agni, come here, sit down on your seats, you kind guides! 
Eat of the offerings which we have placed on the turf, 
and then grant us wealth and strong offspring! 

12. ‘O Agni, O Gatavedas’s, at our request thou 

hast carried the offerings, having first rendered them 

sweet. Thou gavest them to the Fathers, and thev fed 

on then share. Eat also. O god, the proffered obla¬ 
tions ! 

1-8. ‘The Fathers who are here, and the Fathers who 

are not here, those whom we know, and those whom we 

know not, thou, Gafavedas, knowest how many they 

are, accept the well-made sacrifice with the sacrificial 
portions ! 
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14. ‘To those who, whether burnt bv fire or not 

burnt by fire, rejoice in their share in the ftiklst of heaven, 

grant thou. O King, that their body may take that life 
\\ Inch thev wish for I ' 

Oisiinct fioii'i the \\'OFship offered to these priniiti\'e 
ancestors, is the reverence which from an early time was 

ren to their departed father, soon 
also to their grandfather. and great-grandfather. The 

ceremonies in which these more personal feelings found 
expression were of a more domestic character, and allowed 
therefore of greater local variety. 

It would be Cjuiie impossible to gi\e here even an 
abstract only of the minute regidations which liave been 
preserved to us in the Brahmanas, the .S'rauta. Gr/hva. 

4 

and SumaN a/:arika Sutras, the Law-books, and a mass of 
later manuals on the performance of endless rites, all in¬ 
tended to honour the Departed. Such are the ininule 
prescriptions as to times and seasons, as to altars and 
offerinGt"^. as to the number and shape of the sacrificial 
vessels, as to the proper postures of the sacrificers, and 
the different arrangements of the vessels, that it is extreme- 
Iv difficult to catch hold of what we reallv care for, 
namclv. the thought'-' and intentions of those Acho first 
devised all these intricacies. Much has been written on 
this class of sacrifices bv European scholars also, begin¬ 
ning with Colebrooke’s excellent essavs on ‘The Reli- 
gious Ceremonies of the Hindus.’^® But when we ask 
the simple question, AVhat was the thought from whence 
all this outward ceremonial sprang, and what was the 
natural craving of the human heart which it seemed to 
satisf\. wc hardly get an intelligible answer an\'where. 
Tt is true that ,Srnddhas continue to be performed all over 
India to the present dav, but we know how widely the 
modern ceremonial has diverged from the rules laid down 
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in the old Sastras, and it is quite clear from the descrip¬ 
tions given to us by recent travellers that no one can. 
understand the purport even of these survivals of the 
old ceremonial, unless he understands Sanskrit and cam 
read the old Sutras. We are indeed told in full detail 
how the cakes were made which the Spirits were sup¬ 
posed to eat. how many stalks of grass were to be used on- 
which they had to be offered, how long each stalk ought 
to be, and in what direction it should be held. All the 
things which teach us nothing are explained to us in 
abundance, but the few things which the true scholar 
really cares for are passed over, as if they had no interest 
to us at all, and have to be discovered under heaps of 
rubbish. 

In order to gain a little light, I think we ought to 
distinguish between— 

1. The daily ancestral sacrifice, the Pitnyagna, as 
one of the five Great Sacrifices (Mahayagnas); 

2 The monthly ancestral sacrifice, the Pinda-pitir/- 
yagna, as part of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice; 

3. The funeral ceremonies on the death of a house¬ 
holder; 

4. The Agapes, or feasts of love and charity, com¬ 
monly called Sraddhas, at which food and other charitable 
gifts were bestowed on deserving persons in memory of 
the deceased ancestors. The name of Sraddha belongs 
properly to this last class only, but it has been transferred 
to the second and third class of sacrifices also, because 
Sraddha formed an important part in them. 

The daily Pitnyagna or Ancestor-worship is one of 
the five sacrifices, sometimes called the Great Sacrifices''^, 
which every married man ought to perform day by day. 
They are mentioned in the Gnhyasiitras^®, as Devayagfia. 
for the Devas, Bhiitayagna for animals &:c., Pifnyag?7a, 
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fhl for Brahman, i.e., study oi 

^he \eda, and Manushyayagfia, for men, i.e., hospitality, 

Manu3® tells us the same, namely, that a married 
anan has five great religious duties to perform:_ 

Brahma-sacrifice, i.e. the studying and teach¬ 
ing of the Veda (sometimes called Ahuta). 

2. The Pitr/ sacrifice, i.e. the offering of cakes and 
-^vater to the Manes (sometimes called Prarita). 

3. The Deva-sacrifice, i.e., the offering of oblations 
Xo the Gods (sometimes called Huta). 

The Bhiita-sacrifice, i.e. the giving of food to 
living creatures (sometimes called Prahuta). 

The Manushya-sacrifice, i.e. the receiving of 

■guests with hospitality (sometimes called Brahmva- 
huta"*®). 

The performance of this daily Pitrtyagna seems to 
liave been extremely simple. The householder had to 
put his sacred cord on the right shoulder, to say ‘Svadha 
to the Fathers.’ and to throw the remains of certain 
offerings towards the Southey 

The human impulse to this sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
can be called, is clear enough. The five ‘great sacrifices’ 
■comprehended in early times the whole duty of man from 
■day to day. They were connected with his daily meaP®. 
When this meal was preparing, and before he could touch 
It himself, he was to offer something to the Gods, a Vai.?- 
vadeva offering.'** in which the chief deities were Agpni, 
Soma, the Visve Devas. Dhanvantari, a kind of Aescula¬ 
pius, Kuhn and Anumati (phases of the moon), Pragapati, 
lord of creatures. Dyava-pr/thivi, Heaven and Elarth, and 
‘Svish/akrit, the fire on the hearth. 

After having thus satisfied the Gods in the four quar¬ 
ters, the householder had to throw some oblations into 
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the open air, which were intended for animals, and in 
some cases for invisible beings, ghosts, and such like. 
Then he was to remember the Departed, the Pitris, with 
some offerings; but even after having done this he was 
not yet to begin his own repast, unless he had also given 
something to strangers (atithis). 

When all this had been fulfilled, and when, besides, 
the householder, as we should say, had said his daily 
prayers, or repeated what he had learnt of the Veda, 
then and then only was he in harmony with the world 
that surrounded him, the five Great Sacrifices had been 
performed by hiin^ and he was free from all the sins 
arising from a thoughtless and selfish life. 

This Pitr/yagna, as one of the live daily sacrifices, is 
described in the Brahmanas, the Grihya and Samaya- 
Aarika Sutras, and, of course, in the legal Samhiias. 

thu^ ‘orthodox Brahmans 
to this day profess to obser\’e all these five ceremonies, 
but that in reality only the offerings to the gods and 
manes are strictly observed, while the reading is completed 
by the repetition of the Gayatri only, and charity and 
feeding of animals are casual and uncertain.* 

Quite different from (his simple daily ancestral 
offering is the Pitnyagna or Pi/zr/a-pilnyagna. which forms 


Rajendralal Mitra". informs us 


part of many of the statutable saciifircs, and, first of all. 


of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice. Here again ihc 
human motive is intelligible enough. It \vas the contem¬ 


plation of the regular course of nature, the discover)’ of 
order in the coming and going of ihe heavenly bodies, 
the growing confidence in some ruling pow’er of the 
world which lifted man’s thoughts from his daily work 
to higher regions, and filled his heart with a desire lo 


approach these higher powers with praise, thanksgiving, 
and offerings. And it was at such moments as the waning 
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Ot the moon that his thoughts would most naturally turn 
<> those whose life had ivaned, whose bright faces rvere 
no longer visible on earth, his fathers %r ancestor? 

heiefore at the verv beginning of the New-Moon sacri¬ 
fice, we are told in the Br3hmanas» and in the Srauta- 
Mitias that a Pitnyagna. a sacrifice to the Fathers, has to 
be perfomied. A A'aru or pie had to be prepared in the 
Dakshmagm. the southern fire, and the offerings, con¬ 
sisting of water and round cakes (pindas), were specially 
dedicated to father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
tvhile the wife of the sacrifice!-, if she wished for a son, 
tilloAvcd to C3t oiic of tile Ctikes*^. 


Similar ancestral offerings took place during other 

sacrifices too, of which the Neiv and Full-Moon sacrifices 
form the general type. 

It may be quite true that these two kinds of ances¬ 
tral sacrifices have the same object and share the same 
name, but their character is different; and if. as has often 
been the case, thev are mixed up together, we lose the 
most important lessons which a study of the ancient 
ceremonial should teach us. I cannot describe the differ- 
eiire between these two Pitr/vagnas more decisively than 
bv pointing out that the former was performed by the 
failicr of a family, or, if we may say so, by a laMnan. the 
la Iter by a regular priest, or a class of priests, selected by 
the sacrificer to act in his behalf. As the Hindus them¬ 
selves Avould pul it, the former is a gWhya, a domestic, 
the later a srauta, a priestlv ceremony*'. 

^Ve now come to a third class of ceremonies which 
are likewise domestic and personal, but which differ 
from the two preceding ceremonies by their occasional 
(liaracter, I mean the funeral, as distinct from the ances¬ 
tral ceremonies. In one respect these funeral ceremonies 
mn\ represent an earlier phase of worship than the daily 
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and monthly ancestral sacrifices. They lead up lo them, 
and, as it were, prepare the departed ior ilieir Inline 
dignity as Pitns or Ancestors. On the other hand, ilie 
conception of Ancestors in general must liavc exisied 
before any departed person could have been raised lo iliat 
rank, and I therefore preferred to dcscril)c the aiuesiral 
sacrifices first. 

Nor need I enter here very fully into the diaradei 
of the special funeral ceremonies of India. I des(ril)ed 
them in a special paper, ‘On Sepulture and Sadifirial 
Customs in the Veda/ nearly thirty years ago’'*. Tlieii 
spirit is the same as that of tlic funeral ceiemoiiies ol 
Greeks. Romans, Slavonic, and Teutonic nations, and tin- 
coincidences between them all are often most sniprisiiig. 

In Vedic times the people in India both bnrni and 
buried their dead, and they did this with a certain solem¬ 
nity, and, after a time, according to fixed rules. Theii 
ideas about the status of the departed, after their body 
had been burnt and their ashes buried, varied considci- 
ably, but in the main they .seem to have belie\cd in a life 
to come, not very different from our life on earth, and 
in the power of the departed to confer blessings on their 
descendants. It soon therefore became the interest of 
the survivors to secure the favour of their departed fiicncK 
by observances and offerings which, at first, were the spon¬ 
taneous manifestation of human feelings, but which soon 
became traditional, technical, in fact, ritual. 

On the day on which the corpse had been burnt, the 
relatives (samanodakas) bathed and poured out a handful 
of water to the deceased, pronouncing his name and that, 
of his family'*®. At sunset they returned home, and, as 
was but natural, they were told to cook nothing during 
the first night, and to observe certain rules during the 
next day up to ten davs, according to the character of the 
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deceased These were days of mourning, or, as they were 

ahensatds called, days of impurity, when the mourners 

withdrew from contact with the world, and shrank by a 

natural .mpulse from the ordinarv occupations and plea¬ 
sures of life"*. ^ 


Then followed the collecting of the ashes on the 
11th, bth or lath dav of the dark half of the moon. On 

Teturn.ng from thence thev bathed, and then offered what 
tsas called a .Sraddha to the departed. 

This word Sraddha, which meets us here for the 

first time, is full of interesting lessons, if only properly 

understood. First of all it should be noted that it is 

absent, not only from the hvmns, but, so far as ^^'e know 

at present, e\'en from the ancient Brahmanas. It seems 

therefore a word of a more modern origin. There is a 

passage in Apastamba^s Dhamia-sutras which betravs. on 

the pan of the author, a consciousness of the more modern 
origin of the .Sraddhas:"! 

Tormerlv men and gods lived together in this world. 
Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to 
lieavcn. but men were left behind. Those men who per¬ 
form sacrifices in the same manner as the gods did, dwelt 
(after death) with the gods and Brahman in heaven. Now 
(seeing men left behind) Manu revealed this ceremony 
which is designated bv the word .Sraddha/ 

.Sraddha has assumed manv^- meanings, and Manu^^, 
for instance, uses it almost svnonvmously with pitr/- 
vagn- But its original meaning seems to have been 
‘that which is given with sraddha or faith/ i.e. charity 
bestowed on deserving persons, and, more particularly, 
on Brahma/tas. The gift was called sraddha, but the act 
itself also was called by the same name. The word is best 
explained bv Naravana in his commentary on the 
Gnhva-sntras of .Asvnlavana (IV.7). 'Sraddha is that 
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which is given in faith to Brahmans for ilie sake of the 
Fa liters. 

Such charitable gifts flowed most naturally and abun¬ 
dantly at the time of a man’s death, or whenever his 
memory was revived by happy or unliappy events in a 
family, and hence Sraddha has become the general name 
for ever so many sacred acts commemorative of the de¬ 
parted. We hear of Siaddhas not only at funerals, but 
at joyous events also, when presents were bestowed in the 
name of the family, and therefore in the tiame of the 

ancestors also, on all who had a right to that distinc¬ 
tion. 


It is a mistake therefore to look upon Siaddhas simply 
as offerings of water or cakes to the Fathers. An offering 
to the Fathers was, no doubt, a symbolic part of each 
Sraddha, but its more important character was charity 
bestowed in memory of the Fathei-s. 


This, in time, gave rise to much abuse, like the alms 
bestowed on the Church during the Middle Ages. But 
m the beginning the motive was excellent. It was simply 
a wish to benefit others, arising from the conviction, felt 
more strongly in the presence of death than at any other 
time, that as we can carry nothing out of this world, wc 
ought to do as much good as possible in the tvorld with 
our worldly goods. At Srgddhas the Br-dimanas were 
said to represent the sacrificial fire into which the gifts 
should be thrown^f. if translate here Brahmatias 
by priests, we can easily understand why there should 
have been in later times so strong a feeling against 

Sraddha,. But pri«, is a very bad renSerinR of 

Brahmatia. The Brahmatias were, socially and intellec¬ 
tually. a class of men of high breeding. They were a re 
cognised and, no doubt, a most essential element in the 
ancient society of India. A^ they lived for others and 
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were excluded from most of the lucrative pursuits of life 
Jt was a social, and it soon became a religious duty that 
they should be supported by the community at ’large 
Great care was taken that the recipients of such bounty 
as was bestowed at Sraddhas should be strangers, neither 
friends nor enemies, and in no way related to the famUy. 
Thus Apastamba says:^® ‘The food eaten (at a Sraddha) 
by persons related to the giver is a gift offered to gob¬ 
lins. It reaches neither the Manes nor the Gods.’ A 
man who tried to curry favour by bestowing Sraddhika 
gifts, was called by an opprobrious name, a 5raddha- 

W^ithout denying therefore that in later times the 
system of Sraddhas may have degenerated, I think we can 
perceive that it sprang from a pure source, and, what for 
our present purpose is even more important, from an in¬ 
telligible source. 

Let us now return to the passage in the Grihya- 
sutras of Asvalavana, where we met for the first time with 
the name of Sraddha.®* It was the Sraddha to be 
given for the sake of the Departed, after his ashes had 
"been collected in an urn and buried. This Sraddha is 
called ekoddishfa®® or, as we should say, personal. It 
was meant for one person only, not for the three ancestors, 
nor for all the ancestors. Its object was in fact to raise 
the departed to the rank of a Pitn, and this had to be 
achieved by Sraddha offerings continued during a whole 
year. This at least is the general, and, most likely, the 
original rule. Apastamba says that the Sraddha for a de¬ 
ceased relative should be performed every day during 
the year, and that after that a monthly Sraddha only 
should- be performed or none at all, that' is, no more per¬ 
sonal Sraddha*®, because the departed shares henceforth 
in the regular Parva»a-traddhas.*i Sankhayana says the 
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sarae,*^ namely that the personal 5raddha lasts for a year, 
and that then ‘the Fourth’ is dropped, i.e. the great¬ 
grandfather was dropped, tire grandfather became the 
great-grandfather, the father the grandfather, while the 
lately Departed occupied the father’s place among the 
three principal Pitris”. This was called the Sapindi- 
karana, i. e., the elevating of the departed to the rank of 
an ancestor. 

There are here, as elsewhere, many exceptions. Go- 
bhila allows six months instead of a year, or even a 
Tripaksha,®^ i.e. three half-months; and lastly, any auspi¬ 
cious event (vn'ddhi) may become the occasion of the 
Sapmdikaranfl®®. 

The full number of Sraddhas necessary for the 
Sapi?zdana is sometimes given as sixteen, viz. the first, 
then one in each of the twelve months, then two semestral 
ones, and lastly the Sapindana. But here too much 
variety is allowed, though, if the Sapindana takes place 

before the end of the year, the number of sixteen Sraddhas 
has still to be made up®*. 

IVhen the Sraddha is offered on account of an auspi- 
cidus event, such as a birth or a marriage, the fathers 
invoked are not the father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father, who are sometimes called asrumukha, with tear¬ 
ful faces, but the ancestors before them, and they are 
called nandimukha, or joyful.®^ 

Colebrooke®*, to whom we owe an excellent de¬ 
scription of what a Sraddha is in modern times, took 
evidently the same view. ‘The first set of funeral cere¬ 
monies,’ he writes, ‘is adapted to effect, by means of 
oblations, the re-embodying of the soul of the deceased 
after burning his corpse. The apparent scope of the 
second set is to raise his shade from this world where it 
would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, con- 
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tinue to roam among demons and evil spirits, up to 
heaven, and then deity him, as it were, among the nianes 
of departed ancestors. For this end, a Sraddha should 
regularly be offered to the deceased on the day after the 
mourning expires; twelve other Sraddhas singly to the 
deceased in twelve successive months; similar obsequies at 
the end of the third fortnight, and also in the sixth 
month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called 
Sapindana on the hrst anniversary of his decease'^'’. At 
this Sapindana Sraddha, which is the last of the ekoddishta 
sraddhas, four funeral cakes are effered to the deceased 
and his three ancestors, that consecrated to the deceased 
being divided into three portions and mixed with the 
other three cakes. The portion retained is often offered 

to the deceased, and the act of union and fellowship 
becomes complete'^’.' 

When this system of Sraddhas had once been started, 
it seems to have spread very rapidly. We soon hear of 
the monthly Sraddha, not only in memory of one person 
lately deceased, but as part of the Pitriyagda, and as obli¬ 
gatory, not only on householders (agnimat), but on other 
persons also, and, not only on the three upper castes, but 
even, without hymns, on Sttdras.’' and as to be performed, 
not only on the day of New Moon, but on other days 
also'-, whenever there was an opportunity. Gobhila 
seems to look upon the Pim/apitn'yagna as itself a 
Sr;■^ddha'^ and the commentator holds that, even if there 
are no pindas or cakes, the Brahmans ought still to be fed. 
This 5raddha. however, is distinguished from the other, 
the true .Sraddha, called Anvaharva. which follows it'^, 

* V 

and which is properly known by the name of Par\'a7?a 
Sraddha, 

The same difficulties which confront us when we try 
to form a clear conception of the character of the various 
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ancestral ceremonies, were felt by the Brahmans theni- 
selves, as may be seen from the long discussions in the 
commentary on the Sraddha-kalpa'’’ and from the abusive 
language used by Chandrakanta Tarkalankara against 
Raghunandana. The question with them assumes the 
form of what is pradhana (primary) and what is anga 
(secondary) in these sacrifices, and the final result arrived 
at is that sometimes the offering of cakes is pradhana, as 
in the Pindapitr/yagna, sometimes the feeding of Brah¬ 
mans only, as in the Nitya-5raddha, sometimes both, as iii 
the 5apiwdikara7?a. 

We may safely say, therefore, that not a day passed 
in the life of the ancient people of India on which thc\ 
were not reminded of their ancestors, both near and dis¬ 
tant, and showed their respect for them, partly by symbo¬ 
lic offerings to the Manes, partly by charitable gifts to 
deserving persons, chiefly Brahmans. These offertories 
varied from the simplest, such as milk and fruits, to the 
costliest, such as gold and jewels. The feasts given to 
those who were invited to officiate or assist at a\sraddha 
seem in some cases to have been very sumptuous'^’, and 
what is very important, the eating of meat, which in'later 
times was strictly forbidden in many sects, must, when 
the Sutras were written, have been fully recognised at 
these feasts, even to the killing and eating of a cow'\ 

This shows that these Sraddhas, though possibly ot 
later date than the Pitmagnas, belong nevertheless to a 
very early phase of Indian life. And though much ma^ 
have been changed in the outward form of these ancient 
ancestral sacrifices, their original solemn character has 
remained unchanged. E\en at present, when the wor¬ 
ship of the ancient Devas is ridiculed bv man^' who still 
take part in it, the worship of the ancestors and tlu- 
o ering of Sraddhas have maintained much of their olu 
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I e sometimes been compared to 
the •communion’ in the Christian Church, and it is cer- 
tainh true that many natives speak of their funeral and 
ancestral ceremonies with a hushed voice and with real 
ret erence. Thev alone seem still to impart to their life 
on earth a deeper significance and a higher prospect. I 
could go even a step further and express my belief, that 
the absence of such services for the dead and of ancestral 
commemorations is a real loss in our own religion. Almost 
es ery religion recognises them as tokens of a loving me¬ 
mory offered to a father, to a mother, or even to a child, 
and though in many countries they may have proved a 
source of superstition, there runs through them all a deep 
^vell of living human faith that ought never to be allowed 
to perish. The earlv Christian Church had to sanction 
the ancient prayers for the Souls of the Departed, and in 
more Southern countries the serA'ices on All Saints’ and 
on All Souh' Dav continue to satisfy a craving of the 
liuman heart which must be satisfied in Q\try religion. 
■\Ve. in the North, shrink from these open manifestations 
of grief, but our hearts know often a deeper bitterness; 
nav. there would seem to be a higher truth than we at 
first imagine in the belief of the ancients that the souls 
of our beloved ones leave us no rest, unless they are ap- 
pea'^ed by daily prayers, or, better still, by daily acts of 

goodness in remembrance of them. 

Rut there is still another Beyond that found expres¬ 
sion in the ancient religion of India. Besides the Devas 
or Gods, and besides the Pitris or Fathers, there was a 
third world, without which the ancient religion of India 
could not have become tvhat we see it in the Veda. That 
third Bevond was what the poets of the Veda call the Rita, 
and which I believe meant originally no more than ^the 
straight line.’ It is applied to the straight line of the 
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sun in its daily course, to the straight line followed by day 

and night, to the straight line that regulates the seasons, 

to the straight line which, in spite of many inomeniary 

deviations, was discovered to run through the whole realm 

of nature. We call that Riia, that straight, direct, or 

right line, when we apply it in a more general sense, the 

Law of Mature; and when we apply it to the moral world, 

we try to express the same idea again by speaking of the 

Moral Law, the law on which our life is founded, the 

eternal Law of Right and Reason, or, it may be, ‘that 

which makes for righteousness’ both within us and 
without"®. 


And thus, as a thoughtful look on nature led to the 
first perception of bright gods, and in the end of a God 
of light, as love of our parents was transfigured into piety 
and a belief in immortality, a recognition of the straight 
lines in the world without, and in the world within, was 
raised into the highest faith, a faith in a law that under¬ 
lies everything, a law in which we may trust, whatever 
befall, a law which speaks rvithin us with the divine voice 
of conscience, and tells us ‘this is rita,’ ‘this is right,’ ‘this 
is true, whatever the statutes of our ancestors, or even 
the voices of our bright gods, may say to the contrary. 

^ These three Beyonds are the three revelations of 
antiquity; and it is due almost entirely to the discovery 
of the Veda that we, in this nineteenth century of ours 
have been allowed to watch again these early phases of 
thought and religion, which had passed away long before 
the first beginnings of other literatures^®. In the Veda 
an ancient city has been laid bare before our eyes which 
in the history of all other religions, is filled up with rub¬ 
bish, and built over by new architects. Some of the earli¬ 
est and most instructive scenes of our distant childhood 
have risen once more above the horizon of our memory 
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years ago, seemed to have 


'vhich, until thirty or forty 
^anished for ever. 

Only a few words more to indicate at least how this 
religious growth in India contained at the same time the 
ccrms of Inaian philosophy. Philosophy in India is 
rvhat u ought to be, not the denial, but the fulfilment of 

gion. It IS the highest religion, and the oldest name of 
le oldest system of philosophy in India is Vedanta that 
IS, the end, the goal, the highest object of the Veda.' 

Pet us return once more to that ancient theologian 
^^ho lived m the fifth century b.c., and who told us that 
even before his time, all the gods had been discovered to 
be but three gods, the gods of the Earth, the gods of the 
* n, and the gods of the Sky\ invoked under various 
names. The same writer tells us that in reality there is 
but One God, but he does not call him the Lord, or the 
Highest God, the Creator. Ruler and Preseiwer of all 
things, but he calls him Atman, the Self. The one 
Atman or Self, he says, is praised in many ways owing to 
the greatness of the godhead. And he then gees on to say: 
‘The other gods are but so many members of the one 
Atman, Self, and thus it has been said that the poets com¬ 
pose their praises according to the multiplicity of the 
natures of the beings whom they praise.' 

It is true, no doubt, that this is the language of a 
philosophical theologian, not of an ancient poet. Yet 
these philosophical reflections belonjj to the fifth ceniurv'' 
])efore our era, if not to an earlier date: and the first germs 
of such thoughts may be discovered in some of the Vedic 
hymns also. I have quoted already from the fixanns such 
passages —‘They speak of Alitra, Varuwa, Agni; then 

he is the heavenly bird Garutmat; that which is and i^ 
o}ir the poets call in various ways; they speak of Yama, 
Ajvni, M3tarisvan." 
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In another hymn, in which the snn is likened tf) a 
bird, we read: ‘Wise poets represent by iheir words the 
bird who is one, in many ways/^^ 

All this is still tinged with mythology; but there are 
other passages from which a purer light beams I'pon us, 
as w'hen one poet asks^-: 

'Who saw him when he w'as first born, when he who 
has no bones bore him who has bones? Where was the 
breath, the blood, the Self of the world? Who \;ent to 
ask this from anv that knew" it?’ 

Here, too, the expression is still helpless, l)Ut though 
the fiesh is weak, the spirit is verv villing. The expres¬ 
sion ‘He who has bones’ is meant for that whirh lias as¬ 


sumed consistency and form, the Visible, rs opposed to 
that which has no hones, no body, no form, the Invisible, 
while ‘breath, blood, and self of the wvwld’ are but so 
many attempts at finding names and xoncepts lf>r what is 
by necessity inconceivable, and therefore nnnameable. 

In the second period v.f \’edic liierainre, in the so- 
called Brahmattas, and more particularly in r^’hnt is called 
the Upanishads, or the Vedanta poivion, these thoughts 
advance to perfect clearness and delinitencss. Here the 
development of religious thought, which took its begin¬ 
ning in the hymns, attains to its fuHilmcnt. The circle 
becomes complete. Instead of comprehending the One 
by many names, the many names are now comprehended 


to be the One, The old names are opeply 


discarded; 


even such titles as Prajapati, lord of creatures, Visvakar 


man, maker of all things, Dhatr/, creator, are put aside 
as inadequate. The name now used is an expression of 


nothing but the purest and highest subjectiveness,—it is 

Atman, the Self, far more abstract than our tgo,_the 

Self of all things, the Self of all the old mythological gods 
—for they were not mere names, but names intended for 
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own true Self. must hnd Ins 

lou may remember that I snolp • 

mv lectures of t hnv u . . P ^o )ou m one of 

Z'’bec‘' 'ta Ya“r;h»VTen ti“ 

became of man after death. That dialogue forms 

the enllth'^V 

read vou a fe f’ ‘he Veda. I shall 

read sou a tesv extracts from it. 

^ama. the King of the Departed, savsri 

‘Men who are fools, dwelling in ignorance, though 
'■se m them oscn sight, and puffed up with vain kncnv- 

^‘‘‘“^sering to and fro. like 

blind led by the blind. 


‘The future never rises before the eyes of the careless 
child, deluded bv the delusions of svealth. T/iis is the 
svorld. he thinks: there is no other; thus he falls again and 
again under mv sway (the sway of death). 

‘The wise, svho hv means of meditating on his Se/f, 
recognises the Old (the old man within) who is difficult to 
see. who has entered into darkness, who is hidden in the 

rase, who dwells in the aby.ss, as God. he indeed leaves 
j<>v :in(l sorrow far behind. 


That Self, the Knower, is not born, it dies not; it 
rnmc from nothini>, it never became anything. The Old 
man is unborn, from everlasting to everlasting: he is not 
lilled, though the bodv be killed. 

That Self is smaller than small, greater than great: 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has no 
more desircN and no more griefs, secs the majesty of the 
Self bv the trrace of the creator. 
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‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able U> 
known that God, who rejoices, and rejoices not? 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by the 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the 
Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. The 
Self chooses him as his own. 

‘But he who has not first turned away from his wicked¬ 
ness, who is not calm and subdued, or whose mind is not 
at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even by^ knowledge. 

‘No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and by 
the breath that goes down. We live by another, in w^hoin 
both repose. 

‘Well then, I shall tell thee this mysterv% the eternal 

* * 

word (Brahman), and what happens to the Se/f, after 
reaching death. 

‘Some are born again, as living beings, others enter 
into stocks and stones, according to their work, and ac¬ 
cording to their knowledge. 

‘But he, the Highest Person, who wakes in us while 
we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, he 
indeed is called the Light, he is called Brahman, he alone 
is called the Immortal. All worlds are founded on it,, 
and no one goes beyond. This is that, 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world,, 
though one, becomes different according to what it burns, 
thus the One Self within all things, becomes different, 
according to whatever it enters, but it exists also apart. 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contaminated 
by the external impurities seen by the eye, thus the One 
Self within all things is never contaminated by the suffer^ 
ings of the world, being himself apart. 

‘There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
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The Avise Avho perceive Him within iheir Self m 
belongs eternal life, eternal peace^^ ’ 

TVhatever there the Avhnle vnvin i 

(fro,. Erah..a„), bi a,’ "Tha.T^b”"'' 

il. become immortal, 

bin. ulto ta« apprehended, except by 

‘When all desires that dAvell in the heart rh.r. 

the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brahman. 

W hen all the fetters of the heart here on earth are 
token. Avhen ail that binds us to this life is undone then 
the^ nmrtttl beconte^ immortal:-here my teaching 

This is what i> called Vedanta, the Veda-end, the 
< n of (he \ cda. and this is the religion or the philosophy 
iHchever sou like to call it. that has lived on from aboui 
dO ivr to the present day. If the people of India can 
be said to base now any system of religion at all,—apart 
from their ancestral sacrifices and their Sraddhas, and 
apart from mere tastc-observances.—it is to be found in 
the \cd,-,nia philosophy, the leading tenets of rvhich are 
kntm-n to some extent in every village’^h That great re- 
Mval of religion, which ivas inaugurated by Raja 
Ram-Mohun Rov, and is now known as the Brahma 
Siimaj. umlci (lie leadership of mv noble friend 
Kcsiiub C:iuindcr Sen. was chiefly founded on the Upani- 
s!i«tds, and ^v.ls Xedaniir in spirit. There is, in fact, an 
nnhioLcn loniinuiiv hciwecn the most modem and the 
nuK( nuicin j)hascs of Hindu thought, extending over 

nioK* than tinee ihrniNand vears. 

1 o (he present day India acknowledges no higher 
■mtluiiitv In mailers ol religu)]), ceremonial, customs, and 
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law than the Veda, and so long as India is India, nothing 
will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism which is 
breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth, and 
pervades in various forms the prayers even of the idolater, 

the speculations of the philosopher, and the proverbs of 
the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore,—I mean for 
the very practical object of knowing something of the 
secret springs which determine the character, the thoughts 
and deeds, of the lowest as well as of the highest amongst 
the people in India,—an acquaintance with their religion, 
which is founded on the Veda, and with their philosophy, 
which is founded on the Vedanta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe. What has reli¬ 
gion, or what has philosophy, to do with politics? In 
India, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and not¬ 
withstanding the indifference on religious matters so often 
paraded before the world by the Indians themselves, reli¬ 
gion, and philosophy too, are great powers still. Read 
the account that has lately been published of two native 
statesmen, the administrators of two first-class states in 
Saurashfra, Junagadh and Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and 
Gaurisankara,*® and you will see whether the Vedanta is 
still a moral and a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I re¬ 
commend Its study .... to all true students of philoso¬ 
phy. It will bring before them a view of life, different 
from all other views of life which are placed before us in 
the History of Philosophy. You saw how behind all the 
Devas or gods, the authors of the Upanishads discovered 
the Atman or Self. Of that Self they predicated three 
things only, that it is, that it perceives, and that it enjoys 
eternal bliss. All other predicates were negative; it is 
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not this, It IS not that—it is beyond anything that ^s'e can 
conceive or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatmnn. 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline only, and those who had not yet discovered it, 
uere allowed to worship lower gods, and to employ more 
poetical names to satisfv their human wants. Those who 
knew the other gods to be but names or persons —personae 
or masks, in the true sense of the word—pratikas, as they 
call them in Sanskrit—knew also that those who worship¬ 
ped these names or persons, worshipped in truth the 
Highest Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charac¬ 
teristic feature in the religious historr of India. Even in 
the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric e>posi¬ 
tion of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Tcrd or Ehagavat 
himself is introduced as saving: ‘Even those who worship 
idols, worship me.’®^ 

But that was not all. As behind the names of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, and behind all the mythology' of 
nature, the ancient sages of India had discovered the 
Atman—^let us call it the objective Self—they perceived 
also behind the veil of the bodv, behind the senses, behind 
the mind, and behind our reason (in fact behind the 
mythology of the soul, which we often call psychologv), 
another Atman, or the subjective Self. That Self, too, 
was to be discovered bv a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline onlv, and those who wished to find it, who 
wished to know, nor themselves, but their Self, had to 
rut far deeper than the senses, or the mind, or the reason, 
or the ordinary Ego. All these too were mere Devas. 
bright apparitions-—mere names—yet names meant for 
something. ATuch that was most dear, that had seemed 
for a time their verv self, had to be surrendered, before 
thev could find the Self of Selves, the Old Man, the 
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Looker-on, a subject independent ol all personaliiy, an 
existence independent ot all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the- hijrlust 
knowledge began to dawn, ilie Self within (the Praiyag 
atman) was drawn towards the Highest Self (ilic l^aianiat 
man), it found its true sell in the Highest Sell, and the 
oneness of the subjective with the ol)jcciive Self was retog 
nised as underlying all reality, as the dim dreain of reli¬ 
gion,—as the pure light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked ont with svs(einati(. 
completeness in the Vedanta pliilosophy, and no ttnc wlio 
can appreciate t!te lessons contained in HcikcUy's phiU>- 
sophy, will read the Upani^hads and the Brahma suiras 
and their commentaries witltont feeling a ridier and a 
wiser man. 

I admit that it refjtiires patience, discrimination, and 
a certain amount of self-denial before we can discover the 
grains of solid gold in the dark mines of Eastern phih)- 
sophy. It is far easier and far move amusing for shallow- 
critics to point out what is absurd and ridicidons in the 
religion and philosophy of the ancient world than for the 
earnest student to discover truth and wisdom under 
strange disguises. Some progress. however. has been 
made, even during the short span of life that wc can re¬ 
member. The Sacred Rooks of the East arc no longer 
a mere butt for the invectives of missionaries or the sai¬ 
lers. They have at lasi been recognised 
as historical documents, aye. as the most ancient docu¬ 
ments in the history of the human mind, and as pala-finio 
logical records of an evolution that begins to elicit wider 
and deeper s^anpathies than the nebular formation of the 
planet on ivhich we dw-ell for a season, or the organic de¬ 
velopment of that chrysalis which wc call man. 
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>ou think that I exaggerate, let me read you in 
conclusion what one of the greatest philosophical ^critics 
and certainly not a man given to admiring the thoughts 
of others-says of the Vedanta, and more particularly of 
the Lpanishads. bchopenhauer writes: ^ 

In the whole world there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been 
tlie solace of my hfe—it will be the solace of my death - 
I have thus tried, so far as it was possible in one 
course of lectures, to give you some idea of ancient India 
ol us ancient literature, and, more particularly, of its 
ancient religion. My object was, not merely to place 
names and facts before you, these you can find in many 
pubu>hcd books, but, if possible, to make you see and feel 
the general human interests that are imolved in that an. 
tient chapter of the history of the human race. I tvished 
that the Veda and its religion and philosophy should not 
only ^eem to you curious or strange, but that you should 
feel that theie was in them something that concerns our¬ 
selves, something of our own intellectual growth, some 
recollections, as it were, of our own childhood, or at least 
of the childhood of our own race. I feel convinced that, 
placed as we are here in this life, we have lessons to learn 
rrom the Veda, quite as important as the lessons we learn 
at school from Homer and \'irgil. and lessons from the 
\ cdanta quite as instructive as the systems of Plato or 

4 

Spinoza. 
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^ See Cunningliani, Corpus lustiiptioiuiin Imlit .i 
rum, vol. i, 1877. 

2A:ullavagga V. S.H, 1. The expression used in A7/aii 
daso aropema ’li. ''Sec Rhys Davids, Uuddhist Sniias, 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 112. 

■•See R. G. Biiandarkar, Consideration of tin- dau 
^f^the Mahabhaiata, Journal of ihc‘ R. A. .S. ol Boinhav, 
.1872; Talboys VVhceler, History of India, ii. ;i(i.'., .f)72; 
Holtzinann, Uber das alte indische Epos, 1881, p. |; 
Phear, The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon, p. Ml. 
That the Mahabharala was publicly recited in the 
seventh century a.d. we learn from Bana; [. R. A. S 
Bombay, vol, x. p. 87, note. ■’ Hibbcrt Lectures, p. 1,^>7. 

‘Every person acquainted with the spoken .sireech 
of India knows perfectly well that its elevation to the 
dignity and usefulness of written speech has depended, 
and must still depend, upon its borrowing largely froni 
Its parent or kindred source; that no man who is i<>nor- 
ant of Arabic or .Sanskrit can write Hindustani or'’Ben- 
gali with elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the 
condemnation of the classical languages to oblivion 
would consign the dialects to utter helplessness ;,nd irre 

H. Wilson, Asiatic Journal, 

Jan. 1836: vol. xix. p. 1.5. 

" It would be a most useful work for anv voiino s, ho- 

lar to draw up a list of Sanskrit books which'are quoted 

by later writers, but have not yet been met with in 
Indian libraries. 

®Jlecherche.s stir les langues Tartares, 18‘d) vol i 
p. 32/; Lassen L A., vol. ii. p. 3.59, '-Lassen, who at 
first rejected the identification of G;Us and Yueh-chi wis 

onX^^'v if- ’"See the author’s’note 

I' l . Lectures, p. 151. note. 

Published b\ Fleet m the Indian Antiquary, 187fJ 
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pp. 68-7:). and hrsi mentioned b) Dr. Bhao Raji, Journal, 

Asiatic Society, Boinbav Branch, vol, ix. 

* / 

* ■ See Leuii Rice. Nava VarinaA Karnataka Bhad)a 


Bhadia//a. Bangalore, 1884, p. \1. 

*'Sir AVilliam Jones lixed their date at 1280 bx.; 
Elphinsione as 900 b.c. It has recently been staled that 
they could not reasonably be placed later than the htih 
centurv b.c. 

4 

A very usetul indication of the age of the Dharma- 
sntras. as compared tvith the metrical Dharma-sastras or 
Samhitas, is to be found in the presence or absence 
in them of any reference to written documents. Such 
written documents, if they existed, could hardly be 
passed over in silence in law books, particularly when the 
nature of witnesses is discussed in support of loans, 
pledges, &:c. Now we see that in treating of the law of 
debt and debtors*, the Dharma-sutras of Gautama. 
Baudhayana, and Apastamba ne\er mention evidence in 
writing. \'asish//(a only refers to written evidence, but 
in a passage which may be interpolated!, considering 
that in other respects his treatment of the law of debt is 
very crude. Manu’s metrical code shows here again its 
usual character. It is evidently based on ancient origi¬ 
nals, and when it simply reproduces them, gives us the 
impression of great antiquity. But it freely admits ntore 
modern ingredients, and does so in our case. It speaks 
of witnesses, fixes their minimum number at three, and 
discusses very minutely their qualifications and oisquali- 
fications. without saying a word about written docu¬ 
ments. But in one place (\'III. 168) it speaks of the 
valuelessness of written agreements obtained by force, 
thus recognising the practical employment of writing for 
commercial transactions. Professor Jolly*, it is true, sug¬ 
gests that this verse may be a later addition, particularly 
as it occurs lotidem x'erbis in Narada (IV. bb); but the 
final composition of Manu's Samhita. such as we possess 
it can hardly be referred to a period when wanting was 
not vet used, at all events for commercial purposes. 
Mamrs Lanv-book is older than Yagnavalkna s in which 
writing has become a familiar subject. Vishnu often 
agrees'literally with Yagdavalkya, while Narada, as shonv- 
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ing the fullest development of the law of debt, is most 
likely the latestf. 

* Uber das Indische Schuldrecht von T. Tolly p. 291. 

t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. 

* L. c. p. 290. 

t Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. He places Katyayana and Bri- 
haspati after Narada, possibly Vyasa and Harita also. 
See Stenzler, Z. d. D. M. G. ix. 664, and Fiihrer, Lehre 
von den Schriften in Bnhaspati’s Dharmasastra, 1879; 
and Brihatsamhita, ed. Kern, pref. p. 43; Journal of the 
^ ^ ^ 18/5, p. 106. Kern, Preface to Brihatsamhita, 


Dm ing times of conquest and migration, such as 
are represented to us in the hymns of the Rig-veda the 
system of castes, as it is described, for instance, in the 

tIT/h? ^ simple impossibility. 

It doubtful whether such a system was ever more than 

a social ideal, but even for such an ideal the materials 

would have been wanting during the period when the 

Ar)as were first taking possession of the land of the 

Seven Rivers. On the other hand, even during that 

eaiiy period, there must have been a division of fabotir 

and hence we expect to find and do find in the gramas of 

he Five Nations, warriors, sometimes called nobles 

leaders, kings, counsellors, sometimes called priests pro’ 

builders, or road-makers. These three div&onfwe can 
clearly perceive ei;en in the early hymns of the Rig ve'a 

P- Boehtlingk, Spriiche 

872 “L c- 

=®L. c. III.' 13846. SOL c^IIl"n864'3V-K^'’ 

(Boehthingk, 918). Vish, "siitmf 

tamba Dharma-sutras I. 8, 22. Apas- 


Chapter II 


^ Wilson, Lectures, p. 9. 

^ As it has been doubted. 


and even denied, that 


the 
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publication o£ the Rig-veda and its native commentar\ 
has had some important bearing on the le^uscitation oi 
the religious life of India, I feel bound to give at least 
one from the many testimonials which I have received 
from India. It comes from the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
founded by Ram Mohun Roy, and now represented by 
its three branches, the Adi Brahma Samaj. the Brahma 
Samaj of India, and the Sadharano Brahma Samaj. 'The 
Committee of the Adi Brahma Samaj beg to offer you 
their hearty congratulations on the completion of the 
gigantic task which has occupied you for the last quarter 
of a century. By publishing the Rig-veda at a time when 
\'edic learning has bv some sad fatality become almost 
extinct in the land of its birth, ^ou have conferred a boon 
upon us Hindus, for rvhich we cannot but be eternally 
grateful.’ 

^ Rig-veda I. 164. 46. ‘Rig-veda X. 114, 5. ^Rig- 
veda X. 121. “ Ya// deveshu adhi deva/i eka/? asit- 
■ Muir, iv. 9. 

‘‘Rig-veda I. 139. 11. '’Rig-veda III. 6. 9. “'The fol¬ 
lowing names of De\apatnis or wives of the gods aie 
gi\ en in the Vaitana Sutra XV. 3 (ed. Garbe); Pr/thiv|. 
tne wife of Agni, of Vata, Sena of Indra, Dhena of 

Br/haspati Pathva of Pushan, Ga)atri of Vasu. Y rish- 
/ubb of Rudra, Gagati of Aditya, Anush/ubh of I-fitra, 
Virag of Varu 7 <a, Pankti of \'ishuu, Diksha of Soma. 
” Rig-veda III. 9, 9. 

Grimm showed that Thorr is sometimes the 
supreme god, while at other times he is the son of Odinn. 
This, as ^Professor Zimmer truly remarks, need not be 
regarded as the result of a revolution, or even of gradual 
decav, as in the case of Dyaus and Tyr, but simply as in¬ 
herent in the character of a nascent polytheism. See 

Zeitschrift fiir D. A., vol. xii. p. 174. 

‘Among not yet civilised races prayers are address¬ 
ed to a god with a special object, and to that god who is 
supposed to be most powerful in a special domain, rte 

becomes for the moment the highest god. ^ 

others must give place. He may be invoked as the 

and the only god. without any slight being intended foi 

the other gods.* Zimmer, 1. c. p. l/o. 
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** ‘We are not concerned here with the sundering 
of America and Africa, but with a study of the amazingly 
uniform pattern stretching throughout the length and 
breadth of the still oceans. If we take the oceans in their 
entirely, the Micro Melanesia enclosure (up to Malaya), 
it may be stated that a uniform pattern of thought struc¬ 
ture covers about 120 degrees in longitude and 70 
degrees in latitude—or one quarter of the entire suilace 
of the earth.’ Bastian, Die Heilige Sage der Polynesier, 
p. 57. Tylor. Primitive Culture, i. p. 290. Henry S. 
King & Co., Loirdon, 1876. p. 58. 

There is a second version of the story even in the 
small island of Mangaia; see Myths and Songs, p. 71. 

Bastian, Heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. 36. 

Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, p. 240. Ait. 

Br. IV. 27; Muir, iv. p. 23. See Muir, iv. p. 24. 

-- Homer, Hymn xxx. 17. 

Euripides, Chrysippus, fragm. (6 edit. Didot, 
p. 824). Dionysius Halic. vol. v. p. 355; Muir, 
v. p. 27. Rig-veda I. 22, 15. See Science 

of Language, vol. ii. p. 537. Rig-veda I. 160, 4. 
2 ^ Rig-veda IV. 56, 3. L. c. VIII. 6 5. L. c. III. 30, 
5. a* L. c. III. 32, 8 . ^ ^ m 34 g. 33 l c. VIII. 36, 

4. •*' L. c. X. 54, 3. Cf. IV. 17, 4, where Dyaus is the 
father of Indra; see however Muir, iv. 31, note. Rig- 
veda VI. 30, 1. -''Rig-veda I. 131, 1. L. c. IV. 17, 2. 
= “L. c. II. 40, 1. '“'L. c. X. 121. 9. L. c. X. 190, 3. 

L. c. X. 81, 2. L. c. VI. 70, 1. 

Rig-veda X. 75. See Hibbert Lectures, Lect. iv 

Vivasvat is a name of the sun, and the seat or home 
of Vivasvat can hardly be anything but the earth, as the 
home of the sun, or, in a more special sense, the place 
where a sacrifice is offered. 

I for-merly translated yat vagan abhi adrava/t tvam 
by ‘when thou rannest for the prizes.’ Grassmann had 
translated similarly, ‘When thou, O Sindhu, rannest to 
the prize of the battle,’ while Ludwig wrote, ‘When 
thou, O Sindhu, was flowing on to greater powers.’ 
Vaga, connected with vegeo, vigeo, vigil, wacker (see 
Curtius, Grundzuge, No. 159), is one of the many diffi- 
cut w'ords in the Veda, the general meaning of which 
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nia) be guessed, but in many places cannot vet be deter 

m tlie stugular and the plural, and some o?,.fmknil^ 
are clear enough. The St. P^ersburg Dtaionan d I 

the followtng list d them-stviltness, race preset See 

Here we peraive at mce 
e difficult) of tracing ail these meanings back to a com 

nion source, though it might be possible to begin with 

the meaningb of strength, strife, contest, race^ whether 

racTm' in' ^ 

acc 01 m t\ar, Mz. booty, treasure, and lastly to take 
'aga/t in the more general sense of acquisitions, goods 
c\en goods bestowed as gifts. We have a similar transi¬ 
tion of meaning in the Greek alhlos contest, contest for 
a prize, and <7i'/i,We, the prize of contest, reward, gift, 
uhile in the plural ta athia stands again for contest or 
even the place of combat. The Vedic vagambhara may 

in fact be rendered by athlophoros, vSgasati by athlo- 

rune. ^ 

The transition from fight to prize is seen in pas- 
sages such as:' ^ 

Rig-veda Yl. 45, 12. vagan indra sravayyan tvava 
gedinia hiidm dhaiiam, ‘May we with thv help, O Indra 
win the glorious fights, the offered prize’'(cf. athlothefes). 

Rig-veda VIII. 19. 18, te it vagebhi/? gigyuh mahat 
dhanani. ‘They won great wealth bv battles.’ 

'IVhac wc want for a proper understanding of our 
\ ersc, are ^passages where we have, as here, a movement 
to^vards A'agas in the plural. Such passages are few; for 
instance: X. 53. 8. atra gahiima ye asan aseva/? 5 ivan 
vavam ul tarema abhi vagaH. ‘Let us leave here those 
who were unlucky (the dead), and let us get up to lucky 
toils.' No more is probablv meant here when the Sindhu 
is said to run towards her vagas. that is, her struggles, her 
fights, her race across the mountains with the other rivers. 

On .vushnia, strength, sec Rig-veda. translation, 
vol. i. p. 105. Wc find vnbhram ^ushmam II. 11, 4; and 
iv.irii with siishmam IV. 17. 12. 

^'^Scc Muir. Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 344. 

‘O Marudvndha iviih Asiknj. Vitasta: 0 Argikiya. 
listen with the Sushomn,’ Luchin'^. ‘Asikni and Vitast 


A. 
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for river. Accor- 
the Akesines and 
the Hydraotesij 
junction with 
p. 12) adopts 


and Mamdvridha, with the Sushoma, hear us, O Argt- 
kija/ Grassmann. 

Marudvndha, a general name 
ding to Roth the combined course of 
Hydaspes, before the junction with 
according to Ludwig, the river after the 
Hydraotes. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 

Roth’s, Kiepert in his maps follows Ludwig’s opinion. 

According to Yaska the Argiktya is the Vipas. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin takes it for the country watered 
by the Suwan, the Soanos of Megasthenes. 

According to Yaska the Sushoma is the Indus. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin identifies it with the Suwan. 
Zimmer (1. c. p. 14) points out that in Arrian, Indica, 
iv. 12, there is a various reading Soamos for Soanos. 
f ‘Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 157. 

^ Vaginlvati is by no means an easy word. Hence 
all tianslators vary, and none settles the meaning. Muir 
translates, ‘yielding, nutriment;’ Zimmer, ‘having plenty 
of quick horses;’ Ludwig, ‘like a strong mare.’ Vagin, 
no doubt, means a strong horse, a racer, but vagini never 
occurs in the Rig-veda in the sense of a mare, and the 
text is not vagintvat, but vagin^•ati. If vagini meant 
mare, we might translate rich in mares, but that tvould 
be a lepetition after svasva, possessed of good horses. 

agmivati is chiefly applied to Ushas, Saras^ati, and 
here to the nver Sindhu. It is joined with vagebhi/i, 
is-reda I. 3. 10, which, if vagint meant marc. Would 

VV’e also read. Rig- 

which we can hardly translate by 

who art possessed of mares;’ nor. Rig-veda I. 92 15 

yukshva hi vaginivati asvan, ‘harness the horses, thou 
Mho art rich in mares.’ In most of the passages where 
vaginivati occurs, the goddess thus addressed is represeiu- 

asked to bestow wealth, and I should 
theiefore prefer to take vagini. as a collective abstract 
noun, like tretini, in the sense of 
and to translate va^^iiiivati simply 
adapted to every "passage where 


mean 'rich in mares through horses.' 

Acda I. 48, 16, sam (na/? mimikshva) 

re can hardlv tran.l;u^ Iw ‘give us horses thou 


now, Vedic Hymns, vol. i. p. 442. 


wealth, originally body, 
by rich, a meaning weli 
the word occurs. 
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/"Urodvatl rich in wool, probably refers to the 
Hocks of sheep for which the North-West of India was 
famous. See Rig-veda I. 126, 7. 

/‘^Silamavati does not occur again in the Rig-veda 
Muir translates, ‘rich in plants:' Zimmer, ‘rich in water;’ 

udwig takes it as a proper name. Sayana states that 
silama is a plant which is made into ropes. That the 
meaning of Sjlamavati was forgotten at an early time we 
see bv the Athana-veda, III. 12, 2, substituting sunn'tSvati 
for silamayati, as presened in the Sankhayana Gnhya- 
suiras. 3, 3. I think silama means straw% from whatever 
plant it may be taken, and this would be equally appli¬ 
cable to a sala, a house, a sth6r?3, a post, and' to the 
river Indus. It mav have been, as Ludwig conjectures, an 
old local name, and in that case it mav possibly account 
for the name given in later times to the Suleiman range. 

Madhuvndh is likewise a word which does not 
occur again in the Rig-veda. Savana explains it by nir- 
giu?r/i and similar plants, but it is doubtful \vhat plant is 
meant. Guwda is the name of a grass, madhuvndh there¬ 
fore may have been a plant such as sugarcane, that yield¬ 
ed a sweet-juice, the Upper Indus being famous for sugar¬ 
cane.; see Hiouen-thsang. ii. p. 105. I take adhivaste 
with Roth in the sense ‘she dresses herself,' as we might 
sav ‘the river is dressed in heather.’ Muir translates, 
‘she traverses a land vielding sweetness;’ Zimmer, ‘she 
clothes herself in Madhuvrklh:’ Ludwig, ‘the Silamavatl 
throws herself into the increaser of the honey-sw'eet dew\’ 
All this show's how little progress can be made in Vedic 
scholarship bv merely translating either words or verses, 
without giving at the same time a full justification of the 
meaning assigned to every single word. 

See St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. virapdn. 

‘Among the Hottentots, the Kunene, Okavango, 
and Orange rivers, all have the name of Garib, i.e. the 
Runner.' Dr. Theoph. Hahn, Cape Times, July IL 
1882. 

‘‘‘^Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. 
xii. p. 113. 

Plinv, Hist. Nat. vi. 20, 71: ‘Indus incolis Sindus 
aDDcllaius.' 
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Rig-vada vi. 19, 5, samudre nu sfndhava/i yuda- 
mana/z. 

The history of these names has been treated by 
Professor Lassen, in his ‘Indische Alterthuniskunde/ and 
more lately by Professor Kaegi, in his very careful essay, 
‘Der Rig-veda/ pp. 146, 147. 

^^Ptol. vii. 1, 29. Arrian, Indica, viii. 5. 

Rig-veda III. 33, 1: ‘From the lap of the moun¬ 
tains Vipa5 and Sutudri rush forth with their water like 
two lusty mares neighing, freed from their tethers, like 
two bright mother-cows licking (their calf). 

‘Ordered by Indra and waiting his bidding you run 
toward the sea like two charioteers; running together, as 
your waters rise, the one goes into other, you briglu 
ones.’ 

Other classical names are Hypanis, Bipasis, and 
Bibasis. Yaska identifies it with the Argikiya. 

Cf. Nirukta IX. 26. Rig-veda VII. 18, 8-9. 

70 ‘<xhe first tributaries which join the Indus before 
its meeting with the Kubha or the Kabul river cannot be 
determined. All travellers in these northern countries 
complain of the continual changes in the names of the 
rivers, and we can hardly hope to find traces of the Vedic 
names in existence there after the lapse of three or four- 
thousand years. The rivers intended may be the Shau- 
yook, Ladak, Abba Seen, and Burrindu, and one of the 
four rivers, the Rasa, has assumed an almost fabulous 
character in the Veda. After the Indus has joined the 
Kubba or the Kabul river, two names occur, the Gomati 
and Krumu, which I believe I was the first to identify with 
modern rivers the Gomal and Kurrum. (Roth Nirukta 
phiuterungen, p, 43, Anm.) The Gomal falls into the 
Indus, between Dera Ismael Khan and Paharporc and 
although Elphinstone calls it a river only during the rainy 
season, Klaproth (Foe-koue-ki, p. 23) describes its upper- 
course as far more considerable, and adds: “A little 
to the east of Sirmagha the Gomal crosses the 
Cham of the Soliman Ranges, flows past Raghzi, and ferti- 
hzes the country inhabited by the tribes of Dauletkhail 
and Gandehpour. It dries up at the Pezou gorge and 
Its bed, thereafter, is filled with water only in the rainv 
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season: only at this season does it flow on to rejoin the 
ot t'aharpur. The Kurrum falls into the Indus North of 

ksowr^'irSh.T ‘‘““W “P'n 

It houth. I might be urged that poets are not bound by 

hJ ™ a' as we see, for instance, in 

the verse immediately preceding. But if it should be taken 

a serious objection, it will be better to give up the 

Gomati than the Krumu, the latter being Ke larger of 

the two and we might then take Gomati, ‘‘rich in cattle ” 

as an adjective belonging to Krumu.’—From a review of 


Chapter III 


loa Religion, 

p. 194. Hibbert Lectures, p. 307. “ Rig-veda X. 168 3 , 

tv -T’ P- ‘Rig-veda II, 13,’l2: 

IV. 19, 6 . ^ Ixxvni. 13. 


* Joshua X. 13. " Rig-veda IV. 30, 3; X. 138, 3. L. 

c. VIII. 37, 3. “ L. c. VIII. 78, 5. 

Muir, iv. p. 23. “ xn. j^ 42. 14 ibid. p. 142. An 
'excellent paper on Parganya was published by Biihler in 
1862, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 214. 

Rig-veda VII. 101, 6 . Rig-veda V. 63 3-6. 
^L. c. I. 38, 9. >*L. c. I. 164,51. i»L. c. X. 98.1. 

Rig-veda V. 83. See Biihler, Orient und Occident, 
vol. i. p. 214; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 43. 

Both Buhler (Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 224) 
and Zimmer (Z. f. D. A. vii. p. 169) say that the lightning 
is represented as the son of Parganya in Rig-veda VII. 101, 
1. This seems doubtful. 


2 =“ Rig-veda VII. 102. 1. “ Rig-veda VIII. 6 . 1. 

See M. Muller, Sanskrit Grammar, 174, 10. *®Cf. Gobh. 
G;ihya S. III. 3, 15, vidyut—stanayitnu—prishiteshu. 

Ugg>'aladatta, in his commenta^ on the Unadi- 
sutras, iii. 103, admits the same transition of sh into g in 
the verb pr/sh. as the etymon of jtarganya. 

For different etjuiologies, see Biihler, Orient und 
Occident, i. p. 214; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 
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p. 140; Grassmann, in his Dictionary to the Rig-veda, s. 
V.; Zimmer, Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum, Neue 
Folge, vii. p. 164. 

In order to identify Perkiinas with parganya, v.e 
must go another step backward, and look upon g or g, in 
the root parg, as a weakening of an original k in park. 
This, however, is a frequent phonetic process. See 
Biihler, in Benfey’s Orient and Occident, ii. p. 717. 

Lituanian perkun-kulke, thunder-bolt, perkuno 
gaisis, storm. See Voolkel, Die lettischen Sprachreste, 
1879, p. 23. 

30 Teutonic Mythology, Engl, transl., p. 171. Cf. 
‘Gottesidee bei den alten Preussen,’ Berlin, 1870, p. 23. 
The triad of the gods is called Triburti, Tryboze; 1. c. 

32 Grimm. Teutonic Mythology, p. 175; and Lasitzki 
(Lasicius) Joannes, De Russorum, Moscovitarum et Tar- 
tarorum religione, sacrihciis, nuptiarum et funerum ritu, 
Spira; Nemetum, 1582; idem, De Diis Saraagitarum. 

33 Grimm, 1. c. p. 176, quoting from Joh. Gutslaff, 

Kurzer Bericht und Unterricht von der falsch heili» 
genandten bache in Liefland Wohhanda, Dorpat 1644*’ 
pp. 362-364. ^ ’ 


3^ In modern Esthonian Pitkne, 
cainen (?). ’ 


the Finnish Pit- 


35 Qjj foreign influences in Esthonian stories see 
Ehstnische Marchen, von. T. Kreutzwald, 1869 ’ Vor- 
wort (by Schiefner), p. iv. 

3« Rig-veda II. 28. 3? Atharva-veda, IV. 16. 38 PsaJm 

cxxxi^ 1, 2 ‘O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 

me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising 
thou understandest my thought afar off.’ 

39 Psalm cxxxix. 9, Tf I take the wings of the mor- 
ning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 

hol?i?!^^’^ 


^3 Rig-veda III. 9, 9; X. 52, 6. 


Chapter IV 


see 


•On the early use of letters for public inscriptions 
Hayman, Journal of Philosophy, 1879, pp. 141 ^ 142’ 
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150; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
pp. 1 seqq. 

^ Herod, (v. 59) says: ‘1 saw Phoenician letters on cer¬ 
tain tripods in a temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes 
in Bocotia, the most of them like the Ionian letters.' 


^ Munch, Die Nordisch Germanischen Volker, p. 240. 

^ Herod, (v. 58) says: ‘The lonians from of old call 
hublos, Diphtherai, because once, in default of the former, 
they used to employ the latter. And even down to my own 
time, many of the barbarians write on sucH diphtherae.' 

^ Hekataeos and Kadmos of Miletos (520 b.c.), Charon 
of Larapsakos (504 b.c.), Xanthos the Lydian (463 b.c.), 
Pherekydes of Leros (480 b.c.), Hellanikos of Mitylene 


(450 B.C.), etc. 

® Lewis, Astronomy, p. 92. 

^ See Hayman, Journal of Philology, 1879, p. 139. 

^ See M, M,, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 497 seqq., ‘On the Introduction of Writing in India.' 

® M. Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 515. ^°M. Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, p. 153. 

See my article on the date of the Kaiika in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1880, p. 305. Deux Chapitres extraits 
des Memoires dT-tsing, sur son voyage dans ITnde, par 
M. Ryauon Fujishima, in Journal Asiatique, 1888, p. 411. 

The translation of the most important passages m 
I-tsing’s work was made tor me by one of my Japanese 
pupils, K. Kasawara. 

See Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, p. 372, where AryasAra, who must have Hyed 
before 434 a.d., is mentioned as the author of the Gata- 
kamalA. Wellington, 1880. De Beno Gall. n. 14; 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 506. Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology, p. 313. . , 

‘The Hindu Law of Inheritance is based upon the 

Hindu religion, and we must be cautious that m admi¬ 
nistering Hindu law we do not, by acting upon our 
notions derived from English law inadvertently wound 
or offend the religious feelings of those '"’^o may be 
affected by our decisions.’ Bengal Law Reports, 1 

(Hesiodi Opera et Dies. vv. 122-126). . 

1’ Cicero De Leg. If. 9, 22. ‘Deorum manium jura 
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sancta sunto; sos ieto datos divos habento/ III. 20'?. 

21 Manu, III. 192, 284, Y^gvlavalkya L 268. VI. 52, 4. 

2^ Rig-veda VII. 76. 4, devana^i sadhamada//; R-’S' 
veda X. 16, 2. devanam vasant//. 2* Sce Aiharva-vcda 

XVIIL 2, 49. 25 pitnyawa, X. 2, 7. 

2^^ Rig-veda X. 14, 1-2. He is called Vaivasvata, the 
solar (X. 58, 1). and even the son of Vivasvat (X. 14, 5). 
In a later phase of religious thought Yama is conceived 
as the first man (Atharva-veda XVIIL 5, 15, as compared 
with Rig-veda X. 14, 1). 2 * Rig-veda X. 14. 

2 ® In the Avesta many of these things are done by 
Ahura Mazda with the help of the Fravashis. 

2 ^ See Satapatha Brahma?^a 1. 9. 5, 10; VI. 5, 4, 8. 

2 ® Rig-veda VIII. 48, 'We drank Soma, wc 
became immortal, we went to the light, we found the 
gods;’ VIII. 48, 12. 

Rig-veda IX. 97, 39. Ibid. X. 14, 6. 

22 Ibid. X. 16, 10. ^'‘A translation con.siderably differing 
from my own is given by Sarvadhikari in his Tagore 
Lectures for 1880, p. 34. 

2 ® Cf. Max Miiller, Rig-veda, transl. vol. i. p. 24. 
Published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v, 
Calcutta, 1798. 

Satapatha Brahmana XI. 5, 6, 1; Taitt. Ar. II. 11, 
10; A^valayana GWhya-sntras III. 1. 1: Paraskara Gr/hya- 
sutras II. 9, 1; Apasiamba, Dharma-sutras, translated by 
Biihler, pp. 47 seq. 

A5V. III. 1. III 70. 

In the Sankhayana Gjvhya (I. 5) four Paka-yagnas 
are mentioned, called Huta. ahiita, prahuta, pradta. 

A^v. Gnhya-sntras I. 3, 10. 

Manu III. 85. Taittiriyara/zyaka. Preface, p. 23. 
“^^Masi vo’5anam iti svuteh; Gobhiljya Grihya- 

sutras, p. 1055, 

^®See Pindapitr/yagnzj. von Dr. O. Donner. 1870. 
The restriction to three ancestors, father, grandfather and 

great-grandfather, occurs in the Vagasanevi-samhita 
XIX. 36-37. 

There is, however, great variety in these matters, 
according to different vakhas. Thus, according to the 
Gobhila-5aka» the Pinda Pitnyagna is to be considered as 
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sniarta, not as srauta (pindapitnyagna/, khalv 
knaya/// nasii); while others maintain that an aeniinat 
should perform the sniarta, a vrautagniniat the trauta 
f itr/yag/'/a; see CiobhiI;^a Grthya-sutras. p. 671. On 

page 667 we read; anagner ainavasyasraddha, nan\ahar 
yam ity adara/^ivam. 

Uber Todtenbestatliing und Opfcrgebrauchc iin 

A^eda. in Zcitschrift der Deutschen MoreenUindischcn 
Gescllscliaft, \ol. ix, 1856. 

’"Asvalayana Grdiya-suiras IV. 4, 10. ^*^Manu V. 64 65. 

Bubler, Apaslamba, Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. ii. p. 158; also .Sraddhakalpa. p. 800. Though the 

prescribed in the Gobhillva Gr/hva-sAtras. IV 

described there, but in a separate treatise, 
ihe Sraddhakalpa. 

As meaning the food. >raddha otcurs in siaddha 
hhufr and similar words. As meaning the sacrificial att. 
it is explained. vatraitaA’ /c//raddhava djyate tad eva 
karma Maddha.<;abdabhidheyam. Pretam piirirns kn 
nirdi^ya bhogva//? yat priyam atmana/? sraddhava divate 
yatra la A* AZ/raddham parikirtitam. Gobhiliya Grifiya- 
suiras, p. 982. We also read sraddhanvitaA .sraddham 
kurvita. ‘let a man perform the ^raddha with faith;' 
Gobhiljva Gnhva-st'itras. p. 105.S. Manu III. 82. 

.5 1 pitr/n iiddi.'iva vad divate brahmanebhvaA 5rad- 

• • • / 


dhya taA AAraddham. 

Apastamba II. 16, 3, Brahma/^as tv ahavanlarthe. 
c. p. 142. "■Manu III. 138, 140. Anv. 

G/vhva-sutras IV. 5, 8. It is described as a vikr/ti of 
the Parva;?a-vraddha in Gobhillva Gr/hya-stitras, p. 1011. 

One of the differences between the acts before and 
after the Sapi7?dikarana is noted by SalankaN’ana: — 
Sapi/?dikarawam yavad r/gudarbhaiA pitrikriya Sapi^7dl' 
kara 7 ?ad iirdhava/n dvigu7?air vidhivad bhavet. Gobhi- 
liva Grdiva-sutras, p. 930. Gobhiliya Gnhya-siitras. 
p. 1023. Gr/hva-siiiras, ed. Oldenberg, p. 83. 

A pratyabdikam ekoddish/am on the anniversary^ of the 
deceased is mentioned by Gobhila, 1. c. p. 1011. Gobhi¬ 
liya Gr/hva-sutras, p. 1039. Sankh. Gnhya, p. 83: 
Gobh. G/vhya, p. 1024. According to some authorities 
the ekocldish/a is called nava, new^ during ten days; 
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navamwra, mixed, for six months: and pura??a, old, 
afterwards. Gobhiltya Grihya-sutras, p. 1020. Gobhi- 
Itya, 1. c. p. 1032. 

Gobhiliya, 1. c. p. 1047. Life and Kssays, ii. 
p. 195. Colebrooke adds that in most provinces the 
periods for these sixteen ceremonies, and for the con¬ 
cluding obsequies entitled Sapindana, are anticipated, 
and the whole is completed on the second or third day; 
after which they are again performed at the proper times, 
but in honour of the whole set of progenitors instead of 
the deceased singly. It is this which Dr. Donner, in his 
learned paper on the Pindapitnyagna (p. 11), takes as 
the general rule. 

See this subject most exhaustively treated, parti¬ 
cularly in its bearings on the law of inheritance, in Raj- 
kumar Sarvadhikari’s Tagore Law' Lectures for 1880, p. 9.3. 

Gobhiliya Gn'hya-shtras, p. 892. L. c. p. 897. 

See p. 666, and p. 1008. Grthyakara/t pi/tdapitr/- 
yag?7asya 5raddhatvam aha. 

Gobhila IV. 4, 3, itarad anvaharyam. But the 
commentators add, anagner amavasyasraddham, nanva- 
haryam. According to Gobhila there ought to be the 
Vaisvadeva offering and the Bali offering at the end of 
each Parvana-iraddha; see Gobhiliya Gr/hyasutras, p. 100.5, 
but no Vaiyvadeva at an ekoddish/a itaddha, 1. c. p. 1020. 

L. c. pp. 1005-1010; Nirnayasindhti, p. 270. 

See Burnell, The Law of Partition, p. 31. 

Kalau tavad gavalambho mawsadanam /ea .vraddhe 
nishiddham, Gobhilena tu madhyamash^^kava/n vastu- 
karmani Aa gavalambho vihita/(, mamsa/faruv /olnvash- 
fakya^raddhe; Gobhiliya GWhya-sutra, ed. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, Vignapti, p. 8. 

See Hibbert Lectures, new' ed., pp. 243-255. 

In Chinese w'e find that the same three aspects of 
religion and their intimate relationship were recof^nised, 
as, for instance, when Confucius says to the Prince ot 
Sung: ‘Honour the sky (w'orship of Devas), reverence the 
Manes (worship of Pitns): if you do this, siin and moon 
tvill keep their appointed time (Rita).’ Happel, Altchi- 
nesische Reichsreligion, p. 11. 

®°Rig-veda I. 164, 46; Hibbert Lectures, p. 311. 
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^ 114, 5; Hibbert Lectures, p, 313. 

164, 4. See also Ruskin, Sesame, p. 63. 
Major Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, Preface. 

Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sampattir^ma Zala and 
his views of the X'eclanta. by Manassukharama Suryarama 
TripiV/?!, Bombay. 1881. 

As a young man Gokulaji. the son of a good family, 
learnt Persian and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in 
the midst of a most successful political career, was the 
‘Vedanta.’ A little insight, we are told, into this know¬ 
ledge turned his heart to higher objects, promising him 
freedom from grief, and blessedness, the highest aim of all. 
Tliis was the turning-point of his inner life. When the 
celebrated Vedanti anchorite, Ra Bava, visited Junagadh, 
Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, 
Parainaiiansa Sa/f/{idananda, passed through Junagadh on 
a pilgrimage to Girnar. Gokulaji was regularly initiated in 
the secrets of the Vedanta. He soon became highly profi¬ 
cient in it. and through the whole course of his life, 
whether in power or in disgrace, his belief in the doctrines 
of tlie Vedanta supported him. -and made him, in the 
opinion of English statesmen, the model of what a native 
statesman ought to be. 

Professor kuenen discovers a similar idea in the 
words placed in the mouth of Jehovah by the prophet 
Malachi, i. 14: ‘For 1 am a great King, and my name is 
feared among the heathen.' ‘The reference,’ he says, ‘is 
distinctly to "the adoration already offered to Yahweh by 
the people, whenever the) serve their own gods with true 
ie\eren(c and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy the 
adoration of these <nher gods by the nations is represented 
as a dispensation o! Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, 
and accepts their worship as a tribute which in reality falls 
to Yahweh.—to Him, the Only True. Thus the opposi¬ 
tion between Yahweh and the other gods, and afterwards 
between the one true God and the imaginary gods, makes 
room here for the still higher conception that the aclora- 
lion of Yahweh in the essence and the truth of all religion. 

Hibbert Lectures, p. 181. tt -u a 

"'Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, 

translated bv M. Muller: Introduction, p. Ixi. 
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